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The Newest Touch of Smartness 

Helena Rubinstein’s 


Paris-inspired, created by 
one who is artist as well as 
scientist, the cosmetic 
masterpieces of HELENA 
RUBINSTEIN are un¬ 
questionably the finest in 
all the world — and the 
most flattering! 

Helena Rubinstein has per¬ 
fected the one indelible lip¬ 
stick that gives the lips 
satin-smoothness and sup¬ 
pleness, as well as lasting 
color. Helena Rubinstein 
originated the rouges that 
not only enhance the skin, but actually protect and ben¬ 
efit it. And back of the marvelous powders that bear her 
name, is Helena Rubinstein’s genius for the blending of 
colors and textures. On sheer merit the powder creations 
of Helena Rubinstein maintain absolute supremacy. 
Know the witchery of make-up, realize the full flower of 
your loveliness through these world - famed finishing 
touches. Build your beauty with Helena Rubinstein’s 
Specialized Preparations—enhance your beauty with her 
inimitable finishing touches. Her creations proclaim her 
the artist as well as the scientist! 

The Perfect Foundation 

Valaze Beauty Foundation Cream. Makes powder and 
rouge doubly adherent, doubly flattering. i.oo. 

A Powder Masterpiece! 

Valaze Powder—the most exquisite powder in the 
world! Fragrant and wonderfully clinging. In the 
smartest and most becoming shades. i.oo, 1.50. 


Irresistible Rouges 

Valaze Rouges flatter and protect the skin. Red Rasp¬ 
berry for day time. Red Geranium for evening. Crushed 
Rose Leaves, the conservative tone. 1.00 to 5.00. 

The Last Word in Indelible Lipsticks 
Cubist Lipstick in two enchanting shades, Red Raspberry 
for day and Red Geranium for evening, 1.00. Water Lily 
Lipstick in Red Cardinal and Red Ruby. 1.25. 

The Smartest Vanities 

Water Lily Compacts in modishly colorful cases. Double, 
2.50, 3.00. Single, 2.00, 2.50. 

Heighten the Beautg of Your Eges 
with Valaze Eyelash Grower and Darkener, 1.00. Valaze 
Persian Eye Black (Mascara); adherent, yet does not 
make the lashes brittle, 1.00, 1.50. Valaze Eye Shadow 
(Compact or Cream), Brown, Black, Blue or Green, 1.00. 
Your Dailg Beautg Treatment 
Cleanse with Valaze Pasteurized Face Cream (1.00). 
Clear, refine and animate the skin with Valaze Beautify¬ 
ing Skinfood—-Helena Rubinstein’s skin-clearing master¬ 
piece (1.00). Brace the tissues and tighten the pores with 
Valaze Skin-toning Lotion (1.25). Complete treatment— 
a two-months’ supply—with detailed instructions (3.25). 

If there are blackheads, conspicuous pores, wash the skin 
with Valaze Blackhead and Open Pore Paste Special 
(1.00). This unique preparation gently penetrates the 
pores, ridding them of all impurities. Use this prepa¬ 
ration instead of soap. 



PARIS 


8 East 57th Street, New York 

Boston, 234 Boylston Street 254 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 

Chicago, 670 N. Michigan Avenue 951 Broad Street, Newark 


The C osmet IC and Home - Treatment Creations of Helena RubinStein 
Are Obtainable at the Better Shops, or Direct from the Salons 


Write to Helena Rubinstein, describing 
your skin and hair, and you will receive 
a Special Treatment Schedule. Ask for 
"Personality Make-up”—the booklet that 
tells you how to express your most beau¬ 
tiful you! 
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J^out cjiim troubles — 


defeat Pink Tooth Brush 


There is no greater dental folly 
than to care for your teeth and pay 
no attention to your gums. 

No matter how gleaming your 
teeth, how pure their color, how free 
they are from fillings and cavities, it 
is equally important that your gums 
be strong and healthy. 

Yet... all the time. . . you hear 
of people who have been forced to 
have seemingly sound teeth ex¬ 
tracted. Your dentist’s x-ray file con¬ 
tains hundreds of photographs that 
prove the dire results of gum neglect. 


If ever your tooth brush “shows 
pink,” it’s an infallible sign that your 
gums need attention. Gingivitis, or 
even pyorrhea, may result unless 
you take prompt measures to bring 
your gums to health! 

Fortunately, it is easy to care for 
your gums as dentists say you should. 
Simply brush your teeth and massage 
the gums twice a day with Ipana 
Tooth Paste. 

Massage and Ipana rouse the cir¬ 
culation. They help to restore a nor¬ 
mal tonicity to the gum walls. They 
give back the stimulation your gums 
should get but do not from the mas¬ 
tication of hard, fibrous foods. 

For modern food is too soft, too 
yielding; circulation flags, tissues 
break down, gums grow soft and 
logy. But massage with Ipana, gently 




with Ipana and 
massage! 

at first, harder later on, restores the 
stimulation that your gums need so 
much to keep in health. 

How Ipana tones 
and hardens the gums 

Ask your dentist about this. Ask him 
about Ipana. He will probably tell 
you how good it is and why. Con¬ 
taining ziratol, a recognized hemo¬ 
static and antiseptic widely used by 
the profession, Ipana exerts a ton¬ 
ing and stimulating effect that makes 
the massage doubly effective. 

Don’t think, however, that Ipana 
is only a specific for gum troubles. 
It’s the cleanest feeling tooth paste 
you ever used! It’s about the best 
tasting. Your teeth will shine with 
its continued use! 

There is a sample offered by 
the coupon on this page. Frankly, 
we’d rather not have you send for it. 
For it’s small—and sometimes the 
mails are slow. Rather go to your 
druggist today, get a full-sized tube 
(100 brushings) and give Ipana a real 
chance to show you what it can do. 
It will clean your teeth beautifully. 
It will keep your gums healthy. 

* * ★ 

BRISTOL-MYERS CO.. Dept. G-49 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent scamp to covet 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


IPANA Tooth Paste 
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Mrs. Richard T. Wilson s ays 


^Naturally, X am particular about the co flee” 





^ROM A RARE EMPIRE SILVER COFFEE POT 
after-dinner coffee is served to Mrs. Wilson’s guests 
in the drawing room. Her butler pours the fragrant 
Maxwell House into fragile cups decorated with 
Mrs. Wilson’s monogram, while a second man 
offers cream and sugar. The clear rich color of 
Maxwell House Coffee, its depth and sparkle of 
flavor, satisfy the most critical tastes. 


A gentleman of Old Dixie tested and 
rejected, combined and re-combined se¬ 
lected coffees from many lands until he 
achieved the matchless mellow blend 
of Maxwell House Coffee 
© 1929. P-Co., Inc. 


Maxwell House 
Coffee 

c{ „ j j j j ,, You will be delighted also 

Lrood to tJie last drop with Maxwell House Tea 


W HEREVER the season is at its 
height —New York, Newport, 
Saratoga—Mrs. Richard T. Wilson 
opens one of her magnificent houses 
and inaugurates a series of social 
functions of outstanding brilliance. 

Out of her wide experience as a 
hostess has grown Mrs. Wilson’s ap¬ 
preciation of Maxwell House Coffee. 

The matchless blended flavor of 
Maxwell House pleases all tastes. No 
single coffee grown can equal it. 

Years ago a gentleman of the Old 
South with a cultivated taste in 
coffee resolved to find the perfect 
coffee flavor—rich and full-bodied, 
yet mellow, too. 

He tried hundreds of single coffee 
flavors—none of them would do. He 


Mrs. Richard T. Wilson 
whose brilliant hospitality 
marks the New York and 
Newport seasons 


Every dinner I give still seems to me something of a 
challenge. I try to overlook nothing that might con¬ 
tribute to a sense of well-being among my guests. 
Naturally I am particular about the coffee that is 
served; no single detail seems to me more important. 
I believe that it is the blend of many fine flavors in 
Maxwell House that makes this coffee a generalfavorite. ’> 


combined and re-combined them— 
until at last he made a blend that 
fully met his exacting standard. 

That blend of selected coffees is 
Maxwell House—named for the fine 
old hotel in Nashville where it first 
became famous. Now its fame has 
spread all over the United States and 


leading hostesses from coast to coast 
serve Maxwell House Coffee. 

Once you’ve tasted its delicious 
blended flavor, you’ll insist on Max¬ 
well House Coffee at your own table. 
Your grocer can supply you. It 
comes nicely packaged in tin to pre¬ 
serve all its rich fragrance and flavor. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

made by the 

Alexander Hamilton Institute 

in 10 Years 



T HE present hour sees a great change 
taking place in business. Small busi¬ 
nesses are being gathered together into 
great institutions. The position of Vice- 
President in charge of Production, or Sales 
or Finance, in one of these great institu¬ 
tions is a larger responsibility than the 
presidency of a small business used to be. 
There has come an increasing demand for 
an expansion of the Institute’s pro¬ 


gram to meet these changed conditions. 

Beginning immediately, therefore, we 
shall offer to business executives a four¬ 
fold service, incorporating the results of 
two years of work with leaders of business 
management and business education. 
From this four-fold service, executives 
may now choose any one of the following 
courses, depending on their own partic¬ 
ular business requirements: 


1. The Complete Course and Service for General Executives 

2. A Special Course and Service in Marketing Management 

3. A Special Course and Service in Production Management 

4. A Special Course and Service in Finance Management 


T HIS enlarged program is too important 
and far-reaching to be set forth in an 
advertisement. Its value to executives is 
admirablysummed up in the words of Percy 
H. Johnston, President of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York, who con- 
sidersit “themost significant step taken in 
business education in the past ten years.” 

We have prepared a special booklet de¬ 
scribing the entire program, with partic¬ 
ular reference to the new features. We 
should like to circulate this widely and to 
the following groups of men: 

—The heads of businesses who recognize 


that the training of competent associates 
is their major problem. 

—Executives interested especially in 
Marketing, Production and Finance, who 
want to concentrate their efforts along one 
of these branches of business. 

—Younger men who desire definite train¬ 
ing in the management of the particular 
departments of business in which they 
are now engaged. 

For convenience, a coupon is provided 
below. We invite you to inform yourself on 
this great forward step in business edu¬ 
cation by mailing it at once. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 807 Astor Place, New York City 

Please sen.l me the facts about the Institute’s new four-fold service. 


Name--Position_ 

Business Address___________ 

In Canada, address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
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Three Great “Whats” 

By JAY B. NASH 

Professor of Physical Education, School of Education, Hew T or\ University 


T HE school oftentimes confines itself 
to dealing with knowledge and skills. 
Education must always deal not only with 
these elements, but with the emotions. 

What we learn by memory may have 
no effect upon conduct—it usually does 
not. What we “do” sets life habits and 
attitudes. Education should never be 
thought of as only that thing which goes 
on in the classroom, but as the sum total 
of activities in which the child partici¬ 
pates. 

In the Summer Camp the child partici¬ 
pates in vital activities from the stand¬ 
point of setting future conduct. In fact, 
at one time, all education went on under 
camp conditions —books are mere dry 
summaries of nature’s lessons. 

What should the child learn at Camp? 
First, he should learn that every rock, 
every flower, every bud, every tree and 
every cloud has a story to tell of a 
great orderly universe. This is the basis 
of natural science. 

Second, he should learn the lessons of 
social relationships. He must be a leader 
today—a follower tomorrow. Great les¬ 
sons are caught oftener than taught. They 
are caught from the nature guide on the 
hike, the life-guard on the dock, the leader 
of the baseball team. 

Third, he should learn to use tools in 
connection with manual activities, that is, 
shape a bow, make a bow cord, build bird 
houses, make tom-toms, weave a basket, 
use a hand axe, build a shelter. 

Lastly, he should learn “big-muscle 
activities” through which he develops a 


physical organism—which lays the foun¬ 
dation for a vigorous adult life. 

There are three great “whats” in edu¬ 
cation which must concern every father, 
mother and teacher. 

What does the child \now? This can 
easily be determined by standard tests 
and various types of examinations which 
may be readily arranged. 

What can the child do? This can easily 
be determined by watching the child in 
the laboratory, in the orchestra, in the 
shop, in the classroom and on the play¬ 
ground. 

What will he do? Ah! that is the ques¬ 
tion that is hard to answer. He will 
eventually do what he “ wants ” to do. 
This is why health can never be the main 
objective of education or life, because the 
main question is—what does the child 
“taant” to do with health after he has it? 
—His “wants ”—not those of his teacher, 
his father—but his. 

“Wants” are emotionally built in camp 
—on the hike, in the heat of a close 
athletic contest, around the camp-fire, 
under the stars, on the mountain peaks. 
Proper “wants” depend upon proper 
leaders. 

Parents should be vitally concerned 
with who it is that leads their child at the 
Summer Camp, walks with him along the 
mountain path, sits beside him at the 
camp-fire, walks beside him under the 
starry sky or beside the quiet lake. 
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SUMMER CAM 


I AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS , 


M D FOR GIRLS 





Hundreds of miles of canoeing. Real camping in 
the Wilds of Canada. Season of Adventure. Ex¬ 
perienced councillors. Physician. Enrollment 
limited to sixty boys. 


Detroit, Michigan 


CANADIAN CANOE CRUISE 


OWL HEAD CAMP b f oys 

On Lake M 
Horsemanship-^ 2 


LACLOCHE VIEW 

mmmmm 




Kamp Kill Hare' 


ST. ANN’S CAMP 

On beautiful Lake Champlain. 100 acres. 15 miles fr 
Catholic Summer School. Land and water sports. Coum 
orsare all Brothers. Sendfor catalog. Brother Princii 
St. Ann’s Academy, 153East76th St., New York Ci 






GIRLS—Fun—GIRLS—Frolic—GIRLS—Facts 

Seashore — Forests —Farms — Little Rivers — Wild and 
Primitive as Northern New^England. o Motf*rn ( iM Fifth 

The^Con^sp^ HM^Cwn^^lDaddy^Bigdow^&miid Beach, Conn. 


COWHEY CAMPS 1 


A jSS L, “JX UT 

booklet to Anne Joacphaon. 1880 Univeraity Ave., N. Y. C. 


# 


WINNIDAY, Southampton, L L 

Activities of seashore and lake. 

Age limits, 4-16. 

N. Y. C. Telephone, Dry Dock 0186 
Adeline M. Tipple, Soulhamplon, L. I 


Montessori Camps 


SPECIAL CAMP 
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ry Gennr»l. Sn, ret.,laK Arte. Craft.; 

' attention and '* r0 A(reJ Ho 8 ^ o ^ 8 St ^ t| .^ t ^ J 

12. Itanlard. Coon., 

FOR ©IWinSr^ 


>’ A SCHOOL FOR ^ 


UI IXS IDE .g&?a 

JL l MargaretR.Brendlinger.A.B. (Vastar)VidaH.Francis.A. B. (Smltl 


^CUDDER SCHOOL G F ,?<? S 


MARYMOUNT 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FC 


ENGLAND STATES —GIRLS 


Mount 

Ida 

School 

and Junior 
College 


For GIRLS 


College ^ Certificate. . Fully 


B3 LS _ 
SToE 



Lasell Seminary 

GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Prin. 



§COYI|ILIUE SC1H!|TOJL 

an^Dajf Departments. Academic anclAdvanced Finishing 


Castle 


9 35 #t rn n q 

School for Girls ** 

College^Dept. JUpper and Lower School 




forc r3 S H U ^ E b 


The Holy Child 

- 

AtissEccircl'sScffeCcI 

College Preparatory. Cultural and 


T|OG£RSHALI I 

■ Modern School with New England Traditions I 

■ Thorough Preparation forany College 

■ General Academic Course with Diploma. 
ira n ||. r coClal Tr™S^Mi 8 Tc e Art! Dr“- | 

' AddresoM RS. EDITH CHAPIN CRAVEN, 


TEN ACEE |fS 

'preparatory r/o J" w™ 

DANA tl^L | , (h ^ u Jupcrvlsed 


CRESTALBAN c—EDGEWOOI>~~i 


TTOWARD SEMINARY 


M4€DlimE 


J Girls. College Preparat( 


Walnut Hill School 


?h college preparation. 


HOUSEMNES 


ERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principe!. NOR 


IMAGINATION^; 

MODERN PA RENTS Who Want PROGRE^IVE 
EDUCATION for Girls 12 to 16. 

For Fully Descriptive Catalog, Address 

Euphrosyne Langley, Principal 
45 Rock Ridge Greenwich, Conn. 


t/feyfia/ler SSHI 


IHOWE-MAROT 

COLLEGE PREPARATION 

I Marot Junior College Co J™ g 

|MARY L. MAROT, Principal, Thompson 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 

and Junior College 

College Preparatory. Boarding and Day School 


GRAY GABLES COL SS. E P i« R . E co A u R ri‘. T,ON 

ONE YEAR INTENSIVE REVIEW—SUMMER AND 
WINTER SPORTS — DRAMATICS, ART. MUSIC 

HOPE FISHER, BANCROFT SCHOOL 

WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 


Lincoln School 

College preparatoiy^and general courses for^girls. : 


I ENDALL HALL for Girls 


FOREIGN SCHOOL 


LE CHATEAU DE DOMMARTIN 




THE MARY A BURNHAM SCHOOL 


!. Thompson, Principal. 1 


WHITTIER SCHOOL GIRLS 

Selective Courses and College Preparation. Music, Physi¬ 
cal Training, All Shorts. Senior and Junior Schools.^Attrac^ 


College for Women in Boston 

Secretarial Science and Teacher-Training programs 


Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery 


These schools invite requests for catalogue 


In writing for catalogues, please mention THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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“VIRGINIA PARK”—overlooking the city of 
Bristol in the healthful mountain climate of “Old 
Virginia.'* College Preparatory and Junior College; 
Domestic Science.^ Character ami Social Training. 

American Associations. 60th Year. Modern new 
buildings, every roorn^ has a bath attached. Health 

us with beautiful lake and water sports. Washing- 

CATAT.OG and book of views address: 

W. E. MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres., Box E. Bristol, Va. 

WARRENTON 

Country School 

In the beautiful Piedmont Val- 
ley near Washington. The 

diem nearer nature^’and to im 
culcate ideas of order and 

™te. cjolle^e Preparatory and mMBMK 

cottage for young girls. French T| 

the language of the house. V 1 1 I 

^ MLLE. LEA M. BOULIGNY^ 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES-GI RLS 

IjP In the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia 
A f SCH00L OF CHARACTER FOR GIRLS. Home 

[-BEAVER COLLEGE-! 

FOR WOMEN 

departments at Grey ^Towers.^ College and Practical 

erate rates. Catalog. W. B. Greenway, D.D., Pres., 

Box R, Jenkintown. Pa. 


3*«KNOX4S 

College preparatory, Junior College and cultural 
courses. Mrs. Russell Houghton, Box R, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

G ”“' 


Southern College YounswU™ 

Ck^s^^n^usf^Dran^ic^rt^Honi^EconcTmics.^Jour- 

College*/ St. €lizabet« 

Addr^/'Sean.^Bki? R. Convent Station. N. J. 

K^ c dX?4o at^ ileg ^- Flat * ate : 

(Ctiatliam Hall StefiWSSlSS 

Rid^swhuming^. SchoS dai^ 

HOOD COLLEGE 

“S Tff 0 in^MuT™- Teacher lining ^5 

Write Rev.EdmundJ.Lee, M. A. Rector, Box R.Chatham.Va. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES —GIRLS 


Ma try Lyon Schcol 

Jlappv. interesting countiy life nea^r Baltimore, with # spe- 


CEDAR . CREST 

H MARYLAND COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C.-GIRLS 


CBSS 

BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 

Arlington HaV^nnsybanla Ave. Station, Box 818-R, Washington. 0. C. 

JlTias 5 aywarii'.5f;«S 


(li^boptborpo manor 



NATIONAL PARK 
M SEMINARY 

ISSIS^ 


Gulf Park 



BY-THE-SEA 

A Junior College for Girls 

Anationallt patronised school. 

Beautifully located on the Gulf, 
completely equipped, strong fac¬ 
ulty. Four-year High School and two-year 
Junior College, both fully accredited. Art, 
Music, Expression, Home Economics, Secre- 

tarialTraining, Physical Education. Year-round 
outdoor sports. Horseback riding. Catalog. 

RICHARD G. COX, President 
Box W Gulfport, Miss. 


j&alem fleaderrm 

For girls. Accredited college preparatory. •*' 


y between Asheville a 


It, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


Fairfax, Viall 

A school forglrls. In theBlue RidgeMountains. 
Fifty acres overlooking famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Thorough 4-year college preparation. 
General and elective courses. 1-year Junior 
College. Music, art, expression, secretarial 
science, journalism, physical education. 
Modern buildings. Riding, swimming, golf. 
President, Box R. 
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WESTERN STATES-GIRLS 

WARD-BELMONT 
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COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 

HllhsShool!SMegt &££ 

Lindenwood 

y| 

IIH 

NATIONAL 

^COLLEGE 17 

*■ 

B„ D x N 34 9 DE Ev N ans, A o„ KE Mi. PrCS - 

TENNESSEE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 



4|^!^ggp 

SPECIAL SCHOOLS 

THEWUmLCHM 
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Starred g>ct,ool to Sirla. ffWcagn 
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pages are personally known to 

schooTTnd camp vLting. They 
are glad to send catalogues and 
answer letters from parents. 

which accords with your ideals 

-BANCROFT- 



Ferry Hall 

you from our experience. We 
are college women who spe- 

The Spruces 
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azine readers for this service 

gJPEECH CORRECTION 

CUMNOCK 

assistance. State clearly all the 

choice of school or camp^nd 
address 

The Director, Department 
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and "Affiliated Schools, 415 DeWlt't Park. Ithaca? N. Y. 

Stewart Home Training School 

M^WoollStt’sSchooI 

EL PASO SCHOOL for Girls 
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of Education 

The Red Book Magazine 
420 Lexington Avenue 

New York City 
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GHAUNGY HALL SCHOOL 
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TRAVEL UNIVER 
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N STATES-BOYS 


MERCE AND BUSINESS 


mm 


SH5 


NORTHWESTERN »®K 3 £, 

ttEaffisaasii; 

Col R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 

£>t.3oI)tt $ if.ai'tm 

Bag* 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 



k BRYANT-S1 

fl Co//*?* 0 / 5«*w* s 

WESTERN STATES-BOYS 

VALLEY RANCH 


SgmM 

Bentley ^ School 

Accounting and Finance 


LAKE FOREST 


MORGAN PARKS 
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SCHOOLS OF 


The University of Michigan 
Hospital School of Nursing 

offers a three-year course leading to a diploma in 
nursing,^and a^ive-year^courae^leading 

Applicants* 1 mus^ be & graduates of accredited High 
Schools. Classes enter February and September. 

University Hospital, Box 57, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Mt. Sinai Hospital CH ift. GO I 

School of Nursing 

Offers a 3-year Course in Nursing in an accre 
ited non-sectarian school. Young women wi 
High School education. Allowance *15.00 p 
month and maintenance. Scholarship to Colul 
bia. Classes start September and February. Wri 
Dora Levine. R. N., Director of Nur« 


Nurses’ Training School 

MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 



ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 



PROFESS,ORAL SCHOOLS 



Have YOU progressed 
during the past three years? 

F EW people are really satisfied with the honest answer. The 
question is bluntly asked to induce men and women to 
undertake study at home. Thousands of people realize that 
they should study at home—but never start. These thousands 
intend to prepare themselves better for their work or their 
enjoyment of life—but they delay. They know that they would 
progress faster, and enjoy life more, but still they postpone. 

Columbia University, as one of the world’s leading educational 
institutions, urges you to use part of your time to increase by 
study your capacity to do better the things that lie before you in 
life. Your days may be so full that you have little time for di¬ 
rected study but for most people there are many hours during 
which profitable, enjoyable, and interesting knowledge can be 
acquired. The range of subjects offered is wide. 

Columbia University 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 



HIGH SCHOOL and COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES 



Name. 


Street and Number. 

City.State.Occupation. 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ART AND DAN 


VjMGRJCAN ACADGMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 

./ J F ounded1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 

Spring Term Begins April First 

Prepares thoroughly for DIRECTING and 
TEACHING as well as for ACTING. 
Courses develop Poise and Personality, 
of value in many walks of life. The recog¬ 
nized Standard of Professional Training 
for forty-five years. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Room 177-D, Carnegie Hall, New York 


I eg* J Conducts D 

k MJ every r 




TYPE OF DANCING 
for STAGE and SOCIAL AFFAIRS 

...at surprisingly low cost 

Special classes for Reducing and Building up. 

or^vrittTfor inform^?on C d(ral^d Ve WooWets^REE! 

NED WAYBURN STUDIOS OF STAGE DANCING, he. 


Williams School of Expression 
and Dramatic Art S'S'S 


JTHACA (CONSERVATORY 

SSSS MUSIC 




CONSERVATORY ,^PHILA. 




LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 

Summer and Fall Courses given with cooperation 
of University of Louisville. 

MUSIC DRAMATICS ART 
CATALOG. 

724 S. Brook Street, Louisville, Ky. 


All Branches ot Music. Accredited. 

Dep?. l0 6—52 a putnarn Are? 3 " F KomS" 



msm 



Alviene University, 66 W. 85th St., N. Y. (Ext 2) 

JOHNMURRAY ANDERSON—ROBERTMILTON 

SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE AND DANCE 

COURSES IN ACTING AND STAGECRAFT 
DANCING OF ALL TYPES 
BookletR, 128E°ast58th StTfPlaza9288)*NewYork 


FEAGIN SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 

imjn^-Pubf^”Ii»ping!"®DSJon”^Pamo- 


The National School l f n 

The oldest chartered School of Express 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. PI 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional 


ELOCUTION 


•. Degrees granted, i 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

THE OLDEST AND FOREMOST AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Ralph L. Flanders. Gen. Mgr., 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. Send for Descriptive 


Institute of Musical Art of the 

Juilliard School of Music 


NewYcrK i 


m 


;CtH€©l- cf FINE & APPLIED 


DESIGNERS ART 

School for Professional Training in Fine Arts and Design 
July Class in Handicrafts for Teachers 
Catalog B 376 Boylston Street, Boston 


EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN 


SECOND TERM, F. 


Fjatk 


lATlONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


r. Dormitories. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 

SUMMER TERM OPENS JULY I 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 30 


T INSTITUTE, CHICAGO. 


INTERIOR-DECORATION 


Study Course 

Send for booklet 9-A 

The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 



GrandCentralSchgolo/Art 

Individual talent developed by successful modern artists. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAIN 


FLATBUSH TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOL 

^Ira^CoSiwratlng^w'^J^^^^Sjege^ommbU 


Lesley School of Kindergarten and Primary Training 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Secretary, 25 Huntington Ave., Room 318, Boston. M 


Kindergarten and Primary Training 

34th Year. Accredited. High School graduates admitted. 
3 year diploma. Student residence. Athletics Address 
registrar for illustrated bulletin. Dept. 5. CHICAGO 
TEACHERS COLLEGE—504 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 


KINDERG ARTEN TR AINING 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


Katharine Gibbs 

SECRETARIAL EXECUTIVE ACADEMIC 


i DALLARD SCHOOL i 

■ JJcENTRAL BRANCH kj Y. W. C. A. M 
A Lexington Ave., At 53rd St., N. Y. C. M 

Secretarial Training — Expert in- 
atruction. Registration now open. 

Ballard School graduates always 
in demand. Estab. 56 years. 


Old Colony School 


[ilnited States 
^Secretarial School 


j SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 

PLACES GRADUATES 
JOHN J. BROWN, LL M., Director, 25 W. 45lh St, New York 
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SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL 
E DUCATI ON 


The Sargent School ^d^SS ™ 1 

and Tucrati^e'positions^ JulT**? xTtPpt* lntere< 4g"{J 


t., Cambridge, Maas. 


4RNOLD 

XCLLtGI 


'CLLtGt fnr tjDtCATICN 


PHYSIC41 


Posse-NISSEN-School 
(>/ P h y sic a 1 Edu cat io n 


The Ithaca School of Physical Education 


Lie, East Orange, N. J. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 



“Now It’s Easy to Make 
§65 a Week, Ethel” 

“J THOUGHT I was stuck for life in a 


tS'ffijij'fiSd.'taiii aSys’w- 



-ssaasmzDH 

kSv“ 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


•w tal VrtruJ 
Al* 



SfLY Fellows 
G-er into 


Electric try * 



3 '^ 5 TiS„ 1 ?^U,A! 2 r 

Oj Oo oK . h/oj By CoRRE SVerateMCt. 

-vk 9o . y >v Htdvr Nbev ' 

sicU^l 
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Mr. H. C. LEWIS, Pres. 

Coyne Electrical School, Dept. 49 -*o 

SOO So. Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 


100 So. Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. Lewis: —Send me a copy of that Free 
ook on the first mail. 


QAASU) 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
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New Easy Way to Learn 

BeautyCulture 


MISCELLANEO 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 

gSpSISs 

i 

The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on 
mere hearsay when expert advice can be 
obtained by telephoning, writing or calling 
for a personal interview at 

The Chicago Daily News 

School and College Bureau 
Dept. A, 15 N. Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Neglect of Home-Study Training 
Cost This Man $47,424! 

How much are you paying to stay untrained ? 


When You Are 
In New York 

let us welcome you to our School 
Department office in the Graybar 
Building, with an entrance direct 
from the Grand Central Terminal. 
If you have not found among the 
many fine schools announced in 
these pages one which meets your 
needs, our staff will help you. We 
have collected personal informa¬ 
tion by visiting hundreds of 
schools of all types in all parts of 
the United States. This service is 
free to all who are interested in 
schools for themselves or their 
children. 

Our offices have long been the 
meeting place for parents, boys 
and girls and school heads. We 
mention it now because we have 
found that some of our readers 
and school friends do not know of 
this service. If you are not con¬ 
templating a visit to New York, 
we shall be glad to help you by 
letter. Write us full details as to 
age, religion and previous educa¬ 
tion of boy or girl, type of school, 
location and approximate contem¬ 
plated expenditure so that our 
recommendation may be fully 
helpful. Address 

The Director, Department of Education 

THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 

420 Lexington Avenue New York City 


M ISCELLANEOUS 



S OME time ago we received a letter 
which every man working for a living 
ought to read—whether he’s making $20 
a week or $200. Here it is: 

“During the forty years that I have 
been working, my salary has averaged 
less than twenty-four dollars per week 
with the exception of the last two years 
while I have been acting as foreman. 1 
made good in this position and saw, through 
the failings of others, what would happen 
to me unless I found a way to train for 
larger responsibilities. 

“I had read of correspondence courses 
and began 
searching forone 
1 thought would 
benefit me. I 
found it in the 
LaSalle Modern 
Foremanship 
course, and ben¬ 
efited by it, my 
salary being 
nearly doubled, 
and I was pro¬ 
moted from fore¬ 
superintendent. 

“This hap¬ 
pened in a period 
of about ten 
months, and by 
devoting only about four or five hours per 
week to the studies. 

“I am now enrolled as a member of the 
Industrial Management course, and find 
the work very interesting and beneficial. 
It can be applied every day in the factory, 
and brings, results. 

“I regret that I put it off to so late a day 
in life to reap the benefits I am now en¬ 
joying, and can truthfully say to younger 
men that if they will only profit by the 
experience of others they can gain more 
knowledge through one year’s training by 
LaSalle methods than can be obtained in 
ten years’ practical experience by hard 

We quote the above letter not because 
the man who wrote it is making a stagger¬ 
ing salary as a result of his training, but 
because it illustrates so clearly the princi¬ 
ple behind LaSalle training. 

Here is a man who all his life had ac¬ 
cepted the thought that he was compelled 
to work for little or nothing. 


For one thousand, nine hundred and 
seventy-six weeks the writer of this letter 
paid at least $24 a week for the doubtful 
privilege of slaying in the ranks of un¬ 
trained men. 

Can anyone doubt that training would 
have doubled his salary just as easily 
when he was thirty-eight years younger— 
when he could attack his work with the 
abundant energy of a younger man? 

Yet his neglect of this main avenue of 
progress cost him —leaving simple and 
compound interest out of the reckoning— 
the appalling sum of $47,424—a fortune 
in itself. 

If You Could 
Use $47,424, 
Pause Before 
You Turn This 
Page 

Perhaps you 
are already mak- 
ingquiteasmuch 
as the writer of 
that letter—per¬ 
haps more. Per¬ 
haps, on that ac¬ 
count, you may 
think, that his 
experience does 
not apply to you. 
But if training 
in Higher Accountancy—or Modern Sales¬ 
manship— or Business Management — or 
Law —or Business Correspondence — or 
any of a dozen other branches of business 
could change your forty-eight dollars into no 
more than $72 a week (which is easily possi¬ 
ble), and if you now NEGLECT to advance 
yourself through the training you need— 
will you not find it difficult, thirty-eight 
years from now, to explain to those who are 
dear to you why you threw away $47,424? 


Below this text there’s a coupon. It 
will bring you not only full details of the 
training that appeals to you, but also a 
copy of that most inspiring book, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.” 

If you are sincere in your desire for 
advancement, you will not turn this page 
until you have clipped.the coupon, filled 
it in, and by placing it in the nearest mail 
box placed yourself on the road to real 


LaSalle Extension University 

THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION ✓ 

-— — — — — Find Yourself Through LaSalle - — —- 
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Gleaming , Tartar-Free 

Teeth 



What has 
Tooth Paste 
to do with 
stockings ? 
QUITE A LITTLE 

You can for instance, get an 
extra pair or two with that 
$3.00 you save by using Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste. Its cost 
(25c a large tube) is about 
half of that of the ordinary 
dentifrice. And millions, both 
men and women, having 
proved that it cleans teeth 
whiter, are glad to take ad¬ 
vantage of this economy. 


with a Minimum of Brushing 

T HERE are many excellent dentifrices on 
the market selling at a trifle above or be¬ 
low 50c—but is it necessary to pay that much? 
Why not a first class dentifrice at 25c— 
scientifically correct for all types of teeth? 

Believing this to be a sound price, we 
created Listerine Tooth Paste at 25c for a 
large tube. It is the result of more than fifty 
years’ study of tooth and mouth troubles. 

Now it is sweeping the country. Every¬ 
where it is supplanting older and costlier denti¬ 
frices that accomplish no more. 

Due to the presence of an amazing new and 
gentle polishing agent, it keeps teeth gleaming 
white with almost no brushing. Included in 
it are certain ingredients we have found most 
ideal in keeping the mouth and gums fresh 
and healthy. 

Try Listerine Tooth Paste for a month. 
See how it makes teeth gleam. Note how 
good your mouth feels after using it. Com¬ 
pare it with any paste you have ever used 
and judge it by results alone. And then 
reflect that these results are costing you 
about half of what you would ordinarily 
pay. Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
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S CHOOL” French and the French need an interpreter. Shopkeepers and 
you would learn if you moved to hotels will not charge you exorbitant 
Paris do not sound very much prices nor add convert as they so often do 
alike in actual use. Yet school to people who do not understand their 
French is difficult to learn and monoto- language completely. You will not make 


nous to study, while the 
language you would hear 
on the Bois de Bologne, 
on the Champs Elysees, or 
in the best French homes 
and salons is very easy! 

We can not all go to 
Europe to learn our French 
— so Hugo has brought 
France to usl 

Every day that you 
live, a working knowledge 
of French becomes more 
and more necessary. You 
have realized for a long 
time that you would like 
to be able to speak French 
if you could do so without 
so much long, tiresome 
study, without paying the 
high price of a private 
French tutor and still have 
some assurance thatFrench 
people would understand 
you when you were through I 

NOW all that is possi¬ 
ble! NOW you can learn 
the French of Paris with 
the perfect, usable accent that will allow 
you to be understood wherever French is 
spoken. 

No rules. No “construction.” No terri¬ 
fying lists of irregular verbs. You begin 
speaking the language with the first 



FREE! 

"frInch'at SIGHT w 

end this famous Cestr. 
liDinon Francais-Anglais an 
• qlais-Fraruais ' 


"f,f 


e-edg ( 


seal 


ridiculous, costly and e 
barrassing mistakes such 
as you are likely to make 
if your French is not 
readily understood. 

When you learn to 
speak French by the Hugo 
“French at Sight” Method 
you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that you not 
only use the correct words 
but that you have spoken 
them properly. 

COMPLETE 
COURSE SENT 
ON APPROVAL 
NOW ONLY 

$ 9.85 




red; finely 

paper ; containing 34,000 worus, 
title in gold on cover and back. 
Size, 3 7 /fx sH x H inches, to fit 
vest pocket or to go in a lady’s 


You will never realize 
how simple and easy it is 
to learn to speak French 
correctly until you have 
seen and examined Hugo’s 
“French at Sight.” 

No matter how hard you think French 
will be for you; regardless of what success 
or failure you or your friends may have 
had with other courses, we want you to 
examine Hugo’s “French at Sight” at 


lesson. When you tour France you will not our expense and at our risk. 


Simply on request — without one penny 
of money from you —we will send you the 
complete course of 24 fascinating lessons. 
Examine them at your leisure. Try sev¬ 
eral lessons and test your own progress. 
At the end of 5 days, if you are com¬ 
pletely satisfied send us $1.85 first pay¬ 
ment, or if you are not, return the lessons 
and dictionary and you owe us nothing. 

SEND NO MONEY. Just fill in the 
coupon, and mail it. The new low price 
of only $9.85 is made for a limited time 
only, to introduce the HUGO method to 
as many Americans as possible. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

American Representative: 
Hugo’s Language Institute 

Dept. F-794 Garden City, N. Y. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Dept. F-791 
Carden City, N. Y. 



Name 


Address 


City . 

Instead of French Course 
Hugo Course for the langui 
□ Spanish □ Italia 
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O IV THE TABLES OF AMERICA'S FIRST FAMILIES SINCE 



Pieces of ^ and 

four forget-me-nots 


"PlECESOF8”... LEGACY 
pattern ... in Paris- 
designed chest, $43.75 
... LEGACY soup spoons, 
"Eights” . . . $10.00 


There are four "forget-me-nots” 
to keep in mind in buying silver¬ 
ware. They are: 

[1] Forget not the date —"1847” 

. . . dating the four genera¬ 
tions of craftsmanship back of 
1847 ROGERS Bros. Silverplate. 
Look for the name in full! 

[2] Forget not the number — 
"PIECES OF 8”. . . eight of knives, 
forks and spoons instead of the 
usual short-handed set of sixes. 

[3] Forget not the pattern— What¬ 
ever is smartest and loveliest in 
silverware design is found in 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate. 

[4] Forget not the importance 
of a "Matched Service”— 
1847 ROGERS Bros. Silverplate, 
knives, forks and spoons may al¬ 
ways be matched in tea or dinner 
services, or in decorative pieces 
. . . for a flawless silver ensemble. 

You can see the new 1929 PIECES OF 8 sets 
at any silverware counter, or write for book¬ 
let D21 to Department E, International 
Silver Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


• i847 ROGERS BROS 


SI LVEPvP LATE 


□ INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO-L 


SALESROOMS: NEW YORK . CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO 

CANADA: INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 







T HE drums beat; the flags fly; the mighty multitudes 
cheer, and the latest hero parades up Fifth Avenue, 
lifted high that all may see and admire what manner 
of man he is. It is good to praise famous men. 

What of the great souls who win no fame? What 
of those whose daily lives are a triumph over toil and 
sorrow and drab duty? What have we to say for those 
who carry the weight of the world’s care so jocundly 
as to keep the balance ever on the side of joy? For 
these surely there must be music and applause and the 
lift of love! 

They are the plain folk, yours and mine. Only we 
who have grown up under the protection of their cher- 
ishing care and friendliness can even glimpse the glory 
of their simple lives, and we are dull at comprehending. 

Nobody knows his mother until she is passing from 
mortal sight. Only when the mantle of mortality has 
fallen from her shoulders does he begin to detect the 
subtle intimations of her gracious spirit, the high sweet¬ 
ness of her character, the sum of her relations to him. 
Only when his mother is a memory does he truly rever¬ 
ence her name. 

Rarely do children know their father until the days 
of his fatherhood are past. At the birth of his first 
child, the father began withdrawing himself to make 
room for the new spirit in the house. More and more 
he lived in and for his children. Wrapped in a cloak 
of invisibility, he surrounded them, sheltered and 
strengthened them. But rarely did they pierce the outer 
covering to glimpse, the affectionate heart beneath. 
Time alone sharpens the eye to right interpretation. 


Neighbors never assume heroic proportions in our 
eyes, because we look at them with unseeing minds. 
It is not in the gardens and shops and kitchens, not 
along the common ways, we look for our heroes. Yet 
there they are. 

It is fine to be free and to dare. It is great to feel so 
unfettered as to be able to blazon one’s name across 
high heaven in gigantic gesture. But finer than all is 
the soul that refrains and holds still, works softly with¬ 
in its fetters, walks gently in all its ways, submits itself 
gladly to whatever fate offers, lest one wild bold ges¬ 
ture wreck the frail lives allied to its o\$n. 

These do not welcome the glory of the parade. They 
would resent any mention of their goings'and comings 
—-regarding them as something personal and sacred. 
But we have a way. 

We need not wait for Mother’s Day and Father’s 
Day and Old Home Week and all the other salves we 
have concocted for a restless conscience. We can pay 
as we go. A debt of love and appreciation cannot be 
met with a check mailed on an anniversary; nor can it 
be canceled by a grand splurge of noise and self-glori¬ 
fication. But it can be paid in full by daily, loyal, 
steadfast friendliness and love. 

A little more time spent with the friends, a little 
more affection in voice and manner, a bit more warmth 
in the smile and the handclasp, a little more freeing 
of the pent-up love for the homefolk—and no world- 
hero parading before his thousands could be happier, 
or more uplifted than they. And this is their righteous 
due: That we honor the glory of plain people. 




























WITH unparalleled skill 
Gossard foundations trace 
natural figure contours into 
curves of beauty, achieving 
faultless fashion, and even more 
interesting, that treasured feeling 
of freedom and ease... Soft crepe 
de chine, lined with sateen and in¬ 
serted with elastic panels, forms the 
little hookaround illustrated. Boneless, 
washable, featherweight, it accents the 
natural beauty of the figure. Model 599, $5. 
The matching brassiere is designed to 
give the Parisian uplift bustline .... 
Model 1589, $2. 


THE H. W. GOSSARD CO., Chicago, New York, San Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta, Paris, London, Toronto, Sydney, Buenos Aires 

Division of Associated Apparel Industries, Inc. 




Although, as through the world he plodded, 
It’s said that Homer sometimes nodded, 

Note this about that poet-roamer— 

It wasn’t nodding made him Homer! 



that Alexander drank 
And was at times a sot, a tank, 

But set this also down, with candor, 
It wasn’t drink made Alexander! 


Csesar had weaknesses galore; 

He reveled and he drank and swore; 
He had his foibles such as these are, 
But —weaknesses did not make Caesar! 


Napoleon was given to 
Doing some things he shouldn’t do; 
These were his weak and phony part— 
They didn’t make him Bonaparte! 

* 

Washington, too, it’s plain to see, 

Had all the faults of you and me; 

But when all this is said and done, 

They didn’t make him Washingtor 


So let “de-bunkers” do their worst— 
When all their stories are rehearsed, 
They only serve to prove afresh 
The Spirit’s mightier than the Flesh! 
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ArANK GODWIN: 

Washington, D. C., is where Mr. 
upon the mundane sphere. Until 
he partook of educatioi 
at Bridgeport, Conn., 
tured, he landed a job in 

Star, in his home town. The thorough grounding 1 


got there served him well since; especially did it temper 

his temperament so he has - ' ' 

having to do with: 


r shied at anything 

-„-- Some outstanding achievement 

usually heralds a new star in the firmament of illus¬ 
tration, and pictures for a story in The Red Book 
Magazine introduced Mr. Godwin to a national audi¬ 
ence. One wonders how one so prolific as he has time 
for anything else; but Mr. Godwin is a builder of air¬ 
planes, and spends every minute he can spare flying in 
one of his own ships. His acres at Riverside, Conn, 
afford him the luxury of a private airport. 


RS. FRANK GODWIN: Burling¬ 
ton, Vermont, is the home city of Mrs. 
Godwin, and her alma mater is Rogers 
Hall, Lowell, Mass. Not only is she an 
accomplished actress, but a successful 
writer of short stories and scenarios; one 
of Gloria Swanson’s successes came from 
her pen. She is her husband’s favorite 
model, and her interest in and understand¬ 
ing of dramatic arrangement and charac¬ 
terization have a lot to do with the facility 
with which the Godwin productions are 
given to the public. 
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in Topsy and Eva, and toured with 

Ochsner; and now, one of the glorified in the cast of “The Three Musketeers” in New York, she 
continues as his model. In the summertime she dearly loves to go speed-boating on the Sound, 
and in the winter she is studying hard, for she is ambitious to learn a lot of languages. 


Sill 


RANCIS F. OCHSNER: 
Before an artist is firmly in 
the saddle and ready to go 
careering, he is confronted 
with the problem of “find¬ 
ing himself." Frequently 
he covers considerable area 
looking for his ego. It re¬ 
quires patience, but usually 
he locates it. Now, Mr. 
Ochsner’s parents lived in 
Spearfish, S. D., so that 
Francis might be born there. 
Then they moved to Toledo, 
Ohio, and in time gave him 
to the keeping of St.John's 
College. Family fame had 
been established by an 
uncle, the late Dr. Albert 
Ochsner, founder of the 
American College of Sur¬ 
geons, and Francis meant to 
add to its luster through the 
medium of art. He came to 
the Chicago Art Institute, 
and studied under the late 
George Bellows. After that 
he entered the well-known 
busy marts of industry, a 
successful worker in water 
color and pen and ink. He 
is now in New York, where 
he proposes to remain, far 
though it be from Spear¬ 
fish, S. D. 
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/GEORGIA WARREN: Davenport, Neb., is the town where Miss Warren was born, and which 
[y she left at a tender age. She and the old home have never seen each other since. Alas for 
ZJ Davenport! For of the type so justly preferred by gentlemen. Miss Georgia is one of the very 
ash-blondest, with the perfect complement of bluest eyes. Which must be mentioned, though it is 
Miss Warren, artist, that is the subject of these lines. Her school days were a sort of jumpy 
period, divided between a number of places in Colorado and California. Music was part of her 
training, and she majored on the piano. Then she found out about art. At the Penn Academy 
in Philadelphia she had her first academic training. That finished, she spent a year in Seattle 
painting portraits. About a year ago she arrived in New York with a number of works suited 
for magazine covers. Her success was immediate. She aspires to do mural decorations—which, 
with all her energy, she should accomplish soon. 


J-JO RIS EATON: 
The opinion that with 
Miss Warren, Miss 
Eaton makes the most 
easy-to-look-at pair of 
blondes in the field of 
American art, has strong 
and enthusiastic support 
among the cognoscenti. 
In the Poli Stock Com¬ 
pany at Washington, D. 
C., a trio of Eaton sisters 

tion. They came to the 
ken of the Shuberts, 
who quickly decided 
that they were needed 
in the revival of “The 
Bluebird.” Miss Doris’ 
popularity is second 
only to that of her glori¬ 
fied sister Mary Eaton, 
a name known to every 
theater goer—each of 
the sisters is a transcend¬ 
ent success in the musi¬ 
cal comedy'field. Doris 
sings, she plays, she 
dances, and was lately 
one of the principals in 
“Cross My Heart,” a 
Broadway success. She 
delights in the compan¬ 
ionship of, and in pos¬ 
ing for, Miss Warren. 
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CoiTH CURTIS: 
Although they lack 
convincing ocular 
evidence of the fact, 
there yet are many 
Pittsburghers who 
not only believe 
there is a sun, but 
long to see it. Miss 
Curtis was one of 
these; and one day 
she severed home 
ties, emerged from 
the cloud of soot and 
sulphur, and went in 
an easterly direction 
until the ocean 
stopped her. And 
so New York. Ten 
days in the big town 
sufficed her to “get 
into pictures.” 
Shortly afterward 
she did a part in “I. 
O. U. One Woman," 
and how! Though 
stage and movies 
give her plenty to 
do, she still takes 
time out to pose for 
Mr. Price. 


LrARRETT PRICE: An even thirty miles from Kansas City lies the little town 
ZJ whence sprang Mr. Price. He was a year old when his father, a physician, left that 
field of his labors with his family for parts farther West, where maladies, if not more 
frequent, might be more conducive to victualing an enterprising medic. They journeyed 
by stage coach. Trekking along the magnificent North Platte River, they one day sighted 
the city of Saratoga, Wyoming, on the opposite shore. A likely place. The bridge 
that led to it was “out.” The family descended from the coach and reached Saratoga 
by wading through the turbulent torrent. The river rose. And rose. Seven¬ 

teen years later young Garrett was able to recross the Platte and come to Chicago, the 
Art Institute, and into a berth on the art staff of the Tribune. Little remains to be told. 
Winters he now holds forth in New York; summers, in his manse at Mystic, Conn. 
Intermittent trips to Europe avert tedium. Ho-hum! 

















Why Ordinary 
Beauty Treatments Fail 

—you must wash your face, too 




At night: make a rich lather of Palmolive Soap 
and warm water. With both hands, apply it to 
the face and throat. Rinse thoroughly with warm 
water graduated to cold, until you actually feel 
all impurities carried away. Then dry the skin 
tenderly with a soft towel. 

In the morning: repeat this treatment and add 
a touch of finishing cream before putting on 
rouge and powder. That’s all! A simple treat¬ 
ment, but it must be observed twice every day 
to keep the skin lovely. At 10c Palmolive is the 
world’s least expensive beauty formula. 



The olive oil content of 
this complexion soap 
guards against modern 
dangers to skin beauty 


T HE secret of a successful beauty treat¬ 
ment lies in protecting natural loveli¬ 
ness. Cosmetics can enhance beauty but they 
cannot create it. And many women, un¬ 
aware of the importance of washing for 
beauty, are unconsciously endangering com¬ 
plexion loveliness every day. 

Your pores must breathe 
Face creams, rouge, powder, unless they 
are thoroughly removed, sink into the 
pores and accumulate with dirt, dust, and oil 
secretions to form tiny, stubborn masses. 
Soon these masses become blackheads, 
pimples, blemishes. And all surface beauty 
treatments fail to get at the true cause. 

Olive oil—natural beautifier 
The right way to care for your skin is to 
wash with this olive oil facial soap twice 
every day. The olive oil lather of Palmolive 
Soap searches out all impurities in the 
pores, softens and gently eliminates them. 
It stimulates as it cleanses, bringing out 
lovely natural color. You run your hand 
over cool, velvety cheeks after this treat¬ 
ment and the touch is sheer delight. A 
glance into the mirror is an added joy. 

Because it costs only 10c a bar, millions 
enjoy the advantages of Palmolive for the 
bath as well. Why don’t you begin now? 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicago, Ill. 

PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR - Broadcast every 
Wednesday night—from 9:30 to 10:30 p.m., eastern time; 
8:30 to 9:30 p. m., central time; 7:30 to 830 p. m., mountain 
time; 6:30 to 7:30 p. m.,Pacific Coast time-over WEAF 
and 39 stations associated with The National Broadcasting 
Company. 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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A COMMON'SENSE EDITORIAL 

Laughing His Way Up 

By BRUCE BARTON 


T HERE is a friend of mine who 
has been thrown down the stairs 
of business three times. 

In his first ten years of work he 
accumulated something like a hundred 
thousand dollars, which he put into a 
promising enterprise. It failed, through 
no fault of his. 

By three more years of work he 
became general manager of a large 
corporation. The war wrecked that. 

He was thrown out of a third posh 
tion because of internal politics, and 
at forty he had to start all over again. 
Yet today, still under fifty, he is one of 
the notable men of his town. 

Because of ability? Yes. 

Because of-courage? Decidedly. No 
one has ever seen him disheartened. 
Never has he lost faith in himself. 

But there is a third element in his 
make'Up which has been just as im' 
portant. Fate blessed him with a con' 
stant and amusing sense of humor. 
People like to have him around them. 
He owes his present connection to the 
fact that a very big man enjoys his 
companionship. 

We read much about these so'called 
big men. They are presented to us as 
something very different from ourselves 
—overwhelming, impressive, carrying 
vast burdens. Actually, they are very 
human, and they like to be amused. 
I heard Charles M. Schwab one 


night tell a story of the early days of 
the Carnegie Steel Corporation. He 
said that a stockholder wrote to Mr. 
Carnegie, complaining that his young 
men were very noisy in their directors’ 
meetings. The complaining stockholder 
was sure that Mr. Carnegie had placed 
too much confidence in these lads who 
took their responsibilities so lightly. 

Mr. Carnegie sent the letter on to 
Mr. Schwab and with it a picture of 
an old monk holding a huge mug of 
wine in his hand, his fat sides shaking 
with laughter. “I want you to hang 
this picture in your directors’ room,” 
he wrote, “as a permanent reminder 
that good business is conducted only 
in a happy frame of mind.” 

“Let me have men about me that 
are fat,” (said Caesar) 

“Sleek'headed men, and such as sleep 
o’ nights: 

Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry 
look; 

He thinks too much: 

Such men are dangerous.” 

All politicians have to be solemn, 
and there are some very gloomy gentle' 
men in the high places of business. 
But the newer crop of executives is 
much more cheerful than the older. 
And I am advising my son to brush 
his teeth, work hard, 

—and laugh his way up. 
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Blossoms, blue birds, spring joys and the returning sun 
tell of the approach of Easter. The season demands 
self-expression—gifts, compliments and social services. 
For the social side of Easter we commend the sealed- 
up sweets in that famous metal box containing 

Chocolates 

Happily likened to flowers for their beauty, purity, fra¬ 
grance and charm. Each piece in the Salmagundi assort¬ 
ment is a loving expression of good taste. 

In one-pound and two-pound packages at the local 
Whitman agency. 

Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia 
New York Chicago San Francisco 

© S. F. W. & Son, Inc. 










This unusual portrait is 
a reproduction from a mosaic 
made by Charles L. Morgan, the 
well-known architect, who devotes much 
of his leisure to the art of modern mosaic. 
The original is in the Roosevelt Theater, Chicago. 
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Ij'OUR Presidents of the United States remain in the ranks of the 
* great. Three gained their greatness through the ordeal of war; 
they were war Presidents, with the fury and impact of tremen¬ 
dous national emergency to fire and forge them. 

Prior to the outbreak of the Revolution, George Washington was 
a Virginia gentleman; it could be said of him that he displayed “no 
marked indications of what is usually considered ‘greatness.’ ” 

Lincoln emerged from obscurity at the next critical hour of na¬ 
tional danger, and like Washington, “he was educated into great¬ 
ness by the increasing weight of his responsibilities and the manner 
in which he met them.” 

Perhaps the place in history of Woodrow Wilson is not yet 
secure; but whatever it may be, it was war, again, that won him 
preeminence. 

One of the four, only, won world-wide acknowledgment of great¬ 
ness and administered the American nation in peace through two 
administrations. He had served, indeed, as a soldier; but no one 
would claim that the charge up San Juan hill, glorious as it was, 
“made” Theodore Roosevelt. 

Succeeding to the Presidency, just after the turn of the cen¬ 
tury, he faced his time boldly. 

“The Twentieth Century looms before us big with the fate of 
many nations.” And he applied his enormous moral and physical 
energies to needs of his nation. 

“My countrymen, our country calls not for the life of ease but 
for the life of strenuous endeavor! .... If we seek merely 
swollen, slothful ease, if we shrink from the hard contests where 
men must win at hazard of their lives and at the risk of all they 
hold dear, then the bolder and stronger peoples will pass us by.” 


Baron Rosen, who was an envoy to the conference which Roose¬ 
velt called to end the great war between Japan and Russia, wrote: 
“We had come without taking seriously anything Roosevelt had 
said, and we left with the knowledge that we had been brought in 
close proximity with one of the most powerful personalities in the 
whole of the world.” 

All this powerful personality he threw into “the effort to bring 
about a reapplication of fundamental moral principles to American 
business and political life.” To few men in history has it been 
given to wield such far-spreading and wholesome personal influence. 

He offered himself for service in the World War, but was re¬ 
fused. All his sons went; two were wounded, and Quentin was killed. 

“That day,” writes Henry Wise Wood of the morning the news 
came that Quentin had fallen in a fight in the air, “had been set for 
a meeting with Colonel Roosevelt. I phoned his secretary at Oyster 
Bay and asked if the Colonel would keep his appointment. There 
was silence for a moment; then came back: ‘The Colonel says he 
will keep all his appointments.’ 

“As I entered his room at the Harvard Club, he came forward 
and took my hand. He said nothing for a moment, and I said 
nothing. Then, convulsively he said, ‘Well,’ and I said, ‘Well,’ and 
we sat down. Suddenly he exclaimed: ‘He did his duty; now let 
us do ours; go ahead.’ ” 

It is just twenty years since Theodore Roosevelt was President 
of the United States; and only a few days beyond ten years that 
one son, who had returned to America, cabled to another son who 
was still with the Army in France, the words which remain in the 
memory as an epitaph of a great President and a great father: 
“The Old Lion is dead.’’ 
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“WHAT'S the matter, Sis—did you break your 

” trial engagement with Jim again last night?” 

Gretchen Starbird did not answer immediately. 

She was trying to fight off a grouch all by herself, 
and did not want to talk it over even with a mod¬ 
erately understanding brother. 

But he repeated the question, and she had to 
give him some kind of an answer. 

“Romance is dead,” she told him. 

“Just as I thought,” he commented with a 
flourish of triumph; “you’ve been seeing too many 
talking pictures lately. But life aint as bad as 
that. Now, in reality—” 

“Don’t be funny, Bud,” she cut in. “It’s en¬ 
tirely too early in the morning.” 

“It is early,” Bud conceded. “That’s one of 
the things that made me suspect engine trouble- 
seeing you around at the workingman’s breakfast. 

I only wanted to be helpful.” 

“Thanks. I’m just having a little reaction from being kissed, 
pawed and clutched.” She shuddered and made a move as of one 
trying to make a pet out of a persimmon. 

“Oh!” Bud considered this for a moment. “Perhaps you’re 
right, but I suppose Jim, being a modern young man, thought that 
there were certain privileges that went with that square-cut un¬ 
breakable sparkler that I’ve seen you wearing around up to and 
including last evening, but which—” 

“Yeah. I gave it back to him.” 

“Jim’s a pretty good egg.” 

“I admit that.” 

“And after all, petting is only another name for what has been 
going on since Eve discovered applejack.” 

“I’m not arguing with you or with Jim,” Gretchen answered him 
as she munched the particular kind of wooden splinters they hap¬ 
pened to have for breakfast. “I admit that embraces, clinches, 
kisses and fade-outs are a legitimate part of the picture. But there’s 
a lot that ought to go before. The young gang today tries to start 
where the old-time story ended, and carry on from there. It isn’t 
any good. I’m all through.” 

Bud shook his head sadly. “Gents don’t ride around in hand- 
hammered fenders any more looking for somebody to test their 
blades on. You gals have got to take us more or less on trust 
nowadays. Helen and I get along pretty well together, and—” 

“But you married her during the war. You were in uniform 
and just about to die for your country.” 

“Oh, I see. But I didn’t die. All I did was sweat all over Texas.” 

“Perhaps. But the idea was there. You were willing to be a 
hero. Helen was all steamed up about you, and proud. She’s 
told me so herself, and I know what she means. Sometimes it’s 
poetry, or excitement, or even just gin. But we want something 
to lift us up, to make us walk above the stars for a while.” 

Ross, alias “Bud” Starbird, did not think of his sister’s rebellion 
enough that morning to interfere with business, but it did crop 
up in his mind several times, and at noon he called her up from 
the garage of which he was sole owner and proprietor, except for 
a couple of mortgages. 

“I’m going to Detroit tonight to drive some thirty-odd cars away 
in the morning, and I am short a man. Do you want to go along, 
Sis?” It was Bud’s idea to offer Gretchen something to do until 
she should get over being mad at Jim. 

“Do you think I can drive well enough?” 

Bud laughed. “Anybody can. All you have to do is follow the 
car ahead of you and never race your motor. It’s deadly dull, but 
you earn the princely sum of five dollars and get your meals 
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iVfr. Adams is an ex¬ 
officer of artillery, a play¬ 
wright, a novelist (recall 
“HelpYour self to Happi¬ 
ness”?) and a resident of 
Michigan — which has, 
you know, a long hound¬ 
ary-line with Canada. 


Illustrated by 
R. F. James 


thrown in—and when I say ‘thrown in,’ that’s exactly what I 
mean. Are you on?” 

“I are.” 

Gretchen was at the railway station at ten p. m. along with 
about thirty-five men, which included her brother and a few men 
from the garage. The rest she did not know. Gretchen wore a 
dark reddish-brown ensemble suit and a hat to match. It was 
her most inconspicuous costume. 

Over back of Windsor, Ontario, a province in the Dominion of 
Canada, Everett Blayne, of Chicago, was having engine trouble. 

There is a certain fellowship among airmen today, something 
akin to that which existed among the pioneer motorists of twenty- 
five years ago. It was doubtless that which inspired the pilot of 
the two-seater alongside to come over and offer assistance. 

“Thanks, but I’m afraid it’s serious,” Everett returned in acute 
discouragement. “I don’t dare hop off without a couple of new 
valves. I’ve got a pair that are bow-legged and cross-eyed.” 

“Too bad.” 

“Yeah. I’ve practically got to be in Chicago before night, too.” 

The other hesitated. “There’s nobody traveling with me, but 
I’ve got a lot of grape-juice and one thing and another on board.” 

“Fermented?” inquired Everett. 

“Well, some of it may have worked a little.” 





Everett grinned at him. “You headed any place in particular?” 

“Nope. Of course I might be forced to make a landing some¬ 
where in Michigan, but that wouldn’t be my fault. No. I’m just 
going up for a ride.” 

Everett looked at him in the light of a flare. He had two scars 
on his face, one from the corner of his mouth curving down on 
his chin, and the other under his ear. 

“Cat scratched me,” volunteered the pilot. 

“With a bayonet?” 

“Uh-huh. How’d you guess?” 

“I’ve got one too. It’s under a vest pocket, though. I’d like 
to travel with you.” 

“O. K. I wanted you to know, though, first.” 

“Thanks.” .... 

A convoy of thirty-seven Marquette Sixes left the yard at the 
Detroit factory before daylight. Mostly sedans and coupes, but 
there were a few open models, and one stripped chassis driven by a 
cold-looking lad in overalls, who sat on a box lashed to the frame. 

Gretchen Starbird was driving one of the coupes about midway 
of the caravan. 

“Nothing to do but drive slow all day—fifteen miles an hour 
the first hour, then twenty, but never go over twenty-five. There’s 
dockers along the roadway, checking up on us, so mind what I 


say.” Bud had given her the same instructions as the rest. Pri¬ 
vately he had added: “Keep one of the outfit in sight all the time. 
That’s all you have to do.” 

All went well. The first hour did not seem much longer than 
a century. It was so dull that Gretchen almost wished that she 
had stayed at home. 

Then she began to notice a hissing noise from the engine that 
had not been there before. Gretchen was not an expert on motors, 
but she felt that it was a sound that ought not to be there. 

She was quite right. Half a mile farther along, a man stepped 
out and signaled her to draw up on the shoulder of the road. 

“You damn’ fool—” he began, and then noticed that it was a 
woman. “Excuse me. But cut off your motor, anyhow.” 

To the other cars following, he motioned to go on. 

“Your motor is overheating,” he told Gretchen. 

It was an easy diagnosis to make. Now that the car had 
stopped, a cloud of steam poured out of the overflow pipe below 
the radiator. 

“Let it cool off, and we’ll see what’s the matter.” The man was 
polite enough now. But everybody always was to Gretchen. In 
a present-day world of attractive young women, she rated in the 
blue-ribbon class. She had beauty but acted just as nice as if she 
had freckles and outstanding ears. 
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“I’m an inspector,” the man told her. “We watch our drive-aways 
pretty closely for the first fifty miles, just so things like this wont 
happen.” 

He lifted the engine hood and reached in a tentative hand. “Fan 
belt’s loose,” he decided. “It will only take a minute to tighten 
it up, but you’ll have to have some more water in the radiator. 
If you’ll get the water at that farmhouse, I’ll fix the fan. Just 
a small pailful will probably be plenty.” 

The inspector took her assent for granted and hunted up the 
tools. Gretchen walked through an open barnyard gate around 
to the rear of the farmhouse. 

While she was away, another convoy of cars passed. The in¬ 
spector working over Gretchen’s coupe gave them a cursory glance 
and nodded them on their way. 

Inside of five minutes Gretchen was ready to go. 

“I’ll return the pail to the farmer,” volunteered the inspector. 
“You’ll catch up with your gang in about half an hour. You can 
drive twenty until you do.” 

As a matter of fact, Gretchen got back onto the tail end of 
the convoy in about fifteen minutes. She had no reason to sup¬ 
pose that it was not her brother’s drive-away. They were all Mar¬ 
quette cars, and the inspector had forgotten to mention that another 
convoy had passed while she was getting the water. Probably he 
had thought that she noticed it. 

Docilely enough, when the cars ahead of her turned off the 
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road into a field, she followed. Breakfast, perhaps, she thought 
hopefully. So far, there had been only a cup of coffee just before 
leaving. 

The track led across the field through a patch of screening for¬ 
est and into another field farther on. 

There in a rank alongside the wheel-tracks stood seven huge 
airplanes. There were a lot of men about also. 

The convoy halted several times, and on each oecasion the ones 
in front of the airplanes were swiftly loaded with packages taken 
from the planes. 

When Gretchen’s car drew up alongside, one man opened the 
rear deck and two or three others swiftly filled the compartment 
with cardboard cartons. 

Two men in flying togs came by while she was standing there. 

“I can drop you at a railway station along the line, or you can 
drive all the way in with us if you prefer to take a chance. In 
either case—” He stopped abruptly. “How the hell did you get 
here?”, 

He addressed Gretchen. 

“My brother brought me along this trip,” she answered promptly. 
“He was short a man.” 

“Oh. It’s all right, I guess. Did he tell you what to do in case 
of trouble?” 

“Why, no. I don’t think he was expecting any trouble.” 

“Probably not, but you ought to know the same as the rest. 



“All the way. 

“K. O. Let’s go.” 

Now, the car which Jack Kelly drove was not exactly what it 
appeared to be. To the naked eye it was an old six-cylinder 


Send out an R, International Morse, on 
your horn—one short, one long, one 
short—and I’ll be with you in the get¬ 
away car before they can nab you. Un¬ 
derstand—one short, one long, one short. Can you remember?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Never mind anything else. That’s all you need to know, ex¬ 
cept that if anybody asks you, those boxes we loaded you with 
are repair parts from the Marquette factory. Now get on your 
way.” 

Slightly puzzled, Gretchen followed the car ahead through an¬ 
other strip of woods out onto the main highway again. 

The man with the bayonet scar rubbed his chin reflectively. “I 
don’t know what Chuck Hagen was thinking about to bring his 
sister along on this kind of a ride. I’ll burn one of his ears hard 
enough so he’ll never do it again.” 

“Why? Is it so dangerous?” queried Everett. 

“No. It aint really dangerous at all. Everything is clear, 
all the way to Chi, but even at that, it’s no place for a woman, 
especially a kind of pretty one—” 

“You’re a great describer,” interrupted Everett. “She’s the most 
beautiful girl I ever saw.” 

“Yeah? I used to fall for ’em that way myself, once. Here’s 
the bus. Pile in. Shall I let you out at the first railway depot, or 
will you be going all the way?” 


Thomas Flyer—not a bad car ten years ago, but an orphan now, 
and never at its swiftest capable of fifty miles an hour. The 
lamps, battered fenders, torn and rattlely top were authentic. But 
the chassis to which all the ancient trappings were bolted was 
brand new, and under the hood was the latest thing in eight-cylin¬ 
der motors capable of driving the contraption a hundred miles an 
hour without perspiring a drop. 

Everett spotted the hum of the motor as soon as it started up. 

“They didn't make ’em like that ten 
years ago,” he said with an appreciative 
grin. 

“No? They didn’t make ’em like that 
five months ago, if you want to know. 
There’s a hundred and ten head of horses 
trampling around under that battered hunk 
of tin. Nobody’s ever turned ’em all loose 
at once yet. Nor these either.” He 
opened two little doors in the dash. On 
the inside of each door was an automatic 
with the handle suggestively convenient. 
“Do you still want to travel with me, 
brother?” 

“More than ever,” said Everett, not 
knowing exactly what he meant himself. 

It appeared to Gretchen that the car 
ahead of her was traveling faster than 
twenty miles an hour. But perhaps her 
speedometer was out of order—they fre¬ 
quently were; and her orders were to keep 
in sight, so she too accelerated. The en¬ 
gine apparently stood it all right. 

It seemed a little strange also that she 
had not seen Bud since they started. Per¬ 
haps there had been something that he 
had been obliged to hurry on ahead for— 
to make arrangements for lunch, maybe. 

But no stop was made for lunch. The 
convoy proceeded relentlessly on. 

At about one o’clock a decrepit-looking 
open car slipped silently alongside, and a 
young man in the right-hand front seat 
handed her a small package and a bottle 
—without stopping either car. Then the 
same process was repeated with the car 
ahead. 

There were two sandwiches in the paper 
parcel, and the bottle contained milk. 
Gretchen ate and drank as she drove along, 
although she rather wished that they had 
made a stop and she had had a chance to 
stretch her legs. 

Later she noticed that the old open car 
dropped back to the .rear and then out of 
sight. 

It got rather tiresome driving alone with no 
one to talk to. It was especially uninteresting 
just following another car and having no re¬ 
sponsibility as to the right road. Once or 
twice Gretchen nearly dozed at the wheel. 

She snapped out of it when a prodigious popping from some¬ 
where in the rear made her look around, and she discovered two 
motorcyclists in uniform overhauling her. When she faced front 
again, the car ahead was farther away. Gretchen started to close 
up the distance, but the motorcyclists drew alongside. One went 
ahead to cut her off, and the other motioned her to pull up at the 
side of the road. 

The man in uniform removed his big driving-glasses. 

“Who you working for?” he demanded. 

“Nobody—or at least not regular. I’m just driving this car 
through for my brother Ross Starbird, if you have to know.” 

“We certainly do.” He hailed the man in front. “Ever hear 
of Ross Starbird?” 

“No.” 

“Me neither. Sorry, miss, but we’ll have to see what you’ve 
got in the rear deck.” 

“Nothing but repair parts from the factory,” Gretchen told him. 
“Yeah. We’ve heard that one before. So we’ll just have a 
look.” 

They did. One of them punched a (Please turn to page 130) 
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The Story So Far: 

CTANLEY CLARKE found himself watching the black-haired 
^ girl who sat eight seats ahead of him in the Pullman. The train 
was passing through virgin country now—so virgin that the rail¬ 
road named its stops not by towns, for there were no towns, but by 
the surveyor’s mile. Through a rift in the minaret spruces he 
glimpsed a lonely blue sheet of water and saw a band of deer and 
three woodland caribou. 

Conductor Waterby dropped into the seat facing Stanley. 

“Say,” Waterby remarked, “you’re Mr. Clarke, aint you?” And 
when Stanley nodded: “I got the name from your baggage. You’re 
a newcomer down north here, aint you? You’re getting off at Mile 
301,1 notice. Taking a vacation down here, maybe?” 

Stanley sensed a purpose behind these rather personal inquiries. 

“I’m a scientist,” he answered, “—going to make an entomological 
collection and survey of the upper Hudsonian and lower Arctic life 
zones. I’m going to Fort Kinlay first.” 

“Oh, I see! Uh-huh. Say, Clarke, know where Kez-Etawoey is?” 

“I’ve got a general idea. It’s about halfway to Fort Kinlay?” 

“Yes, little more’n half, and the worst half. Now, why I asked 


you all them questions about yourself—you see that young lady 
up yon?” He turned and indicated the black-haired girl. 

Stanley nearly jumped. “Yes, I—I’ve noticed her,” he said. 

“Well, she’s getting off at Mile 256. There’ll be an airplane 
there waiting to take her to Kez-Etawney. I believe you’d be 
right welcome to go along. That way the expenses wouldn’t be 
so heavy on either one of you. I’ll take you up and introduce you 
—if you’d like to make that arrangement.” 

Some time later, when Clarke had been introduced to the black¬ 
haired girl and she had approved of the conductor’s plan for Clarke 
to share the airplane trip with her, he found himself with Waterby 
again. He explained that he carried a letter of introduction to 
Harl Armstrong, a reindeer rancher, and then inquired: 

“Miss Barton is coming back from school, isn’t she?” 

“Yes. She went to some university in the States. But she fin¬ 
ished, and now she’s come back to stay.” 

“Then her home is here in the North. I noticed a good many 
people know her.” 

“Everybody does that’s been here any time. She was homed 
and raised away to hell ’n’ gone down north at a post called God’s 
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Gods Me 

Here are the wings of romance over the savage, silent fur 
trails; here is the coming of flying-men to the forest of caribou, 
Indians, half-breeds, post traders. A remarkable story by a 
man who as a boy trapped for a living, educated himself in 
the “States” and returned to the new frontier of the flyers. 


“Lucky” Avery’s biplane, 
glistening in the aitemoon 
sun, rode at anchor. From 
up and down the River a 
dozen meti families had 
arrived in their birchbark 
canoes. But through the 
excitement ran a tremble 
of uneasiness. 


Mercie. I mean—she was raised there; old Bishop Barton, Church 
of England missionary, raised her; and a mighty sweet and sen¬ 
sible girl he and his wife made of her, too. Barton was missionary 
there at God’s Mercie for well onto forty years. It was on one 
of his Barrens trips he was visiting a band of isolated Antler Hares. 
He happened to notice a covey of little Indian kids playing games; 
queer games for Indian kids to be playing—Drop the Handker¬ 
chief, Blind Man’s Buff and so on. One little tot, the leader, 
appeared to act different from the others. Bishop Barton got her 
off by herself and washed her till he could see what she looked 
like; and he knowed then he was looking at a child of white parents. 

“Then Barton somehow got the whole truth out of the head¬ 
man. Over Resolution way a trader fell in love with the young 
wife of another man, and got her to run off with him. Their baby 
was bomed there at the Antler Hare camp. The man pitched off 
and left her and their baby helpless there. One of the bucks made 
the wife go into his tepee; she died after a couple of years of that, 

but the baby lived.The trader got what was coming to him. 

That girl’s husband met up with him years later and killed him 
bare-handed. The Bishop carried the child back to God’s Mercie 


and raised her like she was his own. He died two years ago. It 
was just after that that she went down to school in the States—” 
“He’s dead? Then who sent her? Who’s she returning to?” 
“Why, to Harl. His reindeer ranch wasn’t bringing in anything 
yet, but by fur-trading he managed to squeeze out enough—” 
Stanley caught his breath. “Harl? Harl Armstrong?” 

“Why, sure, Clarke. Didn’t you see that ring Frances is wearing? 
She’s on her way to meet Harl. She’s going back to marry him.” 

With Frances Barton, Clarke made the airplane journey to the 
tiny frontier settlement where Harl Armstrong met them. He 
was threatened by serious trouble among his Indian helpers. And 
that evening when the party was returning from a fishing excursion, 
Armstrong’s half-breed major-domo Paul drew him aside and 
sought to plant in his mind suspicion of Clarke and Frances. 
(The story continues in detail:) 

AS the minutes lengthened and Harl did not return, an uneasi- 
ness crept over Stanley. A suspicion of the truth suddenly 
struck him; he pictured the ’breed, Meti Paul, lurking out there 
in the pine darkness and seizing the chance, here at this lonely 
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spot, to carry out his ugly threat. 

He dared not look at Frances, but 
stared beyond the fireglow at the 
blackness where Harl had disappeared 
and whence he would return. He was 
shaken with an impulse to rush out 
there, and if his suspicions were true, 
to stop those lies while they could 
be stopped. In those moments he 
felt as though black wings were hov¬ 
ering very low over Frances and him 
—and over Harl too. 

Then Harl came silently out of the 
shadows and stepped into the fire¬ 
light. He brought no wood with him. 

Stanley noticed that his face was a 
little pale and the pipe in his hands 
quivered. Looking down at Frances 
and Stanley, he said in odd voice: 

“We can’t stay here much longer; 
the storm is nearer than I thought.” 

His husky voice, his strange man¬ 
ner, proved Stanley’s suspicions be¬ 
yond all doubt. Meti Paul had car¬ 
ried through his threat! 

But Harl either had cut the ’breed 
short, or those lies had broken 
against him like spindrift against a 
rock. Stanley felt a sudden, wordless 
surge of gratitude toward the stanch 
man who had been proof against the 
worst that could be said about a 
friend. It was Harl to be thanked 
that the ’breed’s lies would cause no 
tragedy here under the pines tonight. 

Bringing water from a pool, Harl 
put out the supper fire, and the three 
of them started back the dark path. 

At the creek he and Stanley together 
made a saddle of their hands and car¬ 
ried Frances across; and with the 
cool, sweet rain-wind in their faces, 
the three of them went on along the 
moccasin trail toward the post. 

Stanley was wondering: “How 
much did that ’breed tell Harl? And 
how much did Harl believe? Cer¬ 
tainly no infamy. But does Harl 
know the truth now? Did Meti Paul 
open his eyes to that?” 

After leaving Frances at the 
agency house, they came back to the 
tent and spread their blankets to¬ 
gether. For some minutes after Harl 
snapped off his electric torch, Stan¬ 
ley lay debating whether to ask him 
what the ’breed had said. Suddenly Harl himself broached it: 

“There’s something I ought to tell you, Stanley. This manager 
of mine, Meti Paul—you didn’t give him any cause, or anything 
he might consider a cause, to make him your enemy?” 

Stanley rose to an elbow. “Why, no, Harl. I’ve treated him 
like the others.” He waited, tensed. 

Harl said: “That’s how I figured it; but he doesn’t like you. 
You maybe shouldn’t worry about that specially. I make him walk 
a chalk-line, and I gave him his orders. Besides, he’s a carcajou 
that watches sharp where he steps. But just the same, Stanley, 
you be on the look-out against any trickery or ‘accidents.’ ” 

Stanley had no need of the warning, though he was grateful for 
it. He was thinking: “Harl calls him a carcajou; he knows that 
the ’breed is exactly what Frances and I thought; and yet he 
keeps the man as his chief aid!” He was tempted to ask Harl 
what lay back of this strange circumstance, but plainly Harl did 
not wish to disclose the secret. 

“I’m going to give you old Chief Winter Sun as a personal guide, 
Stanley,” Harl added. “He’s a lovable old rascal. On your collect¬ 
ing trips, like this afternoon, he’ll not only show you around and 
keep an eye out, but he knows an awful lot, in his own way, about 
bird and insect and animal habits.” 

Stanley plunged: “Harl, that ’breed was spying on us tonight 
at the overfalls, wasn’t he? When you went out there for wood, 
he talked to you, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, he did. How in the world did you know—” 


Snarling, muttering, the Indians were trying to work up nerve to shoot Harl. Stanley 

“I had good reasons for suspecting it. In my opinion, he’s a 
liar, and a particularly vicious liar.” Stanley added, with heart¬ 
felt sincerity: “Harl, whatever he said, you put me in your debt 
by not listening to him.” 

“Lord! You didn’t expect me to take any stock in what that 
fellow would say, did you?” 

Harl added nothing more; and in a few minutes he was asleep. 
But Stanley lay awake, thinking. 

The infamy Harl had scorned; but Stanley remembered his 
white face and strange manner when he came back into the fire¬ 
light; he knew that another man loved Frances, that his marriage 
plans were tottering. 

Stanley was awakened next morning by some one at the near-by 
Indian tepee calling, “Levez—levezl Come alive!” He recognized 
the voice as Meti Paul’s. From tent to tent the ’breed was rous¬ 
ing the men of Harl’s brigade, calling sharply, ‘‘Levez vousl Point 
du jour! Come alive!” 

Already up and dressed, Harl was smoking a pipe and watching 
coffee boil on a little primus stove. He said: “Hello—awake? I 
was going to let you sleep awhile yet.” 

He poured Stanley a cup, and they sat down on two of the 
alcohol drums to coffee, bacon and pancakes. Afterward they 
stepped out into the gray dawn and went down to the land-wash. 

Four large rogans, Harl’s motor-canoe and a small, pretty birch- 
bark craft were half-afloat at the water line. The rogans, big 
enough to carry a crew of three and twelve hundred pounds of 
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load, were of very thin strong timber, and so light that two men 
could lope across a portage with them. 

Besides Meti Paul, the party consisted of four Indians and eight 
glum, sleepy-eyed ’breeds. Meti Paul was going from boat to boat, 
giving sharp orders, seeing that the freight was properly packed, 
and prodding the men along. Watching him, Stanley thought: 
“He certainly is efficient, as Frances said—devilish efficient.” 

A few paces aside, an old Indian in deerskin clothes stood lean¬ 
ing on a canoe paddle, taking no part in the work. Harl pointed 
to him and said: “That’s old Winter Sun. Meti Paul brought the 
brigade here to Kez-Etawney, but the Indian came along with me 
later in the motor-canoe. Let’s go and I’ll get you acquainted with 
him, Stanley.” 

The old sub-chief, in former years the head-man of that Antler 
Hare camp where Frances was born, turned his glittering black 
eyes upon them when they came up. Stanley was not greatly 
taken with him as a “personal guide.” His face a mass of wrinkles, 
only a few tufts of hair left, his clothes flapping loose on his tough 
old body, his skin as dark and leathery as smoke-tanned babiche, 
he was ugly as a satyr. Stanley wondered how on earth this In¬ 
dian ever had been able to keep up with Harl on that long trip 
from the White Wolf Hills. 

At his rope-belt he carried an old-fashioned horse-pistol—a sin¬ 
gle-shot weapon with hunting scenes etched on its barrel. This 
very pistol, Stanley later discovered, had been part of the purchase 
price when “Bishop” Barton bought the little white girl Frances. 


For a couple of minutes Harl spoke to him in guttural Tinneh. 
Stanley several times caught the word “Paul,” and knew Harl was 
telling him he must guard this white man against the ’breed Grou- 
din. The old Indian grunted, scrutinized Stanley from head to 
foot, and finally nodded that he understood. 

They made arrangements that temporarily Stanley and old Win¬ 
ter Sun were to travel in the light canoe, and could start ahead 
now instead of waiting on the bleak land-wash. Harl gave them a 
rifle apiece; and after shoving the canoe off, he stood there on the 
rocks till the slender craft disappeared into the gray water-smoke. 

Meti Paul, with several of the men, already had struck the tent, 
and were bringing all the baggage to the boats. Harl gave a few 
final orders, turned away, and went back to the Indian agency. 

Frances was still asleep, Mrs. Forester said; Harl asked that 
she be not awakened, and he waited, writing letters. 

It was two hours after sunrise when Frances came out. She 
had slipped into a dressing-gown; her black hair, combed out long, 
flowed from her shoulders; and the sun that slanted through the 
window fell in golden splashes about her moccasined feet. Frances 
was surprised to find Harl there, and a flush flew into her cheeks. 

“Harl! Why didn’t you wake me?” she cried as she saw, through 
the window, that the brigade was gone. 

Harl’s arm tingled where her fingers lay upon it. He was con¬ 
scious now of watching her every move, of listening to the tiny 
inflections of her voice, to find in them a denial or confirmation of 
the fear against which he fought. 
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The Girl from God’s Mercie 



“There wasn’t any need, Frances,” he said. “A hard trail’s ahead 
for you. You haven’t loped the bush for two years. While you’re 
dressing and having breakfast, I’ll go and leave these letters for 
the factor to send out.” 

With the liberty of her status, Frances glanced at the envelopes. 
Over one of them, directed to a life-insurance company in Win¬ 
nipeg, she paused, then raised her eyes to his. 

“That’s the last one, isn’t it, Harl? I’m glad. It’s been terribly 
hard on you.” 

Her sympathy, leaping out to him, was a strong bond between 
them. 

“Yes, it’s the last one, thank 
God!” he answered. “But I’m 
not sorry, Frances. It’s like clos¬ 
ing a chapter of my life.” 

She cried: “But it wasn’t 
right! Harl, it wasn’t right! 

You took that big burden on 
yourself—you paid for it all!” 

“I ’jn rid of it 
now.” He added 
with gentle firm¬ 
ness : “Let’s forget 
it, Frances. Let’s 
never think of it.” 

He thrust the letter 
into his pocket. 


young married life at the White Wolf Hills. One of the Mounted 
constables, after making sure the corporal was not watching, 
pushed the canoe afloat and waded into the ripples to give it the 
bon voyage shove. 

Harl waved his hand at their friends on the land-wash; then, 
pulling the starter rope, he swung the canoe down-lake toward a 
rift in the trees where the Mother of Rivers led away into the 
north. 

In the canoe with the old Indian, Stanley found chance to look 
steadily at this situation between Harl and Frances and himself. 


That envelope marked a chapter of his life closed and forgotten. 
Harl was not thinking of the past, but of what lay ahead for him. 
As he stood there with Frances, the thought came: “Here in this 

very room .... Forester has the powers of a justice. 

Within an hour, Frances and I could be married. Tonight could 
be our wedding-night.” This marriage which he had looked for¬ 
ward to during all those lonely years lay in his hands now; and 
Harl was tempted forever to end the doubts which preyed upon 
him, and to take this opportunity before it passed. 

But it was at God’s Mercie that he had planned to marry 
Frances. 

The H. B. trader, the Foresters, and several others were there 
to bid Harl and Frances good-by and wish them happiness in their 


The right thing to do was to return on some pretext to Kez- 
Etawney, and see no more of Frances. But Stanley already had 
fought that battle and lost. As he drifted along in the canoe with 
old Winter Sun, he planned nothing, hoped for nothing, but to 
keep Harl from knowing how he felt. 

The sun stood two hours high above the pine hills, but neither 
the brigade nor Harl and Frances had caught up yet. The stream 
was now perceptibly larger and swifter than the small headwaters 
river which led away from Kez-Etawney. From lake and muskegs 
back in the vast Strong Woods innumerable creeks came winding 
in from all directions to join it. 

Stanley had already changed his opinion of old Chief Winter 
Sun, and had swung around to Harl’s estimate of him. The old 
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Indian was a treasure of information about wild life. With a mind 
as primitive as the age of fables, he was like a child, to whom 
birds and trees and animals were individuals like himself. He 
could tell a hundred odd things about Feather-foot the Ptarmigan 
and the lazy Pine Hog and the Ugly Deer or Caribou, and of 
Cheechago or Stink-tail the Skunk. With a little skillful question¬ 
ing, he dipped into stories of his young manhood, when he could 
run down the Arctic caribou on snowshoes, and could kill, with 
only spear and knife, hoary old Seepnak, the Strong of Life, the 
huge Barren Ground grizzly. He was steeped in the legendary 


Stanley questioned Winter Sun, trying to get some light on 
why Harl employed Meti Paul. The old Indian knew nothing. 
But later, following the brigade downstream, Stanley did get from 
him some disquieting facts in another direction. 

This Bull Back-fat, who seemed to be a walking exemplar of 
all the vicious traits which Harl had mentioned in the northern 
Indians, was leader of a pack of young bucks. They had split 
away from the main band, which worked for Harl, and were liv¬ 
ing northwest of the White Wolf Hills in a great marsh country. 
They kept their hiding-place a closely guarded secret in order that 



lore of liis people; now recounting strange myths about the Coun¬ 
try of the Blue Snow; now telling of how the mosquito, big as a 
crane at the Beginning of Earth, fell into a fire once upon a time 
and shriveled to his present size, but escaped and bore away in 
his beak a live coal to torment mankind with. 

Stanley loaded the pretty, long-range rifle which Harl had lent 
him. The sense of danger, ever-present with him, prompted him 
to practice with the weapon, for he had not pressed a rifle trigger 
since R. 0. T. C. days in the University. At three hundred yards 
he crippled a carcajou, just as the malicious brute was slinking 
into a thicket! Old Winter Sun prophesied: 

“Huh. Bad, bad! Hurt carcajou never die. Always he follow 
man who shoot him. Some time he catch up!” And then he told 
Stanley of a shaman charm to free him of the cunning animal’s 
vengeance. 

At mid-morning they went ashore just above a stretch of white 
water; and a mile upstream the brigade swung around a bend and 
swept down to the decharge above the rapids. Under Meti Paul’s 
command, the men got out ropes and “lined” the heavily freighted 
rogans down through the white water to the embarque below. 
Noticing how glum and surly they were, Stanley thought: “They 
look like a bunch of men hatching mutiny. They like the double 
wages Harl is paying them, and they’re afraid of him, but they’re 
out for trouble. And Meti Paul is a John Silver, with a foot in either 
camp.” He wondered whether Harl had not been used to danger 
so long that he was a little blind to it. Boring into hostile country 
with men like those seemed an invitation to disaster. 


in winter time, when they rustled reindeer from Harl’s ranch or 
played carcajou to other men’s trap-lines, or stole girls from the 
eastern bands of Yellowknives, they could draw back into their 
retreat and be safe. 

The coming winter would go particularly hard with them if they 
left the white man who fed and clothed them; the beaver had 
gone out of season; no trading-post in all the North would accept 
a pelt; the rabbit was vanishing on one of his periodic cycles; the 
dreaded Windego Spirit of Starvation would reach his bony hands 
into many a tepee during the Moons of Hoar Frost and Frozen 
Winds. But Bull Back-fat was working on Harl’s Indians—play¬ 
ing on their nomad nature and stirring them to rebellion and 
worse. Shrewdly he had chosen the fat, warm summer season, 
when fish could be speared and molting geese clubbed at any wa¬ 
terway in the country; and when the cold-furied Moons of Win¬ 
ter were too far off for them to have a thought about. 

Stanley remembered Frances’ saying that Bull Back-fat lived 
no one knew where and could escape to that unknown retreat. He 
had not seen the significance of it then, but he did now. : . . . 

A little before noon he heard the putt-putt-putt of a motor up¬ 
stream, and presently saw Harl and Frances come sweeping through 
a cluster of tiny wooded islets. Harl skimmed alongside and 
switched off the motor, and the two boats drifted on down-river 
together. 

' Around the next bend the brigade had stopped for the midday 
meal. The two canoes guided in to the bank, the four people 
went ashore. The metis and Indians (Please turn to page 154) 
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Compared to Mr. Heilman, all other 
writers on golf deal with trivialities such 
as stance, swing and back'Spin; here is 
the very soul of the game—its humor. 

“\I/HAT we should do,” remarks Breeze Emerson, “is join a 

' ’ snappy country-club.” 

“Why?” I asks. 

“Because,” he returns, “we’ll never get anywhere with Pomme- 
frite Products until we park ourselves socially in the Big Tent. 
Golf’s the golden gateway. You meet more prominent people 
nowadays in a sand-trap than you do in a bank.” 

“Maybe,” says I; “but if you imagine I’m going to deck my¬ 
self out in a pair of demi-tasse trousers and bloodhound a ball 
around a cow-lot to unload our line of delicatessen, your hay’s on 
fire. Personally, I think this social idea of yours is the whoosh. 
When did a good game of golf get to be a testimonial for potted 
pig’s-feet?” 

“What is it that it is—this golf?” inquires Emerson’s French 
wife Cherie. 

“Pocket-pool in a pasture,” I tells her, “—mostly indulged in 
by gents with one foot in the grave and the other on a banana 
peel. It was invented by a Scotchman who wanted an excuse 
for getting out of Glasgow on a tag-day.” 

“A plump lot you know about it,” comes back Breeze. “The 
royal and ancient may indeed have originated as an old man’s 
frivol, but today babies teethe on mashies and brain their nurses 
with niblicks. Ever play?” 

“Only once,” I replies. “A couple of years ago an uncle of mine 
took me over to his club in the Hackensack Meadows. The 
Miasma Hunt and Fish, it was called, because of what you do 
when you golf there. Every hole’s a water-hole, and every fair¬ 
way a rough. As I remember it, we started at the tenth tee, the 
first nine of the course having been rented to a wild West show 
for the summer. In the winter the ground was used for a shad- 
roe hatchery.” 

“Can’t you discuss anything seriously any more?” scowls 
Emerson. 


“All right,” I snaps. “Let’s get serious. What business have 
we even to be thinking of country-clubs and such society suc¬ 
cotash, with an infant industry in our laps squawking for every 
minute of our attention?” 

Only a few months before, Breeze and I had undertaken to put 
over in America the table delicacies of Pommefrite of France and 
Dawkins of England, following Emerson’s marriage to the niece of 
the former, and mine to a daughter of the latter. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances we could have loafed on the job and probably have 
gotten away with it, but I’m the sort of sap that’ll give even an 
in-law a break. Breeze may feel the same way about it, but we 
just can’t get together on policy. 

“The trouble with you,” says he, “is that you’re about fifty 
Anno Dominis behind the times in your business methods. For 
all practical purposes, you're still out in Indiana selling the 

Hoosiers buggy-whips and iron stags for their front lawns. 

What’s the matter? Are you afraid to mix up with people of 
polish and—” 

“Afraid, hell!” I cuts in. “I’ve mingled with folks that your 
mother couldn’t even wash for. What you overlook is the fact 
that we’re handling a line of stuff that has to be peddled to deli¬ 
catessen-dealers—babies that slice bologny, not golf-shots. How 
many Heinies off the pickle-boat do you expect to meet up with in 
a sand-trap? If you must get sociable with the trade, why not 
join the Hermann P. Hufnagel Choral Society or the Schwabische 
Unterstiitzung and Inside-Straight Verein?” 

“Because,” returns Emerson, “I’m not interested in selling a 
dime’s worth of Blutwurst here and a pound of head-cheese there. 
My idea is a chain of de luxe delicatessens stretching from Rock 
Bound, Me., to Sunny, Cal. That takes dough, and nowadays 
dough goes about in knickers. At the Bayview Club we’d meet 
the—” 

“Hello,” says I. “So you’ve even got the club picked out?” 

“Sort of,” admits Breeze. “Joe Crouch has been after me to 
join, and I halfway promised we would.” 

“We, eh?” I growls. “Please don’t get so damn’ personal with 
your personal pronouns. I have no intention—” 

“It’s a new course,” continues Emerson, “and they’re anxious to 
have their roster filled this month. Nat Strunk’s in, and—” 

“That alone lets me out,” I yelps. “I wouldn’t even vote at the 
same general election with that punk. Bayview must certainly 






be hard up for members, cutting in a hang-nail like Strunk. He 
couldn’t crash a country-club of mine as a hazard.” 

“When did you get so ultra?” demands Breeze. “Nat may not 
be just the sort of lad you’d care to get cast away with, but he’s 
at least a prefix away from being impossible. Anyhow, he’s the 
hand that rocks the cradle, and the salt that seasons the soup in 
our business. He not only knows the chain-store game from A to 
Zither, but he’s got more jack in the box than most crackers 
have crumbs.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” says I, “but Strunk wouldn’t throw his 
mother a rope if he found her hanging. He’d want collateral to 
loan you a two-cent stamp overnight, and raise hell if he didn’t 
get the interest.” 

“What of it?” snaps Emerson. “I’m not figuring on taking him 
for a touch. All I’m after is to get clubby enough with the bozo 
to approach him with a proposition. It just happens that he shoots 
great golf and is a bug on the game. Give me a few rounds with 
him—” 

“Bologny, sliced thin!” I cuts in. “By the time you learn to 
play at meadow marbles well enough to give him an argument, 
you’ll be mumbling through your store teeth and stepping on your 
whiskers. Experts wont mix with dubs, will they?” 

“Where do you get the dub stuff?” snorts Breeze. “I’ll take 
on the best of ’em. Didn’t know I swung a mean mashie, did 
you?” 

“No, I didn’t,” I confesses. “Of course, I’m aware you’re a 
howling she-wolf and a ring-tailed catamount at every form of 
sport from hog-calling to racing raindrops down a window-pane, 
but I rather thought this game of pokeball was a bit beneath you.” 

“Nothing’s beneath me,” brags Emerson. “It’s true I haven’t 
played for some time, but back in Terre Haute old Colonel 
Bogardus Bogey and I used to go around arm in arm. Three- 
hundred-yard drives and forty-foot putts were mere commonplaces 
in my repertory. Did I ever tell you how I—” 

“Never,” I interrupts, “but it sounds incredible. Even Bobby 
Jones can’t do it.” 

"Can’t do what?” barks Breeze. 

“Whatever you claim you did. Not to change the sub¬ 

ject, or even the predicate, why can’t you and I work the deli¬ 
catessen game from our own peculiar sides of the street?” 

“How do you mean?” frowns Emerson. 


‘‘I started Bayview,” shouts Strunk, “and 
no third-rate delicatessen jobber’s going 
to get me out.” 

“It’s quite simple,” I returns. “You deck yourself out daily 
in your plus fore-and-afts, and sink putts for Pommefrite Products, 
while I go about in a quiet but well-tailored business suit of gray 
cheviot and try to sink a few sales. At the end of six months 
we’ll compare cards and see under which system we’ve disposed of 
more kegs of kippered herrings and more links of salami sausage.” 

“St. James the Lesser!” shouts Breeze. “Can’t that brain of 
yours bite into anything except sausage?” 


“That’s all right,” I comes back. “You keep your mind on the 
links, and I’ll keep mine on the sausage. Get the idea—sausage— 
links thus leading up to that chain you’re dreaming about. You 
shoot the golf, and I’ll—” 

“Don’t be so silly,” horns in my Jennie at this juncture. “I 
think it would be rather jolly to join a nice country-club.” 

“Moi aussi,” says Mrs. Emerson. “I love the huntings. The 
golf what you shoot—it is a bird, not?” 

“It’s a bird, yes,” I assures her. “In fact, ma petite, the wild 
golf is America’s national fowl. You must try it some day. It's 
served sliced, with greens and mashie potatoes.” 

“Do as I do,” suggests the Frau, “and pay no attention to him. 
He’s having you on. Golf’s a game. You must have seen it 
played in France. You push a ball around with sticks and—” 

“Ah, ouil” exclaims Cherie. “The billiards.” 

“Yeh,” says I. “Barnyard billiards.” 

“Well, what about it?” snaps Breeze impatiently. “Will you 
join Bayview or wont you?” 

“I wont,” I snaps back. 

“He will,” says the wife. 

“Good-by, pants,” I groans. “Hello, knickers!” 

The following Saturday the four of us traipse out to Bayview, 
my first appearance on any course since I’d won a caddies’ tourna¬ 
ment ten years before with a snappy seventy-one. That’s a part 
of my gay and checkered career Emerson knows nothing about. 
As far as he’s concerned, I’m about as familiar with golf as a 
backward armadillo is with the third verse of the Latvian national 
anthem, and it pleases me to have him think just that way. I have 
a vague idea that something may come of it that’ll brighten up the 
corner where we are. 

"How about arranging with the pro for some lessons for the 
girls?” I asks Joe Crouch, our sponsor. 

“I’ll give ’em all the lessons they’ll need.” says Breeze. “I know 
more about this game than most pro’s have forgotten.” 

“Glad to hear it,” remarks Joe, slipping me a wink. “We need 
some sharpshooters in this club. What's your handicap?” 

“Timidity,” I answers for Emerson, “and the shrinking modesty 
of a violet in a convent keep.” 

“You may start me with five,” says Breeze graciously. “At 
Terre Haute I was a scratch man, but—” 

“So was everybody,” I cuts in. “I never saw a course with so 
much poison ivy.” 

“Come on,” scowls 
Emerson. “Let’s join 
the ladies.” And he 
struts out of the locker- 


“Tell me,” says 
Crouch, standing by 
while I finishes dress¬ 
ing a magnificent game 
of golf, “can Breeze 
really shoot to a five?” 

“I don’t know,” I re¬ 
turns, “but I’m inclined 
to give my doubts a 
benefit. While I’ve 
never seen him play, 
I’ve had some of his 
other boasts analyzed, 
and they rarely showed 
more than a mere trace 
of can-do. Why do 
you ask, if I may be so 
forward and unre¬ 
fined?” 

“Well,” comes back 
Joe, “we’re really anx¬ 
ious to get some decent 
performers into Bay- 
view. You see—” 
“How about Nat Strunk?” I interjects. “I hear he’s a bear¬ 
cat.” 

“Yeh,” growls Crouch, “and that's just the trouble. He’s the 
only member we have who can even come near breaking an eighty, 
and he’s grouching all over the place because there’s nobody to 
give him a real row. And I catch the hell. As president of the 
club, he thinks I ought to provide him with competition.” 

“I should imagine,” says I, “he could get plenty and plus by 
giving strokes.” 

“Not Nat,” retorts Joe. “It’s against his principles to give any¬ 
thing. Gosh, I hope Breeze comes up to his blue-prints. I’d give 
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your right arm to see Strunk taken to the cleaners. How about 
you? You any good?” 

“My tat-work has been highly spoken of,” I replies with be¬ 
coming diffidence, “and I once received honorable mention in an 
Irish-lace competition for amateurs under—” 

With a sudden loss of interest in me and mine, Crouch takes 
himself off and I goes out to join the gals. They’re on the first 
tee watching a demonstration of stances and swings and other 
phases of form staged by Emerson. It’s around noon, and the 
course is deserted. 

“Eye me, Mamma,” says I to the Frau. “How do these nobby 
knickers and woolen shrieks beneath strike the retina?” 

“You look positively hemmed in by pants,” replies Jennie. 

“Surely they are plus more than fours.” 

“Pardonnez-moi,” gurgles Cherie, “while I make what you call 
the ha-ha.” 

“Where’d you get ’em?” asks Breeze. “Off of Judge Taft’s 
clothes-line? Inflate ’em, feller, and they’ll think you’re a 
Zeppelin.” 

“They are a bit blowsy,” I admits, “but the tent-and-awning 
folks that built ’em t^ll me they’re hot on the heels of the mode. 

.Well, what are we here for?” 

“I suggest,” says Breeze, “that you three follow and just look 
on while I play a few holes. That’ll give you an idea of what 
the game’s all about, besides—” 

“Shoot,” I cuts in. “Make this a movie instead of a talkie. 

What do you do first?” 

“I tee up the ball—thus.” explains Emerson. “Now watch me 
knock the gutta percha off its perch.” He winds the club around 
his neck and almost swings himself off his feet. 

“Strike one,” says I. “High and on the outside.” 

“Merveilleuse!” cries his wife, clapping her hands. “It is won¬ 
derful that you miss the ball. 

I did not think you could do 
it. C’est tres difficile, n’est-ce 
pas?” 

“Et comment!” I returns. 

“Out of fifty men shooting, 
forty-nine’ll hit the pill. That 
makes your husband one in 
fifty or two in a hundred. 

’Tis a proud woman you 
should be this day, Mrs. Mul- 
cahey.” 

“Diana of the Ephesians!” 
bellows Breeze. “Can’t a gen¬ 
tleman take a practice swing 
around here without—” 

“Take another,” I suggests 
genially, “and make it an even 
one. Come on, cowboy, 
give it a ride.” 

“Try and follow this with 
the naked eye,” snaps Breeze, 
and separates himself from a 
vicious swipe. 

This time he connects. 

Had he done so solidly, it 
would have taken a relay of 
caddies and extradition pa¬ 
pers to recover the ball; but 
as it is, the drive screeches 
into a tree to the right of the 
tee, bounds across the fair¬ 
way into a sapling on the 
other side and loses itself 
in a tangle of weeds. 

“Ah,” murmurs Cherie. 

“The golf, it is like the bil¬ 
liards.” 

“I did that on purpose,” 
says Emerson, “so I could 

show you folks how to play from the rough. Anybody can shoot Not only is the ball imbedded deep in a footprint, but above 
out in the clear, but it takes skill to extricate yourself from a it is an overhang of thick sedge. Even a Walter Hagen would take 
bad lie.”, .... one l°°k an d ask for a train schedule. The only possible thing 

“Life,” I ventures philosophically, “is like that, too.” to do is to punch it out backward and penalize yourself a stroke, 

Breeze manages to kick the ball out into the fair, but on his next but Breeze Emerson would have none of such cowardly tactics, 
shot he digs up a divot of the size that goes for a farm in France. He just bangs right into the bank—and bangs and bangs and 
But nothing feazes the boy friend. bangs. 

“Do you understand why I did that?” he asks, turning to us “What you do there?” asks Cherie, ducking her fifth shower of 
like a teacher from a blackboard. san d and well-selected anathemas. 


“Cherchez this femme," I shrugs. “Why?” 

“To illustrate,” returns Emerson, “what happens when you slash 
down on a ball and cut into the ground in back of it. Now ob¬ 
serve what occurs when I come through with an easy, pendulumlike 
motion.” 

What occurs is the uprooting of a chunk of turf considerably 
larger than the first piece of real-estate.- That gives Breeze pause, 
but not for long. 

“The shot was perfect,” he declares. “There must be some¬ 
thing wrong with the grass.” 

“Probably,” says I. “I have the same trouble at croquet when 

I run into grass growing from the roots up.How about 

saving this piece? I knew a girl once who made a necklace out of 
square-cut divots. Later on she gave ’em to the city for a public 
park.” 

On his next try Emerson manages to get a fairly long iron shot 
to within a few yards of the green. Dazzled by his success, he 
attempts a fancy chip to the pin, but it’s a wash-out, the ball 
slicing off into a sand-trap that happens to be loafing in the 
vicinity. 

“Great!” I exclaims. “Now to meet some prominent people.’ 

“You may not meet any prominent people,” says Breeze, “but 
you’ll see a prominent shot. Give me the line, cad¬ 
dy, and watch the pin. I may sink it from here.” 

“Yeh,” I jeers, “and you may 
become the next queen-mother of 
Beloochistan last Friday. I’ll kiss 
you if you even get out of the pit. 

Pipe the lie, feller.” 
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“Drying fish for the jewelry trade,” yelps 
Breeze. 

“You’ll be hitting water pretty soon,” says 
I. “Shall I send to the club for some hip- 
boots? Better throw the ball out.” 

“Throw your aunt out!” barks Emerson. “It’s coming out my 
way if it takes all summer.” 

“I wouldn’t stand so close,” I warns Cherie. “You’re likely to 
be crowned queen of the May with a niblick. A woman was killed 
that way once.” 

“C’est vrai?” says she, backing out of the danger zone. 

“Oh, very vrai,” I returns. “I was at the club when it occurred. 
Me and a fellow named Heffernan were sitting in the locker-room 
one day when a guy staggers in, all pale and shaky. 

J‘ ‘What’s the matter?’ I asks. 

“ ‘My wife,’ he moans. ‘I just killed her.’ 

“ ‘Where?’ we inquires. 

“ ‘Down by Number Three green,’ says he. ‘I was in the sand- 
trap. My wife was in back of me. Just as I swung my niblick, 
she got in the way, and I caught her in the temple. Oh, what shall 
I do? What shall I do?’ 

“ ‘Why the agitation?’ cuts in Heffernan. ‘The niblick’s the 
right club to use in a sand-trap.’ ” 

“How do you expect me to get out of here with all that gassing 
going on?” pants Breeze. The perspiration is streaming from him, 
and he has a hole at his feet deep enough to bury the shame 
of ages in. 

“What do you lie?” I asks. “Thirty-two? Cheer up. You still 
have a chance to break a thirty-five.” 

“What for you dig so much?” inquires Cherie, with a frown of 
iupatience. “Is it that you seek for the oil?” 

“He’s probably hunting for prehistoric bones,” says I. “Golf- 
clubs are full of old fossils.” 

But Emerson can be neither kidded nor coaxed into giving up 
his hopeless job. He continues sloshing away at the ball, making 
an impossible lie less possible with each wallop. 

“I’ll get this out yet,” fumes Breeze. “The sand-trap hasn’t 
been built that can make a sucker out of me.” 

“Perhaps not,” I concedes, “but you must admit this one is 
making a gallant effort. By the way, would it interest you to 
know that a shaft more than five thousand feet deep has been 
sunk at the Calumet and Hecla copper mine in Michigan?” 

“Shut your trap,” snarls Emerson, “and let me shoot.” 

“In excavating the Panama Canal,” I goes on, “something like 
six million cubic yards of dirt were scooped from the Culebra Cut. 
At Carrara in Italy, a quarry—” 

“There she goes,” suddenly shouts Breeze. It’s a fact. By 
some hocus-pocus he’s managed to hoist the ball out of the pit, 
and my eye follows it as it crosses the green and plumps—into a 
trap on the other side! 

“Let’s go to lunch,” says Emerson. “I could easily pitch it out 


of there, but I think you folks already have a good idea how the 
niblick’s used in sand.” 

“Oh, I see!” I exclaims. “You were just demonstrating in the 
trap.” 

“Why, certainly,” comes back Breeze. “You don’t think I took 
all those shots because I had to?” 

While the girls are upstairs powdering their noses and renewing 
their blushes, Emerson and I proceed to drown dull care and its by-: 
products in the locker-room. We’re thus engaged when who should 
drift down our alley but Nat Strunk. He’s a hulk of a lad with 
piggy eyes, hog jowls and a porky paunch. 

“I hear,” says he, addressing Breeze, “that you play quite a 
game of golf.” 

“Not quite,” returns Emerson modestly. “I’ve shot so little 
lately I doubt if I could dub through in an eighty.” 

“That’s about my gait,” grunts Strunk. “Do you happen to 
be dated up this afternoon?” 

“No,” answers Breeze. “Like to take me on for eighteen holes 
of pars and birdies?” 

“Don’t care if I do,” comes back Porky with ill-concealed eager¬ 
ness. “Meet you on the tee at two-thirty.” 

“I’ll be there,” promises Emerson. 

“I thought,” says I, when Nat wallows away, “that your big 
idea in joining this deadfall was to get in good with that nickel- 
squeezer?” 

“And how in good I’m going to get!” chortles Breeze. “This 
afternoon marks the beginning of a friendship that’ll make the lit¬ 
tle affair between Dan Damon and Pat Pythias glow with all the 
warmth of a bowing acquaintance in an ice-house. Strunk’s so 
starved for a snappy round of golf he’ll kiss the hand that feeds 
him.” 

“Maybe,” says I, “but just where’ll you get off when he finds 
out you practically spend week-ends in traps and drive divots 
farther than you do balls? Nat doesn’t strike me as the sort of 
bozo who’ll relish being taken for a ride, either. Instead of a hot 
friendship, he’s likely to go out and get a mortgage on your other 
shirt so he can foreclose. Seriously, why should we get in Dutch 
with Strunk over a spoof?” 

“What are you talking about?” growls Emerson. “Are you 
intimating I can’t go around this course in eighty or thereabouts?” 

“Eighty!” I snaps. “You couldn’t get around it in a sled. I’ve 
seen worse players than you in my time, but I can’t remember 
just when or where. A bird with neuritis in one arm and a heavy 
overcoat over the other could give you five bisques a hole and 
bring you in nineteen down.” 

“When,” demands Breeze, “did you qualify as a judge?” 

“This morning,” says I. 

“Judas H. Priest!” yelps Emerson. “You didn’t take that stuff 
I was pulling seriously, did you?” 

“As who,” I asks, “could ever take your golf that way? Kidding 
on the public square, if I were you, (Please turn to page 147) 
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They saw him win and lose—saw a blinding scintillation of blue- 


'T'HE SKIPPER yawned, pushed aside his charts, and absently 
-*■ stretched his legs along the wardroom transom. A vicious roll 
of the ship threw him violently under the mess-table. He cursed, 
grinned and tried again, bracing his lean body against a stanchion. 

“Must have thought I was ashore,” he remarked dryly. “Well, 
Surge, how do you like torpedo-boat life?” 

The Surgeon looked up from his Illustrated London News. 
“Swell. I’m glad to be here. I’ve done seven years in the Navy, 
and I expect to put in plenty more, but I figure that this is about 
the really useful time I’ll serve.” 

“You’re damn’ right! You’re a lot more use here than you’d 
be in the Fleet, and so am I. If I was in the Fleet now, would 
I be skipper of anything? Yeah—a broadside division on some 
big battlewagon! Gun drill and spotter drill and loading drill and 
abandon-ship drill and subcaliber drill and general-quarters drill 
and guard mount and liberty in some God-forsaken limey port! 
Over here with the Flotilla, it’s gunnery practice and general quar¬ 
ters, and nine times out of ten it’s no drill—it’s for keeps!” 

“In the Fleet,” said the Surgeon, “it's different from this life. 
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I had something to do besides get seasick at sea, and drink ale in 
port. The men on a battleship get something the matter with 
them occasionally. This bunch of hyenas are the hardiest lot of 
gobs I’ve seen yet. I’ve been on this ship three weeks, and yes¬ 
terday at four bells I treated my first patient. I lanced a black 
eye!” 

“Whose?” 

“Name’s Bell. Quartermaster second class. Said he got into 
trouble ashore with some Sinn Feiners.” 

“Just like him, the hellion.You know, Surge, there’re 

some remarkable men on these destroyers. You have to know ’em 
the .way I do to appreciate them and overlook their weaknesses. 
Some of the men right on this ship have been educated for civilian 
life—they stick in the Navy because they like it, and they stick 
to the Flotilla because they have more freedom than they have in 
the Fleet. This fellow Bell, now. His old man is leader of one 
of the big orchestras back in the States, and he’s a damn’ good 
musician himself—get him to play the violin for you some time 
when he’s drunk.” 




and-white flame. .... And, silhouetted against the burst of the explosion, a dark figure. 


“Why don’t you take an interest in a man like that?” 

“Interest, hell! He’s a good quartermaster—that’s what in¬ 
terests me! Besides, it’s none of my business. I’ve got to run 
my ship—where would I get the time to play wet nurse to a lot 
of gobs that can take care of themselves? There’s a fairly high 
percentage of old-timers in my crew—second- and third-cruise 
men who can’t forget the ‘wooden ships and iron men' days, and try 
to act the part. Bell’s one of ’em. Wait’ll we get back to Queens¬ 
town and watch ’em carry him aboard every night.” 

“Isn’t there some way to stop a man like that from ruining 
himself?” asked the Surgeon. (Surgeons can say many things to 
a skipper that a line officer dares not say.) 

The Skipper threw back his head and guffawed. 

“Oh, nonsense! Let me tell you, in war-time, with things as 
they are in Ireland now, a commanding officer’s got to go easy. 
No liberty, no women, nothing but go to sea and stand watch- 
and-watch for a week and ten days at a time, and come in again 
and paint ship, and always wondering who’s going to get blown 
up next—believe me, I’ve turned my back on a lot of things, and 


I’m glad of it. Let ’em try to beat up the whole Sinn Fein or the 
British Navy—let ’em shoot craps till they're all in hock to one 
another! If they have to do that to be the kind of crew I’ve got 
below-decks, let 'em! In an emergency I’d back ’em against the—” 

A muffled cry on deck struggled above the gale—a rush of feet— 
a sudden yell down the wardroom voice-tube: “Torpedo! Port 
quarter!”—then the clangor of the general alarm sounding to 
general quarters, and the rising crescendo of the blowers as throt¬ 
tles and gauges answered the engine-room telegraph’s frantic de¬ 
mand for full speed ahead. Under the full power the ship stag¬ 
gered and reeled; then she tucked her stern into her wake and 
heeled far over in a mad, desperate circle to port. 

The Skipper and the Surgeon made the deck together. On the 
bridge, the young officer of the deck, cursing under his breath, 
leaned far out as though to turn the ship by the torque of his 
own body. 

“It’s right at us! Full rudder, Jones, for God’s sake! Now 
she’s swinging faster. Come on, you goddam old bucket, get that 
stern around! If it hits us at all, it’ll (Please turn to page 108) 
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THE a uth or of 
“Quicksands’ is one 
of the few writers to 
feel, keenly, the tre¬ 
mendous drama of 
our day. Here is love 
and flight—a shareof 
the sky with the gods; 
then the flash of news- 
film making all 
the world witness to 
what has happened. 


V/IALOU had seen it in the 
Times. Life would slip it 
to her that way. Coming back, 
letters in one hand, paper in the 
other, from the trip to the liv¬ 
ing-room door that was part of 
her morning ritual, yawning com¬ 
fortably, glancing casually—she 
had seen it. On the front page, 
in tidy black headlines. 

Now the Times lay on the floor beside Malou’s bed, and Malou 
lay face down among all her little foolish lacy pillows—shivering. 
Not weeping. Too stunned—too sick, for that. 

From the top of her silken brown head to the sole of her foot, 
her beautiful body shook in the grip of a mysterious and soundless 
rigor. She didn’t sob. She didn’t cry out. She hadn’t, even in 
the first moment of seeing Eddie’s name, so much as mentioned 
God. What was the use? 

She and Eddie, between them, had defied Him—the God that 
you took from a printed book. Apparently, Eddie had defied him 
once too often. With resultant headlines on the front page of 
the Times. Which made the thing a fact—grisly and unanswer¬ 
able. She didn’t doubt it. She didn’t clutch at any shred of hope. 
She lay flat on her face in her bed as if an icy wind had blown her 
there, and from head to foot she shivered ceaselessly and sound¬ 
lessly, while the little clock upon her bedside table ticked off min¬ 
ute after minute—while in at her open window came sounds of 
street-cars passing, taxies honking, wheels turning, whistles blow¬ 
ing. A world still going on—incredibly. 

With Eddie out of it. 

That was in the Times. 

“Airman Killed in Trial Flight. Eddie Mackenzie Crashes at 
Curtis Field—Plane of His Own Design.” She had told him that 
plane would get him some day. “Wings Buckle.” What wings 
don’t—if you crowd them too far! Eddie crowded his luck for¬ 
ever. Eddie—Eddie—Eddie! Up and down the corridors 

of her inner consciousness something ran shrieking his name—- 
Eddie—Eddie—Eddie!—wailing, crying. But her lips didn’t move. 
That was what loving Eddie had taught her: to consume her own 
smoke, to cover her trail,- to keep a close mouth—no matter what 


went on back of her eyes, no matter what happened—out in the 
world—the outer world. 

“Mackenzie’s Wife in California. Notified by Long- 

Distance.” Made a good story for the front page—didn’t it! 

No one had notified Malou, although the crash had occurred— 
still according to the Times —at five o’clock the previous afternoon. 

Eddie had always warned her. 

“Y’know, kid,” he had said, “if I cracked up tomorrow—I 
couldn’t even mention your name in my will. I couldn’t leave you 

a lock of hair.You know that, don’t you? It’d ruin you 

—that’s all.” 

She had known it. And he had known it. And now it had hap¬ 
pened. Dead. He had been dead twelve—thirteen—fourteen—- 
fifteen— sixteen hours! And she was getting it—along with several 
million other strangers—from the front page of the morning paper. 

She—Malou—who had had his arms, had his lips and his eyes 
and his low unsteady whispers, his heavy heartbeats, the very in¬ 
nermost self of himself—for her own! 

“Can you see the headlines?” he had told her. ‘“Well-known 

Birdman Crashes. Beautiful Young Actress Prostrated by 

News. Wife of W. K. B. Hurrying Home for Funeral!’— 

always supposing there are sufficient remains to hold a party over. 
.No, no, Malou! We’ve got to be cagey as hell, sweet¬ 
ness—to get away with it.” 

They had been cagey as hell. For almost a year they had got¬ 
ten away with it. 

For almost a year they had held their lease of a glamorous pas¬ 
sionate secret world—the world which Eddie’s wife made secret, 
because she wouldn’t let Eddie go. Not wanting him herself, she 
wouldn’t free him to live in a wide gay careless safe world—with 
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any other woman. Eddie’s wife in 
Hollywood, making rotten pictures— 
when she worked at all, which wasn't 
often. Eddie’s money kept her i 
Easy Street. She had been in Holly¬ 
wood three idle roistering years be¬ 
cause it amused her to stay there. 

Eddie—on Curtis Field—taking up 
that devil of a ship he’d spent so many 


Sometimes she thought she knew him only when she was in 
lis arms. 

’ he used to say. “It’s all you’ll 


wings—the closing wings—of Death! 

Anyhow — Hollywood — and Curtis 
Field! You couldn’t call that 1 
riage, could you? 

And Malou—lying on her face, 
shaking with a terrible soundless chill 
that was as much of the soul as of the 

body.The white smooth body, 

widowed overnight—the ardent rebel¬ 
lious soul pitched headlong overnight 
into hell. 

What would you call that? 

Nothing—nothing that could be 
spoken. Nothing ever to be known— 
of anyone. Nothing that had ever hap¬ 
pened—so far as the world wei' 
Silence—darkness—oblivion. That w 
the end—for Malou. 


“Snatch your moments, kid!” 
get. It’s all any of us get.” 

“Where would I be,” he once said to her, “if I couldn’t take a 
joke from the gods? Washed up, long ago—that’s where I'd be!” 

Long ago or not—washed up was where he was now! With his 
mocking eyes, with his good-looking cocky mouth, with his strong 
ugly hands, with the cowlick that wouldn’t let his hair lie smooth 

prayerful cursing hours over. when he parted it—he always had such a frightful time making 

Hawk’s wings — broken wings — black his hair lie smooth. 

’ ' ' " * “Mackenzie’s plane burst into flames as it touched the 

ground.” .... 

“Eddie—Ed-die! .... O-h-h-h—Ed-die!” 

Malou set her teeth into lace and pink satin—acrid and dry to 
the taste as sawdust; her white teeth ground into delicate close- 
set embroidery of garland and wreath. She writhed in an agony 
of sobs crowding up from some tortured center of her being. “You 

can’t cry, Malou—you can’t—you can’t.What shall I do? 

... Oh, Eddie—Eddie—what shall I do!” 

Then she rolled over and sat up in bed—putting a hand to her 
hair, putting the hem of the sheet to her eyes, in the extremest 
instant of her suffering, reaching for powder-puff and lipstick on 
the night-table beside the clock. She swallowed desperately. She 
stiffened and steadied herself as if a rod of steel slid down the 
length of her body. 

“Come in!” she called in a voice only faintly husky. She had 
heard the maid—the latch clicking, the door closing. 

“Good momin’, Miss Carlin,” said rosy Irish Ann. “I’m a little 
late this mornin’.” 

From behind a lazy flapping of the Times, Malou 
responded sweetly: “It's all right, Ann. You could 
be a little later and nobody d report you for it.” 

“Was it a good party last night?” Ann inquired 
with friendly solicitude. 

Of course there had been a party the night be¬ 
fore. The Times had blacked that out along 
with other things. Now Malou remembered. 
She had got Ann to press something for her 
—she had told her Howard was back from 
Europe—she had told her about the bracelet 
from Cartier’s—in Paris, so much more ex¬ 
citing than Cartier’s in New York. She was 
in the habit of telling Ann a good deal—Ann 
was such a mothering soul. 

“Ye’ve had no breakfast!” the mothering 
soul accused suddenly. “What’s the matter 
—now? Don’t ye feel good this mornin’?” 

“Oh, I'm all right, Ann,” said Malou. She 
actually laughed. 

“Was the liquor all right—at the party?” 
insisted Ann gravely. 

“Wonderful,” said Malou. “I'm all right 
—I’m just not hungry" 

“Don’t go bein’ foolish and startin’ a diet 
—you with your lovely Agger!” 

"I'm not, Ann—I haven't the least idea of diet- 

“Well—that’s good,” said Ann. She sent a carpet- 
sweeper along the taupe and golden spaces of 
Malou’s rugs with long easy strokes. 

‘"I think I'll get up,” said Malou suddenly. She 
swung her feet over the side of the bed, put the 
tips of her Angers to her eyes—better not let Ann 
see her eyes, better not let Ann see her mouth; it 
must be written there—that the world had come to an 
end, that morning. Malou's world—Eddie’s world. 

Whatever was written on Malou’s face, Ann’s 
showed nothing but her usual ruddy good nature, her 
endless anxiety for other people’s comfort. 

“I must be gettin’ ye another bath-rug,” said Ann. 
5 a disgrace to the house.” 

Malou wanted to scream at her: “I sha’n’t need it.” 

Instead she threw a double handful of bath-salts into the steam¬ 
ing tub, stripped off her sheer gold-colored nightgown, stood for 

one staring moment before the mirror in the bathroom.On 

the other side of the bathroom door, Ann was making up the bed 

with swishing noises of thrown-back sheets. Life was 

going on. Ann made up the bed today—she would make it up 
tomorrow. 

“I sha’n’t need it,” said Malou to the self staring stupidly out 
of the glass at her. Stupid—that’s what she looked. Not stabbed 
to the heart, but clouted over the head—her face the face of a 


“Poor devil!” said 

Howard. Malou 

sat staring. Somewhere 
there before her eyes— 
under a tangled 
of wreckage — Eddie, 
somewhere under that! 


Eddie had warned her. And he had proved himself an accurate 
prophet. 

“Our world,” he had said, “it’s not the one that was made in 
seven days. We were out of the Garden, kid, before we started. 
It’s a cold deal. But what have you! Half a moon is better 
than no moon at all—what!” 

He used to call her his Half-moon Girl. 

He used to call his wife the Gilded Fetter. 

You couldn’t tell, with Eddie, whether he was bitter, or resentful, 
or cynical—from being hurt, by his wife—or whether his laughing 
was real. He laughed a great deal—even at Malou. Certainly at 
Life. 
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dark-eyed stupid doll. Her body—it surprised her dully that her 
body was still lovely. Almost she looked for it to deliquesce— 
grayly. 

Her body must be dead—since her heart had died. 

She was lying in her bath with her eyes closed, mercifully 
drugged for a space with that hot waveless tide, when Ann tapped 
on the door. 

“Miss Carlin, you’re wanted on the phone. Shall I say you 
can’t come?” 

“Yes—no—no, Ann! Tell them to hold the wire!” 

“I think it’s Mr. West,” said Ann. She brought a silver 

shawl and put it about Malou’s shoulders, who stood shivering 
at the telephone. “Do you want to get your death of cold, Miss 
Carlin?” 

“Might be one way out,” said Malou, smiling. 

She was prettily pleasant to Howard—in a voice like a doll’s, 
talking. 

“Oh—wonderful! How are you? It was a swell party, Howard 

darling! I never in my life had a better time.Why—let 

me see.No—I can’t possibly! Heartbroken—but I can’t! 

Having lunch with a girl I used to go to school with back in 
Georgia.” 

She had gone to school with Charlotte Greene—-millions of 
years ago, before she met Eddie, before she and Eddie had ex¬ 
plored— 

“Don’t think about Eddie,” she said to herself, “—not now. 
. Wait!” 

So she walled off Eddie, in her mind, controlling a tendency to 
chattering teeth—and returned to Howard and the matter of 
Charlotte Greene. 

“We’re lunching at one—at the Carlton—don’t be so curious, 
darling! Shall I wear a white carnation?” 

“Will that make it Mother’s Day?” said Howard. 

That was the sort of thing Howard said—to be funny. 

“Well—anyhow!” said Malou, and rang him off very gently. 
She couldn’t have stood there much longer. 

She went back to the bathroom and did her face—with great 
care, using a touch of shadow on her eyelids, which she didn’t 
commonly favor, and a bit more rouge than usual; making herself 
a very beautiful mouth, delicately smaller than her own perhaps 
too ardent one. 

Eddie had once said to her: “You’ve got a damned honest 
mouth—for a woman. No piker, are you, kid?” 

She remembered, while using her lipstick, how Eddie had loved 
her mouth. It seemed too cruel to be making it scarlet and allur¬ 
ing now—and Eddie not there to see. Didn’t Hindoo widows 
blacken their teeth—or something of the sort? Or did they 
merely burn themselves alive—along with the dead man’s horse 
and dog? 

Widows? What had widows to do with Malou? Talking 
this blasphemous rot over a telephone to another man, while 
Eddie— 

“Don’t come in too early tomorrow morning, Ann,” said Malou 
suddenly. 

“Is it another party?” asked Ann. “It must be wonderful to be 
on the stage,” she said wistfully. 

“I’m not much of an actress,” admitted Malou. She wasn’t. 
Her looks and her well-bred Southern voice kept her in roles—of 
a sort: pleasant, unimportant pretty little roles, that kept Malou 
going. Kept the wolf off the doormat. 

“Why, Ann?” asked Malou curiously. One never knew what 
went on back of other people’s eyes—any more than other people 
knew one’s own hidden strugglings and squirmings. Fancy, nice 
simple Ann yearning for glory! 

“Well,” said Ann, “you certainly do get to know a lot of men— 
don’t you, Miss Carlin?” 

Malou laughed. Her laughter cracked in the middle, and she 
stopped it abruptly. Had she ever known but one man her whole 
life long? Had she ever known him? The monotonous inner 
chant began again: “Ed-die—Eddie—Eddie.” 

She couldn’t see his face—couldn’t bring it back any more than 

if he had been the veriest stranger. What had his voice 

been like? She had so loved his voice—there had been a queer 
resonant note in it; but what was it like? How did it sound? 
It couldn’t be gone, so soon—not absolutely gone, in just a few 
hours, not gone! 

“What time is it, Ann?” she asked brightly. “I’ve got to stop 
at a drug-store.” 

Ann said it was half-past twelve. She followed Malou to the 
door and stood there, dust-rag in one plump reddened hand, a wisp 
of blonde hair straggling over one cheek. 



“Be good!” said Ann. “And have a 
good time!” 

“What do you think I am?” said 
Malou. “A contortionist?" 

She smiled. She smiled all the way down in the 
elevator. Twelve stories of smile, curving her 
painted lips. What did they call the people who 
used to carve smiles on the faces of their victims? 

Com-compra-somtXhmg . Comprachicos! A 

lipstick can be as good as a knife when it comes to 
carving a smile—can’t it, Eddie? She couldn’t feel 
Eddie any more; she couldn’t see him or hear him; 
he was getting away from her. 

The drug-store was almost empty—of people. 

Full of perfumes and powders and candies and nail-brushes, bath- 
salts and swimming-caps. 

Luckily the clerk behind the counter knew her—she’d been there 
often enough. Lean, sloppy young person; he needed a shave, but 
his eyes were susceptible. Narrow, dark-lashed eyes, a trifle hu¬ 
mid. His mouth was very young; it quivered slightly when Malou 
spoke to him, leaning over the counter—she herself could sense 
the faint warm hint of gardenia that followed her movements. 

“A dozen tablets—please,” she said. “And I’m in a frightful 
hurry!” Her smile flattered him with its suggestion of depending 
upon his pleasure—in hurrying. 

He resisted her—obviously embarrassed and reluctant. “I don’t 
know if I can let you have it, Miss Carlin. Not that much—at 
one time.” 

“Why on earth?” inquired Malou, wide-eyed and guileless. “I’ve 
gotten it here before—without any question.” Her eyes reproached 
him gently for his lordly cruelty in raising obstacles. 

“Well, you see—Mr. Voladay’s not in, just now.” 

“Good!” said the flutter in Malou’s breast. 
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It had been such a beautiful work 
—once, long ago. Now it was a: 
dead as the moon. Life seemed -a 

its lowest ebb.“Are yoi 

waiting, Eddie?” said Malou. 


“I'll tell Mr. Vola- 
day I insisted.” She’d 
leave a note, she se- 
c r e 11 y considered. 
She told the clerk pa¬ 
thetically : “I haven’t 
been sleeping at all 
well—and I’ve got the 
chance of an awfully 
good part. I can’t af¬ 
ford to be nervous 
and tired out. I’ve 
got to be — rested. 
. You see!” 

The spontaneous 
gesture of her gray- 
gloved left hand im¬ 
plied that there could 
be nothing he didn’t 
see. Masculine omnip¬ 
otence, against a 
background of bath- 
sal ts and shaving- 
creams ! 


“And I aw in a terrible hurry,” she persisted. 

“We-U—” he said again, less surely. 

“Thank you so much!” sighed Malou. She had the twelve tab¬ 
lets wrapped and in the black suede bag under one arm before he 
had definitely decided to brave Mr. Voladay’s absence. 

“I wish you’d let me know,” he stammered youngly, “—the open¬ 
ing night of your show. I’d sure like to be there! ” 

“You shall know,” promised Malou. One might, she thought, 
to that extent depend upon the tabloids. 

“And don’t take more than two of those, at a time.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Malou—she laughed charmingly. “I’ve 
been taking this for years. Six is fatal—isn’t it?” 

“Well—most likely six would, be.” 

Six not enough—ticked the brain under Malou’s leaf-brown 
wave. 

“Isn’t it a wonderful day!” she said to him, com¬ 
radely—departing. 

“Beautiful!” said the young drug-clerk reverently. 
He saw her, November though it was, through a mist 
of white pear-blossoms, dogwood and other flora. 

He could not hear her, as the door swung to behind 
her, crying wildly—in utter silence: “All right, Eddie! 
All right so far!” 

Charlotte Greene was waiting when Malou got to the 
Carlton. Seated at a small table in a corner of a 
i full of small tables, she presented the im¬ 
pression, rather, of fending off comment with the 
high head and composed lip of one who is impor¬ 
tant in other circles, even if not at the moment 
conspicuous. 

“Small-town—you can’t hide it!” thought Ma¬ 
lou, making a languid way between chatterers and 
smokers, between dark tailored frocks and 

unanimous silver-pointed dark furs. Charlotte 

was in purple, distinctly try¬ 
ing to her chastely unmade- 

up features, her small, rather 
colorless, mouth. 

They met with effusion. 
“Charlotte darling—how ab¬ 
solutely heavenly to see you 
again! Am I late? So sorry! 
I overslept this morning.” 

“Malou—you look absolute¬ 
ly wonderful! I suppose you’re 
working yourself to death.” 

Malou thought: “Then it 
does show! Eddie — you’ve 
left your mark!” She sat 
down and took out a tortoise¬ 
shell cigarette-case. 

“No,” she said airily, “as it 
happens, I’m not working at all 
just now. The oversleep, Char¬ 
lotte, my lamb—was an over¬ 
hang—as one may say!” And 
she added, to clinch her effect 
of careless gayety, “Wild party last night! ” 

“Oh-h—I see!” said Charlotte. She refused a cigarette, then 
took one suddenly. Malou offered her small silver lighter and lit 
up for herself—drew the smoke into her lungs with a tiny gasp. 
First, that day. She should have had one before. She and Eddie 
smoked the same cigarette; he had bought her a carton last time 
he was in town. She said to herself grimly: “Lay off, Eddie, 
till this is over!”—and smiled across the little table. 

Charlotte smoked, perhaps not quite quirking her little finger, 
but very nearly. An air of conscious sophistication sat vaguely 
awry upon her. 

“Well, Malou,” she said jauntily, “how long since we’ve seen each 
other? I declare it seems an age.” 

Malou said: “You were here four years ago, Lottie.” 

“I know it—I was here, getting my trousseau.” 

Tulle clouds and orange-blossoms. Charlotte buying chemises 
and nightgowns for the shell-spectacled eyes of an Atlanta cotton- 
broker. His name was Edwin. The chemises and nightgowns were 
terrible. Charlotte had said—in one shop after another: “I do 
think lace is so cheap-looking—don’t you? I think just a touch 
of that wonderful French embroidery—and very pale pink and 
blue ribbons. I do think there’s nothing so immoral-looking—if 
you know what I mean—as colored undies!” The rising tide of 
color. The Atlanta cotton-broker hadn’t had to stem it. If it 
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required shell-spectacles to appreciate wonderful French em¬ 
broidery—why, shell-spectacles was what Charlotte had married. 

Married! Suppose Malou had been able to marry Eddie— 
with or without tulle and orange-blossoms. In every color of the 
rainbow—or in no color at all. 

“You're jealous of Charlotte,” she said to herself. “Eddie, I’m 
jealous of this stupid friendly fool—who’s never had anything.” 

“ Mackenzie’s Wife in San Francisco . Notified by Long- 

Distance." 

After all—Mackenzie’s wife! That never stopped hurting, say 
what you please! 

Said Malou, smiling: “Well. Charlotte—how’s the baby? Don’t 
tell me you left him in Atlanta!" 

Charlotte said guiltily: “Yes. Malou. I did. I’ve got the most 
wonderful nurse for him—she prac¬ 
tically raised Edwin, after his 
mother died." Of course anybody 
that had raised Edwin! 

"And he's on a regular diet.” said 
Charlotte. She went into minute 
detail of the baby's diet.' “I really 
needed a rest,” she said pathetically. 

“Heavens,” said Malou. “I should 
think so! Having a baby must be 
a full-time job.” 

"Oh—it is—it is!” said Charlotte. 

“You don’t know! No woman who 
hasn't brought a child into the 
world can have the least idea—" 

Charlotte would call having a 
baby bringing a child into the 
world; she would believe that un¬ 
less you'd had a baby—your ideas must be 
limited. 

Eddie's wife could have given him a child 
—the rotten selfish gold-digger! Eddie 
should have had a son! With Eddie's eyes 

and his voice. Fine chance! The 

Edwins got sons, but the Eddies didn't. 

Plenty of near-sighted, fat-chinned little 
Edwins running around the world, while 
splendid crazy adventurers like Eddie got 
wiped out. One minute a smudge on the 
sky, the next— where? Where are you— 

Eddie? .... Eddie—I can't even see you. 

I can’t even see your eyes. 

“Some one you know, over there?” asked Charlotte curiously. 

Malou jerked herself together, frightened. Had she been star¬ 
ing for Charlotte to wonder at? She said casually: “Let’s go 

into the dining-room, shall we? You must be starved. 

No—just some one I thought I knew, for a moment.” 

Over their black coffee, at the end of an endless meal in which 
Malou had made all the gestures of eating and drinking, over and 
over, inwardly revolted— 

“Malou,” said Charlotte suddenly, “when are you going to get 
married, dear?” 

Not to be able to shriek with crazy laughter! Not to be able 
to sob one's lungs out. 

"Why, Charlotte!” said Malou. “Do you think I’m getting— 
spinsterish?” 

She smiled and offered her cigarette-case. 

Charlotte shook her head—reprovingly. “I don’t like to see 
you smoking so much, Malou. Is it good for you?” 

“You mean as a substitute for marriage?” 

“Now, my dear—don’t be clever with me! You know I’m not 
witty, like you—I’m just your little friend from down home who 
wants to see you happy—and settled.” 

“Don’t I look happy?” said Malou. Widening her eyes, stretch¬ 
ing her rouged mouth—making shallow silver sounds quite ef¬ 
fectively. 

“Isn’t there anyone at all?” persisted Charlotte. “You must 
meet a lot of nice men.” 

“Oh, I do—flocks of them. You’ve no idea!” 

“Then, Malou—why don’t you marry one of them? You don’t 
know, my dear, what happiness really is—until you’ve got a house 
—and a man—and a child—of your own.” 

“I’ve got two rooms and a bath,” said Malou. Very dimly, 
fainter than smoke along the horizon, came back to her for one 
moment the turn of Eddie’s head—his long-limbed slouching 

walk, crossing the sitting-room. “Must a house,” added 

Malou, dry-lipped, “have more than that?” 


“Be as funny as you like,” said Charlotte. “Some day you’ll 
wake up.” 

“If you’re doing any praying for me, darling, I’d much rather 
sleep,” said Malou. She slid a bill beneath the check the waiter 
presented to her, smiled at him and rose. 

"Not waiting for change?” asked Charlotte cautiously. “Malou, 
you extravagant thing! Are you doing very well, this year?” 

"Oh—marvelously!” said Malou. 

“You've never regretted going on the stage—have you?” 

“On the contrary, I’ve every reason—today—to be grateful— 
for my profession.” 

Truth cutting the warm, scented air like a blade—invisible. 

“I'm so glad for you, darling,” said Charlotte. 

“Darling—that’s awfully sweet of you!” said Malou. 

A damned honest mouth, Eddie had said. For a woman! 
Just one instant a tone of his voice came back to her with the 

words. She fought to keep it—it died away from her, left 

her isolate—outer and inner darkness. 

She told Charlotte good-by—prettily, with all the necessary 
phrases—and turned from the Carlton south along the Avenue. 

Steps, steady behind her, steady, finally, beside her, drew her 
resentful look. 

“Howard—how perfectly absurd of you!” 

“The watchdog of the treasure!” said Howard, beaming. “How’d 
your party go?” 

“Call it that if you like,” said Malou, “lunching with a friend 
of one’s girlhood—a Keeper of the Old Oaken Bucket—a Parker 
on the Warm Hearthstone!” She smiled. Howard chuckled. 

Howard was short and thick-set and ruddy. Tweeds from 
London —cliches from Paris—mind from Kansas City, where he 
was born. In the cow’s horn—as one might say. 

He wore his hat like an Englishman, than which more cannot 
be said in a hat’s favor. Under the hat he carried about the usual 
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number of masculine faiths—in himself, in his bootlegger, in the 
purchasing power of cash, in the susceptibility of women. He had 
brought Malou a diamond and sapphire bracelet from Cartier’s, 
which she was at this moment wearing. Not a marrying man, 
Howard, but incontestably the Perfect Playmate. Jealous of his 
freedom but prodigal of his affections. He could see a ring and 
an altar, miles off—but to any other hazards he turned a blind 
spot. He had frequently told Malou that he loved her—perspiring 
visibly about the upper lip and tangibly about the palm of the 
hand as he did so. Which made it convincing. 


Malou was extraordinarily fond of him—and loathed his touch. 
That was the only drawback to Howard. 

He fingered his small reddish mustache, walking along beside 
her, looking sideways at her out of gray slightly bloodshot eyes. 
Boyish eyes, for all their sophisticate weariness. Howard drank a 
lot; he gave a lot of wild parties. If Malou played around with 
him, she would have every aid to forgetfulness, right at her elbow. 
People sometimes seemed to forget—if they kept at it, long 
enough. 

“What’re you doing this afternoon?” (Please turn to page 150) 




who devised that amusing little hook, “I’ve Got Your Number” and demon¬ 
strated, upon these pages, how you may really “Tell Your Own Fortune.” 


Illustrated by Frederic J. Garner 


IF you do not like the fate that has been allotted you, take it back 
*■ and get another. When a man has poor eyesight, he buys 
glasses. A woman turns straight hair into curly at will. No parent 
would think of letting a baby remain bowlegged. Yet these same 
people will hang onto a job they do not like, live in places they 
hate, accept uncongenial companionship, or stay engaged indefi¬ 
nitely, and lay the blame on destiny. Few there are who need be 
the slaves of Fate. Fate is a bully that goes down before a bold 
onslaught. 

There are two ways of getting around Fate. You can modify 
your reaction to circumstances, or change the circumstances them¬ 
selves. Some physical infirmities cannot be cured; some burdens 
must be carried; some responsibilities must be accepted. In cases 
like these where the circumstances actually cannot be altered, you 
can change your fate by changing your attitude. Everyone knows 
people who have triumphed in spite of tremendous handicaps. 
They changed their emotional reaction to the circumstances. 

But the philosophy of resignation has been overdone. Making 
the best of things may be a camouflage for refusing to exert one¬ 
self. The universe is in a state of flux; Nature is never two days 


alike; kittens become cats, babies grow up; and in the midst of all 
this transformation, mankind tries to hold things stationary. He 
encases himself in habit for protection. He is afraid to change 
when change would benefit him. He excuses himself from adven¬ 
turing, on the ground that he will injure some one, not realizing 
that it is as hard to do harm as to do* good. At the same time he 
is hoping in the depths of his heart that an earthquake, a fire, a 
tidal wave or some other act of God will effect his release. He 
doesn’t care how much his loved ones suffer, so long as they can’t 
blame him for it. Need we point out that “him” means “her” 
also? 

The following suggestions for controlling your destiny are not 
ultimate solutions of your problem, but rather promptings intended 
to start you thinking for yourself. If you don’t like our plans for 
you, make your own. The important thing is that you be master 
of your fate and not the slave of circumstances. 

This game provides a good way of getting acquainted with 
people. Test your beloved. Test yourself. Get a line on old 
friends and new acquaintances. Try it at the next party you go 
to or give. 



Key Number 0 

It is pleasant to start this article discussing 
an especially fine type. You are an emi¬ 
nently satisfactory friend, mate, parent. 
People often blame you, because they have 
to blame somebody, but the only person who 
has a legitimate grievance against you is 
yourself. You don’t have as good a time as 
you might. If you are conscious of this 
lack, you can change your fate for the bet¬ 
ter by adding a new group of friends to 
those you now have, especially a group that 
gives you a sense of freedom. If, for in¬ 
stance, you feel that you would have made 
a good writer or artist if circumstance had 
permitted, associate with writers and artists. 
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They will like you because you will 
give them intelligent appreciation. 
When you find yourself dreaming of 
the good time you’ll have some day, 
see if you can’t have some of it now. 
You are so easy-going and loving 
that you’re in danger of marrying 
anyone who insists on marrying you. 
Remember this matter concerns you 
as well as the other person. 

Key Number 1 

You have actually tried to change 
your life either by moving from 
one house to another or one city to 
another, or else you are dreaming 
of the day that you will be free to 
roam. You do not realize that 
people of your type pack up their 
fate with their china and hand it 
to moving men. Perpetual tourists and 
professional hoboes carry their restless¬ 
ness with them even if they leave their 
toothbrushes behind. “They who cross the 
seas change their sky but not their dis¬ 
position.” What you need to do is to 
change your reactions toward situations 
instead of trying to get away from them. 
You can change your fate only by finding 
out what trait it is that brings you unhap¬ 
piness and substituting a different charac¬ 
teristic. Study honestly what caused your 
previous failures before you undertake a 
new venture. 



Do not blame your wile lor being dominating 
—even an angel would take advantage of you. 


Key Number 2 

You are a good example of the kind of 
person who can change his fate and does so 
whenever it is desirable. When your love- 
affair goes wrong, you don’t spend your time 
nursing a broken heart. You know from ex¬ 
perience that everything will come out right 
in the end for you. You do not expect per¬ 
fection in others, or in yourself, either. You 
are not so thin-skinned that you bleed at a 
touch. You will often hear people say, “You 





DIRECTIONS FOR FINDING YOUR KEY NUMBER 

Answer each question “Yes” or “No” to the best of your ability. 

If three or more questions of Group 1 are answered “Yes,” begin 
your key number with “1;" if they are answered “No,” omit “1” 
from your key number. In the same way, add “2,” “3,” “4,” and 
“5” to your key number if the majority of questions in those 
groups are answered “Yes,” omitting them if the majority are 
answered “No.” When you have ascertained your key number, turn 
to the indicated fortune. 

GROUP 1 — [write key number here]— 

YES 

NO 

Do you think that people who want terrifically things 
belonging to other people, should be given them? 

— 


Are people inconsiderate of your wishes? 


Are you too honest to tell the mother of a homely 
baby that her offspring is attractive? 

— 


Do people take pleasure in telling you about the good 
times you have missed? 


Do you get less appreciation than you deserve? 

— 


GROUP 2 —[write key number here]—>. 

= 

Do you feel free to come late to meals if you choose? 

Is this a pretty good world? 



Do you usually follow your own judgment? 


— 

Are you now living the sort of life you prefer? 

— 

Do you usually get what you want? 



GROUP 3— [write key number here]->. 

YES 

NO 

Do you think the ideal love is two personalities merged 



Are other people’s affairs more important to you than 
your own? 



Are people who want to lead their own lives usually 
selfish ? 



Need one consult the family when making an impor¬ 
tant decision which does not involve others? 



Does a life of sacrifice entitle one to return sacrifices? 



GROUP 4 —[write key number here]->. 



Are you haunted by a sense of the seriousness of life? 


— 

Do you consider recreation a duty? 


Do you come to your major decisions only after ear¬ 
nest thought? 



Do you suffer when you fall below your ideal? 



Are you miserable when you are behind in your work ? 



GROUP 5 —[write key number here]-> 

= 

— 

Are you considered critical? 

Do your loved ones deceive you? 


— 

Does your frank and fearless tongue make you ene- 

— 

Do you think unpopularity is often a sign of un¬ 
appreciated superiority ? 

Are you amused when people make fools of them- 
■ selves? 






have all the luck,” but the truth is you 
make your own luck. You go after what 
you want. In marriage you choose what 
you like, and continue to like what you have 
chosen. You need no advice from us. 

Key Number 3 

People of your type do not change their 
fates through their own exertions. Their 
philosophy is, “Thou therefore endure 
hardship.” It is very probable that if they 
change from one situation to another, the 
second will be a duplicate of the first. If 
outside circumstances have done well by 
them, they bloom like a flower garden. 
But if a storm breaks over them, it is a 


because you are so gentle and so yielding 
that perhaps even an angel would take ad¬ 
vantage of you. 

Key Number 4 

If only you did not take life so seriously, 
you and everyone around you would be 
happier. You probably are inclined to hitch 
your wagon to a star—wretched advice ex¬ 
cept for those who wont follow it. You 
are tied within by your ideals, standards, 
desire for perfection and inability to ac¬ 
cept the common lot. Because you can 
stand ten-cent-store socks, or cups and 
saucers that do (Please turn to page 100) 


You hitch your wagon to a star—wretched 
advice except for those who wont follow it. 


You are a person who can change his [or 
her] fate and does so whenever desirable. 

You go after what you want. 

sad-looking flower garden that is left. If you 
are one of the lucky ones, you are happy be¬ 
yond most people and are passionately loyal 
to your loved ones. If, on the other hand, 
you have had unlucky breaks, you are very 
like to have developed a persecution complex. 
Occasionally the worm turns, to the surprise 
and confusion of all. If pushed too far you 
can change your fate—by finding some one 
else to love. You do enjoy loving. You have 
tremendous attachments. Do not let your at¬ 
tachment to kinsfolk come between you and 
marriage, for it is in marriage that you will 
find your life’s satisfaction. If you are a man 
do not blame your wife for being dominating, 


You are not like the common herd. Tem¬ 
peraments like yours are found among musi¬ 
cians, writers and poets. 











































|~|usbands Are Born 



“TLJUSBANDS,” said Dan, convinced of his point, “are born.” 

1 1 “Not necessarily,” Terry argued. “Very frequently hus¬ 
bands are made. Out of raw material,” he added thoughtfully. 

The excitement of the newspaper office went on unheeded as 
Dan hitched his chair closer. 

“You don’t get me, Terry. I mean a chap is born with the 
makings of husbandhood in him, or he’s not.” 

“Oh, yes, I see. Just like he might be born with any other 
sort of weakness.” 

“It goes back to the old thing, you know: the acquisitive in 
man that makes him long for property.” 

“The trouble with that, Dan my boy, is that women 
are the more acquisitive. The man belongs to the wife, 
not the other way around. When she says, ‘I will,’ she 
means, ‘I will own you.’ She’ll let you work for 
her; and if she feels like it, she’ll pet you or rag 
you as the spirit moves her. She’ll boost you or 
run you down to her friends according to her 
nature and the way she regards the rest of her 
property; if it stands up well alongside her neigh¬ 
bor’s, she’ll treat it well. If it 
doesn’t, she wont. Husbands and 
parlor rugs and new hats are all 
one to a woman. It’s just a ques¬ 
tion as to how much each sets her 
off.” 

Dan waited a minute to see if 
the managing editor was going to 
call him, and when the command 
did not come, he said: “You’re 
pretty brutal, at that, Terry. I 
suppose there’s such a thing as 
love.” 

“I suppose there’s such a thing 
as propinquity, glamour, what they 
call in the films ‘sex appeal!’” 

Terry corrected savagely. “Love? 

Bosh! Listen: people that have a 
real talent for matrimony would 
be happy with anyone. You take 
a couple that have been married, 
as they say, happily, for ten years: 

All right! They’ve reached a state 
of tranquillity. They’re on to each 
other’s little habits, and they’re ad¬ 
justed so they get along without in¬ 
terfering. What I say is: with that 
sort of temperament, any two peo¬ 
ple on earth could be equally happy 
together.” 

“Well, in a case like that, a 
woman doesn’t own the man, Terry. 

You’re against your own argu¬ 
ment.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not. A machine 
doesn’t own itself, does it? It’s 
owned by the person it benefits. 

Well, and what’s a husband but a 
money-making machine? I ask 
you!” 

“Well, a girl takes on responsibilities too, when she marries.” 

Terry snorted. “Responsibilities? Don’t make me laugh. It’s 
the husband that ties himself up with those. He takes on the 
responsibility of support, first and foremost. In his extra time 
he takes on the job of doing the thousand and one things called 
‘gentlemanly;’ that means always making his wishes second to hers. 
She makes all the dates. She chooses the friends. The house is 
arranged to suit her. It’s ‘her’ house. She sets the dinner hour 
maybe according to his schedule, but let him be late a few times, 
and he’ll see whose dinner’s been kept waiting. Hers!” 

Telephones shrilled; copy-boys ran; above everything came the 
managing editor’s voice, swearing heartily and without rancor. 


Dan wished Mrs. Lemoyne 
wouldn’t treat Feriella as if 
she were still a child play¬ 
ing with doll dishes. 


A leading dra¬ 
matic critic pre¬ 
sents, amusingly 
and vividly, a 
comedy-tragedy 
of domesticity in 
America today. 


“What about the race?” Dan demanded virtuously. “I guess 
it’d go to pot if it weren’t for marriage.” 

“Why shouldn’t it?” Terry returned belligerently. (He had 
been reading Nietzsche lately.) “Anyhow, most women have chil¬ 
dren as hostages to fortune.” 

Dan lighted a cigarette and tossed the match over his shoulder. 
“I gather,” he said, “that you’re ag’in’ marriage.” 

“Aren’t you?” Terry regarded his friend suspiciously. 

“For myself, personally, you bet,” Dan told him hastily. 
“But I guess it’s all right in theory.” 

“That’s the way to keep it—theoretical, Dan.” Terry rose to 
his feet and said darkly: “Dan, you’re not holding out on me, are 
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apparent’s intrigue. I wish I were as close to the job as I know 
you are.” 

“Gosh, Terry, do you think I am?” Dan’s question was almost 
a prayer. “Foreign correspondenceship! ” he breathed reverently. 
Roaming the earth where men had walked when the world was 
new. International politics. Tiffin (wasn’t that what they called 
it?) on some sun-bleached beach. Troubled Russia, and Paris 
nights, and the painted peo¬ 
ple of Japan. The world 
stretched like a gaudy ad¬ 
venture waiting for him. 
And because he was a little 
ashamed of betraying the 
emotions to which such 
thoughts set fire,—as be¬ 
comes a star reporter who 
must seem blase,—he con¬ 
centrated on his cigarette. 

“You know,” he began, 
nonchalantly putting his 
feet in the waste-basket for 
added savoir-faire, “if I did 
land that job, I’d only want 
it for about five years— 
well, say ten. Not more 
than ten. Then I’d come 
back and stick myself away 
somewhere and write the 
books I hanker to do. You 
know, Terry, I’d figure life 
had handed me a thor- 
o u g h 1 y beautiful deal if 
things come out that way 
for me. And to think some 
fellows want to settle down 
and keep house!” 

“We weren’t born to be 
husbands,” Terry reminded 
him; and then devoutly: 
“Thank God!” 

But that night Dan met 

Fenella. 

She was little and light 
and daring, and there was 
an air of preciousness about 
her that Dan had never 
seen before. Her father 
was Willis Lemoyne, fiend¬ 
ishly, abominably rich. 
That troubled Dan im¬ 
mensely at first; it was his 
initiation into coherent 
thoughtfulness on money 
other than that which cen¬ 
tered on what he considered 
his adequate pay-check and 
the small financial transac¬ 
tions carried on by borrow¬ 
ing — and lending — friends. Dan 
spent what he earned as carelessly 
as if it-were a sixth sense. 

At the end of the ninth dance 
with Fenella, Dan asked if he could 
see her again. The urgency of his 
desire was all tangled with that 
long-standing one for adventure 
that was to take him to the earth’s 
rim. A pressure of longing was in 
him, transmuted from far places 
into the figure of this girl. 

“Why, yes,” Fenella had an¬ 
swered. “Come on out to the house—say, oh, Wednesday night. 
We’ll go places.” 

Only afterwards it struck him she hadn’t thought it necessary 
to tell him where she lived, had taken for granted he would know 
the Lemoyne house. Well, it wasn’t difficult to learn the address. 
The society editor, for one, could have told without referring to 
her files. 

The butler who opened the door depressed him, and the feeling 
was intensified as he waited for her in the long satiny drawing¬ 
room, shining under its crystal lights. “What right have I here?” 
he asked himself confusedly. “I don’t belong. I shouldn’t wait!” 
For a minute or two, indeed, he longed for the careless up- 
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you? You’re not going to spring any wedding-bell racket, are 
you? Sometimes there’s a soft streak in you gets me worried 
like hell.” 

“Never,” Dan answered firmly. “And give up my chances 
here for a foreign correspondenceship?” He gazed around the 
untidy newspaper office lovingly. 

“Well, I should hope not,” Terry sighed with relief. His looks 
swept the office with an adoration matching his young friend’s. 
“You know, Dan, you’re sitting prettier than any of the gang 
around here. The first thing you know, you’ll be slipped a ticket 
to Ten Miles North of Nowhere and be sending back smashing 
stuff about the duke’s bombing the royal palace, and the heir 
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heaval of the office, for his mother’s comfortable old-fashioned 
house. But when Fenella came toward him, Russia and Paris and 
Japan were blended in the promise of her smile. 

He had to admit to himself that Mrs. Lemoyne was a perfect 
piece of art. She was as artificial as a Louis XV chair, as care¬ 
fully upholstered, as cunningly designed for beauty. Artificiality 
can be an art in itself, and Dan was arrested by that of Mrs. 
Lemoyne's. She spoke of her other daughter, Gloria, abroad on 
her wedding-tour, who had married, Dan gathered, the Sandow 
Breakfast Food Company. Old Lemoyne was rather quiet, carry¬ 
ing the air of some private joke about with him. 

But the house, the butler, even Mrs. Lemoyne, were all back¬ 
ground for Fenella. They added somehow to her tradition of 
preciousness, and that which is precious is usually out of reach 
and hence terrifically desirable. And if Fenella met him on the 
equal ground of youth’s attraction, Mrs. Lemoyne found him chic, 
and what he called his “job - ’ amusing. ‘'Tell me again about 
those men in jail writing in the prison books,” she would say. It 
was entertaining to her to know that prisoners read books. And 
money did not exist as a tangible coherency for either mother or 
daughter any more than it had for Dan—though for opposite 
reasons. 

It was in April that the managing editor called Dan into 
his office. "How would you like to go to Tunis?” he 
asked abruptly. 

Tunis, the White City—the gaudy adventure of the world 
waiting for him! 

“A—you mean a foreign correspondenceship?” Dan said 
unsteadily. 

“Yes, stay down there for a year, say. then a roving com¬ 
mission—hop back and forth from Biskra to the Midnight 
Sun.” 

The fading day poured in through the office window. 

From outside some one shouted, “Extra!” The presses 
pounded. Dan turned clear, shining eyes to the managing 
editor. 

“I'm sorry,” he said, “I couldn't. I'm going to be married.” 

An hour later Terry exploded from the editor’s office. Every¬ 
one in the city room crowded to congratulate him, almost cheer¬ 
ing. Murders and suicides, war, tornadoes and holocausts never 
break the pushing routine of that manufacturing place of excite¬ 
ment called a newspaper; but when one of the staff gets his 
commission to milk excitement from the breast of the world, staid 
reporters go mad and tired copy-men forget headlines. 

But Terry shook himself free and grabbed Dan’s arm. “You 
come with me,” he commanded. He steered Dan away from 
the office and around the corner to Tracy’s. 

Tracy’s, supported almost entirely by newspaper men, had not 
heard the news of prohibition. Tracy’s booths were sound-proof 
and in them many an editorial policy had been decided, many a 
politician’s political life ended; there nights had been wasted and 
nights been inspired. “Now tell me,” Terry begged, “tell me it 
isn’t true, Danny.” 

Dan drank a shot of Tracy’s fiery Scotch at a gulp. “That 
what isn’t true?” he countered. 

“You know. That you're throwing up everything to marry 
some girl.” 

“Maybe I don’t figure I'm throwing up anything. Maybe I 
figure I'm getting everything.” 

“What?” 

For a moment Dan wanted to explain, make this dear fierce 
friend know all that Fenella meant. “Why—she—I—" he began. 

"Go on.” 

“We’re different,” Dan began again. 

“Nearly everyone thinks they're different. That's what makes 
nearly everyone alike.” 

Dan gave it up. “You wouldn’t understand. Terry. You 
wont let yourself. I love her. She loves me. That’s all that 
counts.” 

Terry gazed malevolently. “Just a poor damn’ born husband 
after all,” he said at last. “Hell! How could I have made such 
a mistake in any man as I made in you!” 

Dan got up to go. He hated to leave Terry like this, felt 
that somehow he must reach out and bridge the breach that 
was cutting wider between them. But he had promised Fenella 
to be with her early. 

As he reached the door, Dan heard Terry shouting. 

“What’s that?” he called. 

“I said what about the novels you were going to write?” 

Dan came back. “Is there any reason,” he asked severely, 
“why a man can’t write novels in the same house with his wife?” 


His mother’s best 

damson plums stood in three jars on the new white table beside 
the sweet butter he preferred, and a sheet of his own special 
soft rolls. He could see his mother in her wide, airy kitchen in 
her faded gingham house-dress, taking them out of the oven. 

But Fenella's mother had left tracks too: Mrs. Willis Lemoyne 
had placed the new Venetian vase, the slender silver ones that 
could manage a single rose apiece in solemn loneliness, the low 
crystal bowls, all filled with flowers—exquisite, expensive flowers 
like herself. 

“Isn’t Mother a dear?” said Fenella. 

“Yes,” he agreed, and kissed his little bride. 

“Pick up your coat, Danny. I put hangers in the hall closet, 
and it’s just as easy to hang things up when you come in as to 
throw them just anywhere. Father always puts his things away, 
even with Suki to do it for him, and we haven’t any Suki, you 
know. You don’t want me to go picking up after you, do 
you?” He looked at her uneasily, but saying nothing, obeyed. 
But he wondered, at the mention of her father, what that stately 
old gentleman really thought of him. He had wondered a hun¬ 
dred times since the interview wherein he had asked him for 
Fenella. 

“Judging from all visible signs, you two are in love,” old 
Lemoyne had answered. “So what good would it do me to say no? 


“Yes, there is,” Terry told him flatly. “He’s written out— 
cooking up things to keep her quiet.” 

Dan left then—it was getting terribly late, and Fenella wouldn’t 
like it—and Terry called for more fiery Scotch and drank it 
steadily far into the night. 

Fenella didn't like Terry. “I’m glad he’s going away, honey,” 
she said after their first meeting. “I thipk he’s a bad influence 
for you.” 

“Oh, Terry’s all right,” Dan defended a little miserably. He 
told himself he couldn’t blame Fenella for not liking Terry; cer¬ 
tainly that young gentleman made no effort to make her do so. 

Terry took the train for his adventure the night Dan married 

his. After the honeymoon they went to the little new 

apartment so crammed with wedding presents. His mother had 
been there and left her post-nuptial gifts in the ice-box: a golden 
roasted chicken with its fat legs tied together and showing Dan's 


favorite apple-and- 
raisin dressing. He 
wanted to cut off a 
drumstick and eat it 
then and there. But 
he knew Fenella 
wouldn't like that. 
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Even if I wanted to. I know Fenella, you see. I know it wouldn’t 
do any good.” 

Dan had said nothing. There seemed nothing to say. Pres¬ 
ently Lemoyne went on: “I'll give her an allowance.” 

Then Dan had broken in: “No sir. I couldn’t have that. I'll 
support my wife.” 

“On how much?” 

“On a hundred and twenty-five a week.” He had always been 
proud of that sum. It was an excellent salary for a reporter. 
No one need be ashamed of it. “Fenella knows,” Dan added. 

“Fenella thinks she knows,” old Lemoyne had corrected. Some- 


“What’s the joke?” Fenella asked a little angrily. 

“I don’t think Terry meant it as a joke,” Dan answered slowly. 
“From his point of view I think he considers it a little monument 
to a broken desire. But he’s wrong! He’s wrong!” Dan cried 
fiercely. “My God, how glad I am that I know he’s wrong!” And 
he gathered Fenella hungrily in his arms. 

Fenella didn’t like coffee in the morning, and she decreed Dan 
should share her cocoa. He hated the sweet, weak stuff. He had 
always imagined breakfasts in their own home with a cheerful 
percolator singing a matin song between them. 

“Coffee’s bad for you,” she told him—who, as a good reporter, 



thing of that air of private enjoyment deserted him for a moment. 
He captured it again instantly, and smiled. “Yes. As I said, 
you’re both in love.” The interview ended. 

And now the honeymoon was over, and the business of living 
was to be dealt with by this girl and boy together. Dan kissed 
her again as they wandered around their new, new rooms. “What’s 
this?” Dan picked up a small flat package from the living-room 
table. “Another present, I’ll gamble. Look: it’s Terry’s writing.” 

Fenella looked coolly. “And addressed to you. Hum! Your 
friend doesn’t seem to know that gifts are usually sent the bride.” 

Dan was breaking the seals. “Why, what—” 

“What is it?” 

“It’s a canceled railroad ticket.” He stood silently with the 
bleak bit of paper in his hands. 


lived chiefly on it. “I’m going to take care of you now.” But 
she looked so sweet in her gorgeous rose negligee that he kissed 
the inside of her hand, which was a thing they had learned very 
early on the honeymoon was a thoroughly fascinating and satis¬ 
factory thing to do. And after all, it was easy enough to get a 
quick cup of coffee at the Greek’s near the office—when he had 
time. 

They had dinner with the Lemoynes’ the next evening, the deft 
Suki hovering with the quiet disinterestedness of perfect service 
and somehow taking the salt out of the meal for Dan. Her father 
and mother began quarreling sociably with the caviar. Dan was 
one of the family now. 

“But why don’t you want to go to the Pickwick Ball?” Mrs. 
Lemoyne persisted, eyebrows climbing. (Please turn to page 134) 
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■pRIC CHIZZLE’S greatest joy in life 
was his tremendous hate for Ignatz 
Gooch. All week long Eric toiled in the 
furniture factory of which he was pro¬ 
prietor, president, general manager and 
chief worrier. Sundays and holidays he 
hated Ignatz. Often he would wake up 
in the middle of the night to enjoy a 
brief hate, and then sneak back to sleep 
again. Sometimes in the midst of an 
important business deal he would excuse 
himself, steal away to the wash¬ 
room for a clandestine Ignatz- 
hate and after adjusting his 
necktie and lighting a cigarette, 
would return smiling to the wait¬ 
ing customers. Not that his 

hate was a dark secret. He 
openly bragged about it, just as 
some people brag about collect¬ 
ing old straw hats or umbrella 
handles. The world knew of it, 
and especially did Ignatz. 

As to Ignatz, the mere men¬ 
tion of Eric’s first 

name was enough to 
make him act like a 
pot of oatmeal cook¬ 
ing in a single boiler 
—sizzling and splut¬ 
tering and popping off 
all over in volcanic 
explosions. At the 

mention of the sec¬ 
ond, he would begin 
to bite chunks out of 
iron hydrants and 
dive through plate- 
glass window s—if 
there was a jewelry 
store handy. Further¬ 
more, Ignatz Gooch 
was a doctor, and he 
owned a hospital for 
the cure of maimed 
and crippled. 

The heavy hate, 
dating back to the 
time when Eric and 
Ignatz were boys to¬ 
gether, started either 
over a girl, or over an 
argument as to wheth¬ 
er or not the eight- 
ball was froze. 

Terrific as they 
put together were 

compared to the hate that J. Snappenbacker 
Zwiff had for himself. 

J. Snappenbacker was a bad insurance 
risk, who seemed to be having a bit tongue, 
a hang-nail, a bad case of sunburn, and a 
blister on the heel all at once. Most of his 
hours he spent sitting in the spacious window of his Fifth Avenue 
club, getting laughed at by passing bus-loads of Bronxites. The 
rest of the time he petted horses, made life a hell on earth for 
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All week long Eric Chizzle toiled in the furniture factory of which 
he was president. Sundays and holidays he hated Ignatz Gooch. 


Combination Foot¬ 
rest and Pantry: Also 
makes an excellent 
billiard table, cork- 

and snow-shovel, 
and when worn on 
the vest, becomes a 
beautiful as well as 
practical watch fob. 

e, however, both hates 
a tender cooing love, 


Electric Fan: A new twist in sympathetic harmoni 
with the surroundings. Note the complete absenc: 
of floors in the room. 


waiters, and rapped public servants on 
the head with his cane, a huge odd-look- 
ing affair, heavy, gnarled and gold¬ 
headed. 

On this particular morning, J. Snap¬ 
penbacker emerged from his club, to be 
greeted by six-foot-two of beaming 
numbskullery that stood resplendent in 
the uniform of the club door-man. 

“Nice day,” responded Snappy in a 
voice that sounded like a razor pulling 
against a tough beard. 

“Beggin’ yer pardon, sir,” an¬ 
swered the door-man, “but it 
did seem to me as how it felt 
a bit dampish!” 

“Oh! So I’m a liar, am I?” 
roared Snappy as large lus¬ 
cious rain-drops began to splat¬ 
ter the sidewalk. 

“But it do feel like rain, 
sir,” responded the door-man, 
buttoning his collar and step¬ 
ping under the canopy to avoid 
the sudden down¬ 
pour. 

“Oh, no, it don’t,” 
sang Snappy, shaking 
a cute forefinger at 
him and getting a nice 
tight grip on the han¬ 
dle of his cane. 

“But I beg pardon, 

“I beseech—” 

“I implore—” 

“I beg—” 

Clunk I Down came 
the cane with such a 
rap as only a door¬ 
man’s skull could 
stand. But no cane 
could stand it. 
Snappy’s pet walking- 
stick, his pride and 
joy, lay upon the side¬ 
walk in more pieces 
than the B., Z. and 
P. Restaurant can cut 
a pumpkin pie into. 

It was at this point 
that Eric Chizzle hap¬ 
pened along. 

“Aha!” he 
claimed. “Is it i 

out puzzle? You’ll catch cold!” 

“Ow-ow-wooh!” moaned J. Snappen 
backer. “What’s double pneumonia com¬ 
pared to my grief ? Oh, boo-hoo! My poor 
cane! We were inseparable. Never did 1 
stir a step without my cane! Ten years it 
took me to have that cane made. I had 
Professor Schlitz travel around the world 
collecting old thrones of every country. From each one a piece 
of wood went into its making! And now—I had to go and rap 
a door-man over the skull with it. Owwwwow!” 


“To Penn. Station 
and Street.” Note 
absence of chewing 

gum,hairpins,P a P ers , 

cigar- and cigarette- 
butts, banana-peels, 
matches, and broken 
bottles, which are all 
cleverly concealed 
inside the sparrow. 
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Andiron and Radio: Executed 
in the Bumnutt manner. In this 
motif the elevators go sideways 
instead of up and down. 


“I’ll lay you six to five,” said Eric, 

“that Fate steered your mitt on that 
wallop just so’s I can show you what 
a wow I am! Pick up the pieces 
and follow me to my furniture fac¬ 
tory.” 

Three hours later he emerged from 
his workshop. J. Snappenbacker 
Zwiff sat waiting calmly, like a frog 
on a hot stove. 

“Don’t start tearing off your jew¬ 
elry and throwing it at me yet,” 
said Eric, “until you leap out of the 
fourteenth-floor window into a pile 
of bricks with your cane. Then if it 
comes apart, you don’t owe me a 
nickel.” 

“My boy,” said J. Snappenbacker 
fervently as he caressed the re¬ 
habilitated cane, rubbing his hands 
lovingly over its new and shining 
smoothness, “you have put me for¬ 
ever in your debt. I am a power in 
this town. Judges do my bidding. I 
control the press and pulpit. Powerful men, men high in office, 
tremble at the mere mention of my name. I pick Mussolini’s 
hats for him, and some day even clerks will be polite to me. I 
am yours to command. Speak out! What is your most desired 
wish?” 

“Well,” said Eric slowly, “there’s a low-down ornery cantank¬ 
erous varmint in this town entitled Ignatz Gooch. He owns a 
hospital.- I want him ruined!” 

“My boy,” said J. Snappenbacker warmly, “consider him as 
ruined as a Mott Street private bank with fifty thousand lemon- 
merchants pounding on the door.” .... 

“Never at no time,” said Dr. Ignatz Gooch to his assistant, 
Piggy Malloy, as they sat disconsolately in the deserted ward 
of the Doctor’s hos¬ 
pital, “never at no time 
in my twenty years of 
experience have I seen 
such a slump in the 
maimed and crippled 
business. I can’t figure 
it out.” 

“There’s something 
about it,” agreed Piggy 
“that’s got me scratch¬ 
ing my chin too. Take, 
now, for example, Cap¬ 
tain Muggles over at 
the Fifth Precinct. He 
used to throw a lot of 
his third-degree work 
our way after they got 
through with them. 

Well, I strolled over 
there today, and the 
Captain, who usta be 
sociable-like, h a s a 


funny look in his glim that makes me feel as com¬ 
fortable as an elbow in a plate of grease. Further¬ 
more, Twanky the turnkey tells me he aint heard 
a yelp come outa that back room in three months. 
It aint right nohow.” 

“There’s something about the whole business,” 
answered the Doctor. “Take f’r example the an¬ 
nual social dance of the Brass Knuckle Works. 
That usta be good for at least forty stretcher cases 
besides filling every bed in the ward. We usta 
have every crutch in the place working, and you 
couldn’t get a wheel chair for love nor money! 
What happens this year? They pull off the shindig 
and some one slips in wax bottles and rubber black¬ 
jacks! I don’t like the look of that! No more sub¬ 
way rushes! Bargain sales done away with. Not 
a banana-peel to be found on the street. I’ve for¬ 
gotten how to wire up a skull since the apartments 
all installed non-slip bathtubs. I’m beginning to get 
leery! If I hadn’t rented two crutches to a photog¬ 
rapher for a tripod—” 

“How about riding people up and down Fifth Avenue 
in our wheel chairs like Atlantic City?” suggested 

Piggy- 

“As if I didn’t try that,” retorted the Doctor dis¬ 
gustedly, “when a big fat guy with a lot of bundles 
leaps in and yells, ‘Penn Statioji!’ About a block from 
there a gang of taxicab gorillas spot me for a scab! 
Well sir, it’s a good thing I kept cool and ran or I’d 
have been still cooler by now!” 

“Another month of this and we’ll both be tying on a 
bill over our mouth and going out picking worms with 
the chickens,” Piggy was saying when they were inter¬ 
rupted by a knock on the door. 

Bed: The Chinese newel- 
post in the center symbolizes 
the spirit of the setting. Dec¬ 
orations about the rc 
sist oi glass eyes of all nations. 


An old lady entered. 

“Is this the proper place,” she inquired tremu¬ 
lously, “to bring a patient suffering from delusions?” 

“My dear lady,” effused Doctor Ignatz, climbing 
out from the shelter of the wastebasket, “this is the 
Bide-a-Wee Home if you’ve got a cat with a fever. 
Where’s the patient?” 

“He’s outside, sir.” 

“Do you think you can keep him deluded till we 
get him in?” 

“Never fear, sir—he’s been that way since child¬ 
hood,” she said, stepping out and returning in a mo¬ 
ment leading a six-foot oaf by the hand. He was 
grinning, and his head shook. 

“When he gets his delusions, sir,” she began, “he 
thinks he’s a swordfish! You’ve never seen the like 
of it, the way he acts up when he’s took with them. 
Nothing will do but for him to tie on a saw and go 
diving around at the furniture. Why, when he was 
two years old, our backs wouldn’t be turned a min¬ 
ute but what he’d have the legs sawed clean off of the 
piano. And the night old General Pegleg visited us! 
Horrors! We had to borrow (Please turn to page 106) 
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■VTO one was the least 

' surprised when 
Candis Moore married 
Ronald Carlton. 

It was, said every¬ 
one, just the sort of 
reckless, ridiculous ges¬ 
ture Candis would 
make. For, said every¬ 
one, Candis had never 
done the expected 
thing since her kinder¬ 
garten days — and not 
always then. 

Of course there were 
excuses. Her father: 

He, alone, was excuse 
enough. A worthless, 
lovable drunkard, he 
had been. But there 
was also, and more 
tragically, her mother. 

Everyone had said, 
when Hilary Moore 
had brought the ex¬ 
quisite Perella Santes 
home to staid old 
Kingscombe as wife, that she would 
come to no good end. She had. But 
not until after she had first given 
to Hilary complete happiness and 
Candis. Then one morning she was 
gone,—“I find, my love, that after 
all these years I am still a swallow 
—that I can never be a wren,”— 
and Hilary Moore had never heard 
from, or of her again. So he drank 
—he had drunk himself to quick 
death. 

Yes, there were excuses for Candis, though Can¬ 
dis laughingly observed that she felt Ronald him¬ 
self excuse enough. 

“Good looks!” said the town contemptuously. 
“Good looks wont feed you, nor charm put clothes 
on your back, nor a brilliant wit keep a roof over 
your head, nor an old name and a war-record pay 
for a baby.” 

Candis laughed. Ronnie had a job—well, a sort 
of job, just the kind he needed after a dose of 
German mustard gas: foreman of a gang of oil- 
drillers in a remote dry corner of Texas, and a 
piece of land there of his own that might some 
day materialize into a gushing bonanza—when he 
had saved enough to buy the necessary equipment 
to drill on it. 

Her father’s sister, who was very rich and very 
mean, said: “Don’t be absurd. Neither of you 
have, nor will ever have, a penny. But my dear 
Candis, if you choose to make a fool of yourself, 
I can’t stop you. Only don’t expect me to support 
you after marriage as I have before.” 

Candis didn’t. Instead, she learned to cook. 
“When I think of the fun I’ve missed—not learning 
how to cook,” she told Ronnie. “Look!” He 
looked, but at her, not at the corn muffins. “Won¬ 
derful—beautiful!” said he. 

They were married in June. 

Ronnie, looking at the shining miracle which 
was Candis, wondered how he had ever thought of 
living life without her. 

And Candis, looking at the dark splendor which 


was Ronnie, begged a remote 
but tolerant God to help her 
understand and control this 
mercurial quantity that would, 
in another five minutes, be her 
quite lawful husband. 

Afterward, neither of them 
could remember their honey- 
H moon. 

3 “Perhaps vaguely,” Candis 

® would tell him. 

“Oh, vaguely, of course,” he 
would grin down at her. 

A dream—that honeymoon 
had been. 

“That’s why it’s so hard to 
recall,” Candis would explain 
very gravely. “Dreams are 
awfully hard to remember.” 

“Awfully,” he’d agree with 
a matching solemnity. 

In love? Absurdly, terribly, 
tensely so. 

“Love like that doesn’t last,” 
said everyone. 

They were wrong. 
“Happiness like that doesn't 
last,” said everyone. 

They were right. 

When that dream-month— 
and Ronnie’s funds — were 
gone, he took Candis to their 
future home. It 
lay, as Candis 
had had it care¬ 
fully explained to 
her before h’e r 
•marriage, about 
five miles from 
hell and was once 
aptly referred to 
by a drunken but 
well-read engineer 
as the eighth circle 
of Dante’s Inferno. 
More graphically, 
its name was Sola, 
and it crouched in 
the most desolate 
corner of the 
prairie wastes of 
Texas. 

Sola lived in the 
expectation of a great oil-boom. 
And if anticipation is sweeter than 
realization, then Sola should have 
been the happiest community on 
earth. However— 

August came to Sola. Of course it 
came to every other corner of the 
world as well, but in Sola it had a 
particular significance. It meant, 
briefly, that the reason Dante Ali¬ 
ghieri had not included another depth 
in his Inferno was merely because he 
had never lived in Sola during the 
month of August. 

Candis and Ronald had taken a— 
well, cottage five miles beyond the 
edge of the town, with the thought of 
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Their days were a series of breath¬ 
less surprises. Candis had done this. 
Ronnie had done that. A new recipe 
that didn’t require eggs—a dis¬ 
covered bit of prehistoric pottery. 

Sometimes, mostly at night with 
the hot stinging breeze of the desert 
rippling the little curtains of the win¬ 
dow above their bed, they talked of 
the future—of that dim, distant time 
when Ronnie’s ship, or more spe¬ 
cifically gusher, had come in. He 
would take her to the farthermost 
ends of the world; he would buy her 
all the beautiful things the world had 
to sell; he would show her 
all the marvelous sights the 
world had to offer. 

They called that flam - 
boyant, extravagant 
future the En¬ 
chanted Kingdom— 
when Ronnie’s ship 
came in, they would 
embark on it and 
sail away to that en¬ 
chanted kingdom. 

Meanwhile, Ron¬ 
nie worked too hard 
and Candis got too 
thin, and the water- 
wells were drier 
than the oil wells, 
if such were pos¬ 
sible, and even 
though Christmas 
came, it was just as 
hot as August. 

That first Christmas! Candis 
made a Christmas tree—made it 
out of a bare brown prairie bush, 
patiently wrapping its prickly 
stems with green tissue paper and 
decorating it with modern angels 
and futuristic Santa Clauses. And 
the presents! A hand-carved 
scarlet-painted sewing-box for 
Candis, a meticulously assembled 
scrap-book of engineering articles 
for Ronnie, a silver and turquoise 
Indian bracelet for Candis, a per¬ 
fectly stunning new dressing-gown 
for Ronnie. 

Wonderful day! Then back to 
work again—drill, drill, drill, each 
week seeing the gloated-over in¬ 
crease to the savings that would, 
eventually, become the first down 
payment on the barest, necessary 
equipment to drill Ronnie’s own 
well. 

Then in a hot spring, Candis 
drooped. And Ronnie watched 
over her with a tense, fearful care. 
“As if,” said the town’s wives, 
“children haven’t been born be¬ 
fore!” 

“Dearest, you mustn’t—” 

“Darling, be careful—” 

Until Candis said laughingly, 
but tremulously: “Ronnie, don’t 
make me afraid.” 

After that, he strove to hide his 
anxiety. And he would let her ex- 
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building later—building an English 
farmhouse, or a Mexican hacienda, or 
an Italian villa, or a Southern Colonial. 

“We do change our minds so,” Can¬ 
dis would complain. 

“Darling, that’s why we’re so clean- 
minded.” And he would kiss the wry 
grimace she made at his quip. 

Meanwhile, Candis did her best (she 
called it “darnedest”) with the—well, 
cottage. Of course, Ronnie hadn’t 
thought of furniture—perhaps a cot 
and a table and a chair or two, relics 
left with the postmaster from his 
bachelor tent existence; but other 
things— Besides, more materialistical¬ 
ly, there wasn’t any money. 

Candis didn’t mind. As' she told 
Ronnie, it was absurd the number of 
people who bought stupid stereotyped 
factory furniture, when one considered 
what miracles one could create from 
packing-boxes, stray crates, a few bolts 
of cretonne and a can or two of paint. 

Where, demanded Candis, had Ron¬ 
nie ever seen a more fascinating and 
complete dish-cabinet than hers made 
of orange-boxes—or a more intrigu¬ 
ing dressing-table than the one fash¬ 
ioned from crating planks and ruffled 
cretonne — or a more comfortable 
chair than that barrel which the pota¬ 
toes had come in? 

Nowhere, declared Ronnie; nor ever 
would, declared he. 

And in its way that desolate, sun- 
scorched shack was a miracle, a mir¬ 
acle of cool white and green paint—of 
crisp rose-colored organdie pane-cur¬ 
tains, hemmed and stitched and ruffled 
by hand—of bright-hued pillows and 
gay little pictures that were originally 
magazine covers—and lamp shades 
made from scraps—and cheap white 
crockery outrageously decorated by 
Candis with strange orange and blue 
and vermilion fruits and flowers. 


Ronnie was silhouetted in the open 

doorway.Candis flew to him. 

“Oh, darling, you aren’t fooling me!” 




The Enchanted Kingdom 

dis!” he cried against the wind. “Candis—Candis!” the wind 
flung the name back at him. 

Once he lost the trail along the rim of the canon, but creeping 
back in his tracks, he found it again. Behind the white-hot band 
of pain that pressed across his blinded eyes, his brain was cool 
and quiet. He felt—he knew Candis was in danger. It had come 
to him with almost sickening certainty. Stumbling, falling, crawl¬ 
ing, he kept on and on and on—until, when he thought he had 


He smiled. “I like quiet; that's why I come to the Lido out of season.” His sentences 

reached the limit of his endurance, he became aware that there 
was a horrible quietness all about him: the sandstorm had lashed 

itself into a motionless corpse.And with the weariness 

falling from him, Ronnie would have run, but that his knees failed 
suddenly beneath him. When he got up again, he saw, in the 
diffused darkness, that he had almost reached Devil’s Horn. The 
cottage lay only a few hundred yards beyond that weird land¬ 
mark. 

Candis saw him bending over her when she opened her eyes. 
“Ronnie—my dearest! Then it wasn’t a dream—your com¬ 
ing?” 

But he could only whisper: “Candis—” 


pel her nervous energy, until, that energy flagring, she would drop 
unhappily on her bed. Then he would gather her up into his arms, 
holding her gently against him, resting her, soothing her with 
murmured talk till sometimes she fell asleep. 

The summer dragged wearily by. In September, Ronnie had to 
go to Mesa, a day and night’s trip away. Company’s business. 
So Candis let him go, with a gay smile though her heart swooned 
within her with a sudden fear he would return too late. 

“Only for a week, dar¬ 
ling,” he said, trying to give 
her back that smile. “Only 
seven days, and Mrs. Hart 
will be with you—she’ll 
take care of you.” 

But with three days of 
his trip still to go, Candis 
pleaded with Mrs. Hart to 
go into town and telegraph 
him. 

Mrs. Hart grumbled. 

These white little things, 
straight up and down with¬ 
out hips or breasts, like a 
boy—no wonder they feared 
the casual functioning of 
Nature as though it were a 
cataclysmic phenomenon. 

She said: “You’ve still a 
full month to go.” But the 
girl looked at her with such 
deep-shadowed eyes that at 
last she agreed. 

It was late afternoon, and 
the horizon was a dull 
blood-red. 

Mrs. Hart pointed to it. 

“A wind-storm — maybe a 
tornado. And if it is, I 
couldn’t get back tonight. 

Then what?” 

“It doesn’t matter. I’m 
not afraid. Only I want— 

I must have Ronnie.” 

When Mrs. Hart had 
gone, Candis could not re¬ 
main still. She paced up 
and down the hot bright 
kitchen, her small hot hands 
pressed to her burning face. 

Once she stepped outside 
into the breathless heat of 
the oncoming night, but so 
terrific a silence pressed her 
from the red wall of sky 
that she hurried back into 
the less static silence of the 
house. 

An hour later the black¬ 
ness of the eternal pit 
clamped down upon the 
desert, and the demons of 
that pit were let loose, a 
stinging, blinding, lashing 
horde. Crouched on the 
floor by her bed, Candis 
prayed. Mrs. Hart — the 
telegram—nothing mattered 
now—even tomorrow would 
be too late. 

But even as she crouched there, Ronnie was coming, staggering 
like a drunken man, across the desert above Sola. 

He had rushed everything—a whirlwind of efficiency and de¬ 
cision had been young Ronald Carlton; and he had taken an 
express that stopped at Weldom, about fifteen miles beyond Sola. 
He meant to walk those fifteen miles. 

He was five miles short of his point when the storm swept down 
and enveloped him. 

He cursed it—cursed it for the delay, rather than the agony it 
caused him. For deeply, surely, he felt that Candis needed him, 
was waiting for him—that, left by some unforetold accident alone 
in that desolate shack, she was calling for him. “Candis—Can- 
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And then it was, that looking into his eyes, Candis knew. 

She turned her face away, against his hard brown hand, and 
wept. 

It was three years after the night Candis’ son was still-born, that 
Ronnie’s ship came in. 

She was arranging the bright dishes for supper when Ronnie, 
dripping with the precious dark substance, was silhouetted in the 
open doorway. 


ruffled curtains blowing above Ron’s dark head.She looked 

long at Ronnie, sleeping on his side, his face buried against her 
heart. She thought: “I must remember him like this. I must 
remember this little room and all the happiness of these years 
spent in it.” 

She kissed him suddenly, passionately. He woke and looked 

up at her. “Darling, why are you sitting up? It’s so early. 

Love me?” 



were like himself—lean and without superfluous padding. An intriguing 

He said, a queer little catch in his low voice: “Well, Candis, 
our ship has come into harbor.” 

And Candis flew to him—was crushed against that pungent 
stickiness. “Oh, darling, you aren’t fooling me!” 

The months, the years of torturing heat and slavery, of scrimp¬ 
ing and saving, of breathless hopes and bitter disappointments, fell 
away from them like the mists of an obscure dream in sudden 
morning sunlight. Only their love remained a vivid reality—their 
love and the thought of their enchanted kingdom. 

But on the morning of their last day in the cottage, Candis woke 
very early. She lay looking about her—the dear bed, too wide for 
one, too narrow for two; the fastidiously kept dressing-table; the 


tothing warned her a dangerous man also. 

She didn't answer. The dark head against her heart was her 
heart. 

T)ARIS in the spring. 

1 The beautiful Mrs. Ronald Carlton, wife of the young oil 
millionaire, walked slowly in the Bois. A shabby but agile old 
photographer snapped her picture. It would appear later in some 
fashion magazine, or perhaps American rotogravure— “Mrs. Ron¬ 
ald Carlton, the former Miss Candis Moore, photographed in the 
Bois. Her costume of gray frisca is an interesting interpretation 
of early spring chic.” 

Candis was tired. Not physically— (Please turn to page 170) 








The Story So Far: 

“npHIS is Mrs. Herbert Endicott 
-*■ speaking.” she said to the police 
sergeant who answered her phone- 
call. “I am worried about Mr. Endi¬ 
cott. I wonder whether you could 
send some one up to talk it over with 
me. No. he hasn't disap¬ 

peared. I know exactly where he has 
gone, but I have reason to believe 
that something might happen to him. 

. Yes. it's the Mr. Endicott 

who has been in the papers recently 
in connection with Wall Street.” 

Lieutenant Valcour called in re¬ 
sponse to this message—found a 
young and very beautiful woman and 
a luxurious menage. She explained 
to him her reasons for anxiety about 
her husband—his intrigue with a 
rather notorious young woman Marge 
Mylen, the strange and apparently 
threatening scrap of paper on his 
desk, “By Thursday or—” and some 
other things. And upon the Lieu¬ 
tenant's suggesting the possibility of 
further clues in the pockets of Endi- 
cott’s clothing, Mrs. Endicott directed 
him to the closet of 'her husband’s 
room. Valcour opened the door—and 
found doubled up there on the closet 
floor the body of the man whom they 

had been discussing. 

Endicott's physician, the medical 
examiner and various police officials 
were summoned. No wound was 
found on the body, and the medical 
men attempted bringing him back to 
life by the injection of adrenalin into 
the heart muscles. 

They succeeded—at least to the ex¬ 
tent of bringing back breathing and 
heart action. It was desirable, they 
decided, that some one close to Endi¬ 
cott be at his bedside when and if he 
recovered consciousness. Mrs. Endi¬ 
cott was sleeping under a sedative; 

Valcour questioned the servants— 
and learned that one Hollander was 
Endicott’s best friend. Over the 
phone he arranged to have Hollander 
sit through the night at Endicott’s 
bedside—though he stationed two 
policemen to keep watch from the 
adjoining bathroom. 

Then Valcour sallied forth—first to 
call on Marge Mylen. He found 
only her stepmother at home—a grim 
old beldame who showed him a note 

from Marge explaining that she was to have gone with Endicott 
that evening to a certain hotel for dinner, that Endicott had not 
appeared, and that she had gone out anyway. She had not returned. 

Valcour then called at Hollander’s apartment and found there 
one Jerry Smith, a crook known to the police. Valcour searched 
the apartment, found an empty dagger-sheath, and was dialing the 
Endicotts’ telephone-number when Smith struck him from behind 

with a blackjack, knocking him unconscious. 

Meanwhile, back at the Endicott house, the insensible man 
showed such signs of returning consciousness that the nurse 
hastened upstairs to call Dr. Worth. 

Endicott's eyes opened, and he recognized Hollander. 

“Damn you,” he murmured. “I’m going to call a policeman and—” 
“No. you’re not. Herb,” whispered Hollander. “And you’re not 
going to tell, either.” 

“Neither you nor all the devils in hell,” Endicott whispered 
faintly, “can stop me from telling.” 

At that, Hollander slipped a thin poniard from his coat sleeve, 
raised it to strike. 

And then—the watching policemen’s revolvers stopped him with 
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a broken wrist. But when Dr. Worth and the others burst into the 
room, they found Endicott dead just the same—a bullet through 
his chest. A badly aimed police bullet, it was at first supposed. 
But when Lieutenant Valcour, found in Hollander’s flat by fellow- 
officers and revived, came back to the Endicott house and investi¬ 
gated, he found that the bullet which killed Endicott had not come 
from a police gun—but had presumably been fired through the 
window from the balcony outside. Valcour questioned the nurse, 
and the English maid Roberts—and learned that Mrs. Endicott had 
not taken the narcotic under which she was supposed to be sleeping. 
(The story continues in detail:) 


T IEUTENANT VALCOUR felt a distinct shock, and his eyes 
became predatorily alert. If this astonishing thing were true, 
and Mrs. Endicott had not taken the narcotic prepared for her 
by Dr. Worth, then the bypaths along which one might dart were 
numerous and alarming indeed. 





“How do you know, Miss Roberts?” he asked. 

“Because when the nurse went downstairs to make that coffee 
I went over to the bed. I wanted to take a close look at Mrs. 
Endicott. Have you ever felt that desire of looking closely at 
something that you hate very much? It’s the curiosity of hate, I 
suppose. I put my hand on the spread, at the edge, so that I 
could lean down. The spread was damp; something had been 
poured on it. There wasn’t anything that could have been poured 
on it, except the narcotic. She’d recovered consciousness, you 
see, when the nurse and Dr. Worth brought her in from here 
and put her to bed.” 

“But wouldn’t he or the nurse have seen her pour it out?” 

“None of us saw it, Lieutenant, because she said, just after 
the Doctor had handed her the glass, ‘There’s blood on that 
dresser.’ We all looked at the dresser, of course. Naturally 
there wasn’t any blood on it. The Doctor thought she was 
delirious. She was just finishing drinking when we turned 
around.” 

“Didn’t you accuse her—when you felt the damp spot on the 
spread?” 


prisoner.” 

“One minute please, Miss Roberts. How long were you gone 
from Mrs. Endicott’s room when you went upstairs to get the 
gun?” 

“Just long enough to run up and back again. I have no idea, 
really.” 

“Where is your room?” 

“On the upper floor—the room to the left of the corridor in 
the front of the house.” 

“And whereabouts did you keep the gun?” 

“In my trunk—where it is now.” 

“Was the trunk locked?” 

“Yes. I keep it locked.” 

“And the keys for it?” 

“In a purse. The purse was in a dresser drawer.” 

“Then that gives us a pretty good idea of the length of time 
you must have been gone, doesn’t it?” 

“I suppose it does. Three or four minutes, probably.” 

“Nearer, I imagine, to five or six. But we don’t require the 
actual number of minutes. The point we need is rather a com¬ 
parison of two different operations within the same time limit. 
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“What was the use? 
She never would have ad¬ 
mitted it. I believe,” Rob¬ 
erts said tiercel/, “that I 
could have stuck pins in 
her and that she'd have 
endured the pain rather 
than admit it. And sud¬ 
denly I began to feel 
afraid—not so much of 
her, as of what she might 
do to Mr. Endicott. She 
was playing a trick, and I 
didn’t know just what the 
purpose of it was. I ran 
upstairs and got my gun, 
then came right back.” 

“She was still in bed?” 

“Yes. But the shooting 
was over, and the room 
was cold. The room was 
cold,”—Roberts’ voice was 
very intense as she drove 
her points home,—“and 
her skin was cold, and 
her breathing was heavy 
from recent exertion. I 
think I was going to kill 
her. I would have killed 
her, if the nurse hadn’t 
come in just then.” 

“Why didn’t you tell 
some one of this at once, 
Miss Roberts?” 

‘.‘Would you have? 
Would anyone have?” 

“I don’t quite under¬ 
stand.” 

“There had just been 
that shooting—and I had 
a gun. I wanted to get 
rid of it. By the time I 
had gotten rid of it. it was 
too late. I couldn't say 
anything then without 
practically accusing myself 
of a murder I didn't 
commit.” 

“You’ll stay here in the 
house, Miss Roberts?’’ 

“Naturally. Since I’m 
to be accused of having 
killed Mr. Endicott.” 

“Not as yet, Miss Rob¬ 
erts.” 

“It wont bother me.” 
She added bitterly, as she 
started for the door: 
“You’ll find me a tractable 


Valcour saw that Cassidy was block¬ 
ing her way. “Ring up the wagon,” 
he directed, “and have her booked 
as a material witness.” 


Promptly on publication of the first chapters 
of this remarkable mystery, the stage wanted 
it. Three playwrights asked for it; and one 
of them is now preparing it for production. 
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While you were going through the various movements you have 
described, would Mrs. Endicott have had the time to get out 
of bed, supply herself with a revolver, open a window and, from 
the balcony, shoot Mr. Endicott, return to her room, and be in 
bed agairi by the time you came down? I think so, don’t you?’’ 

“There would have been plenty of time for that.” 

“You’ve been with Mrs. Endicott for quite a while. Have 
you ever noticed whether or not she owns a pistol?” 

“I don’t think I have. No, I’m sure I’ve never seen one. 
That doesn’t prove anything, though. There are any number 
of private places where she may have kept it. It is also pos¬ 
sible,”—Roberts seemed desperately earnest in her efforts to 
strengthen each link in her accusation, for it was an accusation 
rather than simply being offered as a theory,—“that some one 
may recently have given her a revolver, isn’t it?” 

“Everything is possible.” 

“Mr. Hollander, for example?” 

“A very good example.” 

He said nothing further, and after a while the stillness became 
almost physically oppressive, Roberts was finished with emo¬ 
tions. “Is that all?” she said, and her voice was colorless. 

“I believe so, Miss Roberts—except that I wish you would tell 
me why, in view of your recent insinuations concerning Mrs. 
Endicott and Hollander, you ever suggested him as the proper 
friend to stay with her husband tonight. It’s a little inconsistent, 
don't you think?” 

“Very.” 

“Then why did you do it?” 

“I have nothing further to say.” 

Lieutenant Valcour went abruptly to the door and opened it. 
Cassidy and Hansen were standing near by in the corridor. 

“Hansen,” he said, “go with Miss Roberts up to her room. 
There is a gun in her trunk. She will give it to you. Keep it 
for me.” 

“Yes sir.” 

Roberts went outside. 

“Am I to consider myself under arrest, Lieutenant?” 

“No, Miss Roberts. But, as I have explained, you are not to 
leave the house. Cassidy, come inside here with me.” 

Cassidy came in and closed the door. He watched Lieutenant 
Valcour draw the sheet up again over Endicott’s face. 

“What’s Dr. Worth doing, Cassidy?” 

“He has gone back to bed, sir. Shall I go get him?” Cassidy 
cast one suspicious look toward the bed. 

“No, let him sleep. There’s nothing just this instant—I’ll want 
to see him in about a quarter of an hour, though.” 

Lieutenant Valcour went into the bathroom, opened the win¬ 
dow, and went outside onto the balcony. The gray before dawn¬ 
ing was in the sky, and a rare clearness vibrant in the fresh, 
sweet air. 

npHE outline of the garden down below was quite distinct. There 

were other gardens belonging to the adjacent houses, too, and 
to the houses backing them from the rear. It was a street of gar¬ 
dens which bloomed. Lieutenant Valcour reflected, for the express 
benefit of caretakers in summer, while their owners spent the 
season at fashionable resorts either in the mountains or on the 
shore. 

Valcour went slowly along the balcony and carefully examined 
with a flashlight Endicott’s window 1 , which had been raised from 
the bottom when the shot was fired. He played the light upon the 
surface of its glass. It was quite clean. There was no trace of any 
pressing noses or of foreheads against its polished surface. Nor, 
on the stone sill, were there any telltale threads of silk, or any of 
the various clues that would serve to indicate a woman’s presence. 

He stared speculatively for a minute at the windows of the room 
above, where the curiously vindictive Mrs. Siddons was now pre¬ 
sumably resting, or else indulging in her blank-eyed game of mental 
maledictions. No, he couldn’t really visualize her as descending 
to the balcony by a rope or any other kind of ladder. A hundred 
years ago, perhaps, she might have gone to the extent of shaping a 
replica of Mr Endicott in wax and then, with appropriate incanta¬ 
tions. proceeding to stick pins in such portions of it as would ca- 
balistically do the most good. But there was no such simple 
expedient left her in our modern skeptic age. 

Even the city could not kill the fair fresh breezes of dawn. He 
stared at the dimming stars and wondered whether Roberts’ ex¬ 
traordinary statement was a lie. 

He would have to consult with Dr. Worth, of course, before 
doing anything drastic. 

He made his way slowly toward the windows of Mrs. Endicott’s 


room, carefully inspecting the balcony and sills with his flash¬ 
light as he went along. There were no smudges, no threads, no 
clues until he reached the last window in the row. And there, on 
the balcony floor just below its sash, something blazed in the circle 
of his torch a bright jade green. 

It was a woman’s slipper. 


Chapter Twenty-two — 4:14 a. m. 

T IEUTENANT VALCOUR picked the slipper up and sighed. It 
J—/ was a distressingly leading and decisive clue, but it did not 
lead in a direction he cared to follow, nor did it decide things as 
he thought they ought to be. 

On the surface of it, the case seemed blatantly plain: Hol¬ 
lander had come to the house at seven to save Mrs. Endicott from 
committing murder or suicide, and had shocked Endicott almost 
to death—and just a short while ago Mrs. Endicott had shot her 
husband to prevent him from making a statement that would con¬ 
vict Hollander. 

Rubbish! 

Lieutenant Valcour flatly refused to believe it. And yet one had 
to believe that Hollander had certainly intended to stab Endicott 
with that knife; the point was irrefutable. Furthermore, Hol¬ 
lander’s motives remained clear enough and beautifully simple: 
he wanted to protect Mrs. Endicott. 

But what about her motives? 

And Roberts’? 

And as a kernel to the whole perplexing enigma, what had been 
the object of the search through Endicott’s pockets and among 
the papers in the left-hand upper drawer of his desk? 

There was nothing to be gained, however, by standing outside 
on the balcony and admiring the flushing sky, and breathing in 
the morning air with the manner of a connoisseur. Lieutenant 
Valcour returned, via the bathroom window, to Endicott’s room. 

“The night’s almost over, Lieutenant,” said Cassidy by way of 
greeting. 

“Almost over, Cassidy.” 

“And it’s been a hell of a night, too, if you don’t mind my say¬ 
ing it.” 

“I don't mind your saying it.” 

“Especially for him.” 

Cassidy jerked a muscular thumb toward the bed. 

“Least of all for him, Cassidy.” 

“He may be well out of it, at that.” 

“He is. There’s a lot of beautiful tripe written about how all 
people kill the things they love. Metaphysically, perhaps. But 
with a bullet, Cassidy? Not so.” 

“I don’t get you, Lieutenant.” 

“That isn’t strange, Cassidy. So far I haven’t even gotten it 
myself.” 

Lieutenant Valcour went to the door and opened it. Hansen was 
standing outside, and in his hand was a gun wrapped in a clean 
handkerchief. 

“Roberts’ gun, Hansen?” 

“Yes, Lieutenant. It was just where you said it would be, in 
the trunk. I wrapped it in a handkerchief to keep any prints you 
might want on it.” 

“That’s right, Hansen. Go upstairs now and wake up Dr. 
Worth. Ask him if he will please come down here at once.” 

“Yes, Lieutenant.” Hansen hesitated for a minute. 

“Well, what is it, Hansen?” 

“I understood you all right, didn’t I, sir,” Hansen said uncom¬ 
fortably, “when you told me that maid wasn’t to be put under 
arrest ?” 

“Yes. I don’t want to do anything about her as yet. Later on 
we may book her on a violation of the Sullivan law, and again 
we may not.” 

“Yes sir.” 

Lieutenant Valcour took the gun and went back into the room 
with it, closing the door. He carefully unfolded enough of the 
handkerchief so that the barrel was exposed. He sniffed this, and 
decided that the gun had neither been recently fired nor cleaned. 
There was just the definite odorlessness which one finds with guns 
that have not been used or taken care of for a very long time. 
So far, then, he was inclined to believe that Roberts’ story was 
correct. 

“Is that the rod that done the trick, Lieutenant?” said Cassidy, 
who had been keenly interested in the sniffings. 

“No, it isn’t, Cassidy. This gun hasn’t been fired for years, 
maybe.” 
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‘•Well. I wish it was. I d like to 
get out of this joint." 

“Still nervous, Cassidy?" 

"No, I aint nervous. Lieutenant. 

I’m just uncomfortable. It's like 
there was something in this case 
that hasn’t broken yet. You know 
what I mean? Something we aint 
so much as put a finger on.” 

Lieutenant Valcour knew very 
well just exactly what Cassidy 
meant. He too felt that same in¬ 
definable effect of impending “some¬ 
things” that were connected with 
obscure danger. It was an emotion, 
however, which required official 
scowlings. 

There was a peevish rap on the 
door. 

“Ah, come in, Doctor.” 

Dr. Worth was just as peevish as 
his knock. The camel’s-hair dress¬ 
ing-gown in which he was still bun¬ 
dled hinted blurringly at indignant muscles that quivered beneath 
its loose folds. His hair was rumpled-looking and frowsy. 

“Really, Lieutenant,” he began, “this is getting to be beyond a 
joke." 

“I'm sorry, Doctor, but I had to discuss Mrs. Endicott’s condi¬ 
tion with you most seriously and at once.” 

Dr. Worth paled a little at this. 

“Nothing’s happened to her too. has there?” 

“No, Doctor, nothing has. And I don’t think that just now I 
could stand another murder. It’s about her physical condition in 
general. Is her heart all right?” 

Dr. Worth’s curiosity was beginning to get the upper hand over 
his grouch. 

“Perfectly sound. Why do you ask?” 

“Because I want to try an experiment on her.” 

“You want to what, sir?” Dr. Worth almost shouted it. He was 
thoroughly awake now. 

“Not so loud, please, Doctor. I want you to let me stay in the 
room along with your patient. You can open the connecting bath¬ 
room door a little and watch me through its crack, but I want the 
nurse out of the way. And I don't want you to make any noise 
or comments, while you’re watching. I don’t want Mrs. Endicott 
to know that you’re there.” 

Dr. Worth looked at Lieutenant Valcour sharply. “This is non- 


“She was insane when 
they found her, trying to 
die by throwing herself 
in front of a motor." 


sense. She couldn’t possibly tell who was or who wasn’t 
there. She's unconscious.” 

“Perhaps she isn’t, Doctor. This is what her maid has just 
told me." Lieutenant Valcour offered Dr. Worth Roberts' 
astonishing theory concerning the poured-out narcotic, and 
Dr. Worth was quite properly astonished. “So you see it’s 
a possibility, Doctor, and the fact of my finding that slipper 
outside of the window makes it practically a certainty.” 

“It’s the most astounding thing I’ve ever heard of in my 
life. If you don’t intend to shock her, Lieutenant, I'll agree to 
anything you say.” 

"I shan't do anything rough, Doctor. I’ll call the nurse outside 
into the corridor and you can tell her not to go back in again 
until I say so. You might suggest to her that she go down to the 
kitchen and make some coffee. She seems a little dippy about 
coffee, or something. Then we’ll leave Mrs. Endicott quite alone 
in her room for a minute or two. If she’s really faking, she’ll 
begin to worry about what is going on. Then the door will open 
again and, instead of the nurse, I’ll come in. She’ll be pretty cer¬ 
tain to suspect that I’ve found the slipper, but will be all the 
more careful to keep up her pretense of being under the influence 
of the narcotic. If she gets away with that, you know, she can 
always claim that Roberts herself must have dropped the slipper 
onto the balcony as a plant. The main thing is that Mrs. Endicott 
wont know just what’s up, and when a woman of her temperament 
can’t figure a thing out mentally, it about drives her crazy.” 

“Then I suppose, Lieutenant, that when you get her into this 
receptive state you’ll speak to her?” 

Lieutenant Valcour laughed. “On the contrary, Doctor, I haven't 
the slightest intention of saying a single word. Shall we go now? 
After you’ve arranged things with Nurse Vickers you can come 
back in here again and start watching from the bathroom.” 

They went outside and Lieutenant Valcour rapped softly on 


Mrs. Endicott’s door. It opened a bit and Nurse Vickers looked 
out. She saw Dr. Worth and came outside, shutting the door be¬ 
hind her. 

“You wanted to,see me, Doctor?” 

“Yes, Miss Vickers. How is Mrs. Endicott?” 

“Quite comfortable, Doctor. She’s breathing as peacefully as a 
child.” 

“There haven’t been any signs of restlessness?” 

“Oh, no, Doctor. She hasn’t budged since I’ve been 
watching her.” 

Dr. Worth mildly raised his eyebrows. “That in itself 
is rather curious,” he said. 

“Curious, Doctor?” 

“Oh, nothing to be alarmed at, Miss Vickers. You look 
a little tired. Run downstairs and drink some coffee. 

The Lieutenant, here, will stay with Mrs. Endicott, and 
you’re not to go back into her room again until he 
says so.” 

Dr. Worth, feeling very much like one of those fabulous 
characters he had read about in Fenimore Cooper when 
a child, went back into Endicott’s room. 

Lieutenant Valcour waited another full minute before 
he opened the door and went inside. He did not look at 
Mrs. Endicott, but walked softly over to a chair, lifted 
it, and placed it close beside the bed. He drew the slipper 
from his pocket and sat down. 

There was an utter and complete hush. For three 
minutes—he timed himself with his wrist-watch—he sat 
motionless and stared at Mrs. Endicott’s closed lids. 

Then he began to tap the slipper quite softly, but 
quite persistently and with a rhythmic regularity, upon an 
arm of the chair. 

Tap — tap—tap — tap — tap— 

Mrs. Endicott’s face retained the smooth expression¬ 
lessness of slumber— 

7 up — tap — tap — 

Her breathing held the steady depths of sleep— 

Tup — tap — tap — tap — 

"If you do that much longer," she said quietly, “I 
shall go insane.” 


Double Murder 

Her eyes became stupefyingly innocent. “Is it illegal to decide 
not to take medicine, Lieutenant?” 

His respect for her as an adversary began to mount by leaps 
and bounds. “No, Mrs. Endicott. But in the present case it was 
purposefully deceptive.” 

“Why, I simply disliked hurting Dr. Worth’s feelings: that 
was all.” 


Chapte 


*e«ty- 


- 4:29 


M. 


“VOU needn't say anything you don’t care to, Mrs. En- 

* dicott." 

“I’m glad you didn’t use the stereotyped formula, Lieu¬ 
tenant. It would have disappointed me if you had. Get 
me a cigarette, please; there are some over there on the 
dresser.” 

Lieutenant Valcour stood up. He got the cigarettes 
and lighted one for Mrs. Endicott, and one for himself. 

“You shouldn’t have dropped your slipper outside of 
the window,” he said. 

“You shouldn’t have found it.” 

Her eyes, now that they were opened, were admirably 
guarded, and her fingers, as they held the cigarette, showed 
no trace of nervousness. 

“The slipper is of no great consequence, Mrs. Endicott. 

There are so many other things, too, you see.” 

“Sort of a wholesale strewing of clues? I never imag¬ 
ined you as bothering very much with clues. It’s people 
you’re more interested in: reading their minds.” 

“Whom were you aiming at when you fired, Mrs. En¬ 
dicott—at your husband or at Mr. Hollander?” 

Mrs. Endicott blew smoke rings elaborately. 

“At neither, Lieutenant. I didn’t have a gun.” 

“Then it was just curiosity?” 

“What was?” 

“Your going out on the balcony.” 

“I didn’t go out on the balcony. I’ve never been on 
it in my life.” 

“I am not stupid, Mrs. Endicott,” Lieutenant Valcour remarked. 

“Nor very credulous, either.” 

“No, nor credulous.” 

“That’s the trouble with truth: it often sounds so silly.” 

“Surely you must realize how things look against you, Mrs. 
Endicott.” 

“Black.” 

“The worst of all is your not having taken the narcotic, and then 
having pretended to be in a state of unconsciousness.” 



Lieutenant Valcour 


red the spread and with a 


Lieutenant Valcour pictured her maintaining that attitude— 
smartly dressed in becomingly plain black, very innocent, very 
beautiful looking—before the twelve impressionable and normally 
dumb people one found on juries. He was grudgingly afraid she 
could get away with it. 

“And it isn’t illegal either,” she went on, “to go to sleep, is it?” 

Lieutenant Valcour decided that if anything were to be gained 
from the interview he would have to give a turn to the screw. 

“No, Mrs. Endicott, sleeping isn’t illegal. Even,” he added 
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negligently, “if your husband has just been killed, and your—well, 
whatever state of relationship exists between you and Mr. Hollan¬ 
der.—your friend, let us say, is wounded to the point of death.” 

The cigarette dropped from her fingers to the floor. Lieutenant 
Yalcour crushed it with the sole of his shoe. 

“I don’t believe you.” 

Her voice had the same pallid qualities as her skin. 


“You must have seen for yourself, Mrs. Endicott, that he was 
pretty badly hurt when he slipped to the floor. There was blood 
enough smeared around, goodness knows.” 

“You’re trying to trap me.” 

“Just stating facts, Mrs. Endicott. Of course you may have 
left the instant after you fired, and so not have seen Mr. Hollander 
shot down by the police.” 

“You are being vulgarly brutal—” 

“You were certainly in a frantic enough hurry, to have dropped 


your slipper and not to have bothered to pick it up. Did you throw 
the gun into the garden, Mrs. Endicott? We're bound to find it, 
you know.” 

“Is Mr. Hollander still in the house?” 

“No.” 

“Where have they taken him?” 

“To the hospital.” He saw her shiver slightly. 

“Please ring for my maid and leave 
the room. I must go to him imme¬ 
diately,” she said. 

“I'm sorry.” 

“Will you please leave this room?” 
“You don’t seem to realize, Mrs. En¬ 
dicott, that you are under arrest.” 

The thought stunned her. Her head 
fell back among the pillows as if it 
had been thrown there. 

“But that’s silly—silly, I tell you.” 
“You admitted yourself, Mrs. Endi¬ 
cott, that the truth is always silly.” 

“You are actually charging me with 
the murder of my husband?” 

“Arrest was perhaps an injudicious 
word. I am holding you, Mrs. Endi¬ 
cott, as a material witness, for the pres¬ 
ent.” 

Mrs. Endicott had recovered some¬ 
what from the shock. 

“I shan’t be bromidic, Lieutenant, 
and attempt either tears or bribery. 
I’m not stupid enough to think that 
either would deter you in the slightest 
from the performance of duty. But 
I should like to appeal to your reason. 
Just what do you want me to admit?” 
“That you were on the balcony.'’ 
“But I wasn’t.” 

“Then how did your slipper get 
there?” 

“It fell from my foot.” 

Lieutenant Va 1 c o u r stood up 
abruptly. “You will have to pardon 
me, Mrs. Endicott,” he said, “while I 
search this room.” 

“You misunderstand me. I mean 
exactly what I say. I wasn’t on the 
balcony, and the slipper did fall off 
my foot. If you must know it, I was 
straddling the window-sill.” 

“What stopped you from going out, 
Mrs. Endicott?” 

“The sound of the shooting. It un¬ 
nerved me. I almost fell back into the 
room, and closed the window. I knew 
that I had dropped a slipper outside, 
but the idea of doing anything further 
than hurrying back into bed terri¬ 
fied me.” 

Lieutenant Valcour examined the 
slipper he still held in his hand. “This 
is a slipper for the left foot,” he said. 
“And in that case, when you were 
straddling the window-sill, it is the foot 
which must have been on the outside. 
Isn’t that so?” 

“That’s rather elementary, isn’t it?” 
“Quite.' But it serves to prove that 
at the moment when the shots were 
fired you could look along the balcony 
toward the windows of your husband’s 
room. Were you?” 

“I imagine so. I’m not quite certain, 
really. It was absolutely dark out there.” 

“On the contrary, there was a glow cast on the balcony from the 
farthest window, which was open a little, wasn’t there?” 

“Perhaps. Yes, I think there was.” 

“And did you see anybody standing at that window when the 
shots were fired?” 

“You mean on the balcony?” 

“Yes.” 

“No, I did not.” 



(Please turn to page. 140) 
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“You feel,” said I, putting a throb 
into the old voice, “that he is 
your—mate?" 


A new writer in Kansas City portrays 
some of the ways of true love, and the other 
kind, in the wide valley of the Missouri. 


Illustrated by LeslieTurner 


HpHE Sultan was the kind of man who could give you a long, 
burning look across a bridge-table and say, “Your deal, Phyllis,” 
and make you wonder excitedly whether he’d be able to choke 
back that passionate declaration of love that trembled on his lips. 

He could cut in on you at a dance, his face lit up with a touching 
radiance, and murmur, “Ah—here you are!” as if he’d slain a 
dragon or two to get there. He could kiss you at exactly the right 
moment—one throbbing, chaste salute, instead of wanting to maul 
you—and make you feel that it took every ounce of a strong 
man’s strength to exercise such restraint. In fact, that man could 
all but make my hair curl just by turning his slumbering-volcano 
eyes my way. 

So you see, I did not object to any other girl—even Lynn—fall¬ 
ing in love. What infuriated me was the fact that she was so 
sobbingly female about it. She was the last friend I had, too, that 
I’d have expected to go soft on me. And yet there she was, slop¬ 
ping over into the kind of person who believes in fairies and talks 
in a hushed voice about “the real thing”—meaning love. 

One gathered that she thought she had it, though personally I 
hadn’t seen much likely-looking material in the boys she’d been 
playing around with. My own heart was going like a riveting-ma¬ 
chine every time the Sultan hove in sight, and though I certainly 
didn’t intend to go into a swoon over him, something told me 
that I knew considerably more about love than she did. 

“And how,” I inquired silkily, “is one to know the real thing 
when one sees it? Bite it? Ring it on the counter?” 

“Don’t worry,” she said, trying to sound like One Who Has 
Lived. “You’ll know it all right. You can’t miss it. You can’t 
dodge it. You wont want to.” 

“You feel,” I led her on, “that you and the boy friend—whoever 
76 


he is—were created by a kind Providence especially for each 
other?” 

“I do,” said she, not batting an eyelash. 

“You feel that he alone, out of all the universe, was meant for 
you?” 

“I do.” 

“You feel,” said I, putting a throb into the old voice, “that he 
is your— mate?” 

“And how!” she prayed. 

That was really the first hint I’d ever had that the Lynn Mar¬ 
shall I knew was nothing but veneer. It was a good veneer—I’ll 
say that for it—with those high-powered eyes of hers and that fiat 
yellow hair. But underneath it she turned out to be the kind of 
girl who considers it thrillingly romantic just to darn a man’s socks 
and bear his children. When she fell in love, the strain was too 
much. The veneer cracked, and the rest of her began to ooze 
through. 

“Of course, darling,” I agreed, “we all know that’s the line we 
have to hand out to the men. But must we keep it up among 
ourselves?” 

“Wait!” she said loftily. “You’ll find out some day.” 

No human could have kept still any longer. “It may, possibly, 
interest you to know,” I told her, “that I am at this moment not 
only in love—but engaged to be married!” 

She sat up slowly, her eyes round as saucers. “To the Sultan?” 

“None other.” said I modestly. 

She fell back limply. “An achievement,” she admitted with 
respect. It was. The competition over the Sultan had been cut¬ 
throat. For a week I’d been merely one of the palpitating mob. 

But at the end of a week I had realized that when a man has his 



own technique down to as fine a point as the Sultan's, he requires 
and deserves a certain amount of really artistic support. 

Up to that time, we’d all been treating him like a high-tension 
wire that we couldn’t stay away from. Every time it gave us a 
thrill or a shock we shrieked with ecstasy, compared sensations, 
very much aloud, and rushed back for more. We’d been lying 
awake nights trying to produce a line hot enough to match the 
smoldering glances he gave us. 

Once I saw the light, a moron could have done the rest. I let 
him find out by gentle, womanly-woman stages what a contrast I 
was to the twenty-minute eggs who had been stampeding him. In¬ 
stead of working like a washlady to stay one fast one ahead of 
him, I made it a point to stay at least three fast ones behind him. 
You’ve no idea how restful it was. I let my eyes melt, my eye¬ 
lashes flutter, my breast heave, and my voice quiver, and instead 
of yelping a wisecrack whenever he got off something particularly 
tender, I developed a fluttery little way of saying, “Oh, Vincent!” 

In short, I became the background against which he felt like a 
Great Lover, that being the role he and Nature intended him for. 
At the end of three weeks I had got us engaged by such delicately 
timed responses that he never quite knew how it happened. 

I hadn’t told anybody, until that night while Lynn and I were 
getting ready for a dance—she was spending the summer with us, 
up at the lake. And I wouldn’t have then, if she hadn’t been so 
high-hat about love. Considering that I was all broken out with 
gooseflesh at that moment, just because I’d be dancing with the 
Sultan in less than an hour, it seemed to me I was entitled to a 
trifle more authority on the subject than she was. 

It hadn’t occurred to me, then, that she might be having goose- 
flesh of her own. 

But that night at the 
dance the Sultan and I 
stumbled into two people 
out on the veranda who were 
simply blotted into each 
other. It was too dark to 
see, but one of them was 
stammering, “Oh, gosh. 

Lynn—” in a throaty voice 
which, though somewhat 
muffled, would have done 
credit to the Sultan 
himself. 

I was frantic with 
curiosity, but the Sul¬ 
tan, being delicately 
above such crudities 
as eavesdropping, 
pulled me back and 
firmly took me around 
the other way. 

They had looked 
and sounded to me as 
if they wouldn’t be 
able to break away 
the rest of the eve¬ 
ning. But at the be¬ 
ginning of the next dance Lynn came 
inside with Toby Keneap, wearing a face 
and a pair of starry eyes that were an 
all but vulgar give-away, even from 
across the room. Toby is wiry and red¬ 
headed and exactly as sober and respon¬ 
sible as a six-months-old pup. Toby, I 
realized, had probably dashed up and 
wrenched the lovers apart and said: 

“Hey, you, I want to dance with your 
girl!” 

Just as they came in, Toby stooped 
down to tie her slipper. Dutch Davis 
yelled, “Look, he’s proposing!” and , 
called us all over to see how it was done. 

So Toby and Lynn,.having teamed to¬ 
gether as the life of every party since 
they were in kindergarten, put on a little 
dialogue, with the proper business, that 
went something like this: 

He (lighting his own cigarette first): 

Listen, baby, you burn me up. Let’s 
put on a party at the parsonage. 

She (yawning): Oh, I don’t know. 


—I’m pretty well dated up. We'd go in for separate breakfasts, of 
course? 

He (gallantly): Any other kind would give me indigestion. 

She: What are your prospects? No love in a cottage or any of 
that rot. 

He: Well, we can always touch the old man for the divorce 
money, if that’s what you mean. 

She (brightening): A Paris divorce? 

He: Any kind to please the little woman. 

She: I could give you an hour Friday afternoon. Where’ll I 
meet you? 

He: Make it the courthouse steps at McPherson—three o’clock? 

She: I’m lunching with a new man. Make it four. 

He: Attagirl! See you Friday. 

They took their bows and the crowd laughed and broke up. 
As we started to dance again I realized that the same thought 
had hit the Sultan and me at the same time. We already had a 
date for about four o’clock Friday afternoon. Why not make it 
McPherson? Toby and Lynn were only putting on a show, of 
course,'but what a gorgeous idea it would be for us to do it just 
that way—meet at McPherson, and then dash right on down the 
highway. 

“We could get to Minneapolis by midnight—” said the Sultan. 

“And wire the family from there,” I agreed excitedly. 

He looked down at me with orange-blossoms floating in his 
eyes and whispered: “Shall we. darling?” 

I fluttered my eyelashes and whispered back: “Oh, Vincent!” 
And that’s how the wedding date was set. 

About an hour after I got home that night, Lynn came floating 
in on a private little cloud of her 
own. When I asked her whom 
she was with just before her 
dance with Toby, she looked 
blank as a wall and said she 
couldn’t remember. I finally gave 
up pumping her. But just as I 
was ready to drop off to sleep, 


She: “What are your pros¬ 
pects? No love in a cot¬ 
tage or any of that rot." 
He: “Well, wecanalways 
touch the old man for 
the divorce money.” 
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she said dreamily: “Phyl, what does it mean when one of your 
boy friends says, ‘Let’s put on a party at the parsonage’?” 

I turned over and stared at her. As if he “meant” anything! 
“Well,” said I, “it depends on the boy friend. In some cases, he 
might be singing a new song you haven’t heard yet. Or it might 
be his own little way of saying there’s a beautiful moon. In this 
case, of course, Toby being Toby, undoubtedly it means that 
he’s yearning for the laughter of little children around a fire¬ 
side. Golden-haired little darlings, with noses that need 

to be wiped.” 

And it was then, absolutely out of a clear sky, that she dis¬ 
solved. There’s no other word for it. The Lynn I knew simply 
melted away before my eyes, pajamas and all, and 
then ran together again into a Portrait of a Lady in 
Love. It made my flesh crawl just to look at her. 

“I want four,” she said, all dewy-eyed and flushed 
and quivering, staring out across the lake. “But not 
right away. I think it’s nicer to wait two or three 
years, don’t you?” 

I was shocked. “I trust.” 

I gasped, “that you aren't 
basing all these hopes for a 
family on Toby Keneap— 
on the little show you and 
Toby put on tonight?” 

It was dawning on me 
that my heavy sarcasm 
about Toby hadn’t even reg¬ 
istered as such. It was not 
only what she actually 
thought he had meant, but 
what she wanted him to 
mean! Toby l 

Of course Toby was a 
darned good egg and all 
that, but there certainly 
weren’t any orange-blossoms 
floating in his eyes. He’d 
been tagging around after 
Lynn ever since he first let 
her play in his sandpile— 
but only a mother could see 
anything romantic in the 
way he looked at her, or at 
any other girl. He’d simply 
been part of the scenery 
ever since we could re¬ 
member. 

When I got my breath 
she was floating off into 
space again and saying: “I’d 
been out on the porch— 
you saw us, you know; and 
he'd been—” 

I thought I saw what an 
ass I’d been, and laughed. 

“And he’d been holding 
your hand,” I prompted 
delicately. 

“Let it go at that,” she 
agreed. “I thought at the time he 
was holding it a little more—well, 
thoroughly—than—” 

“Than what?” 

“Than usual, if you must know.” 

“Lynn,” said I, “tell me all. How 
long have you been cheapening yourself by these 
vulgar practices?” 

She told me to hire a hall in a young ladies’ semi¬ 
nary, and went on. “Then inside, when we finished 
the ‘act’ and started to dance—” 

“Just a minute,” I interrupted. “Who was it held your hand?” 

She stared. “Toby, of course! You should know. You nearly 
stepped on us!” 

Well, I was clawing the air by that time. Kissing Toby would 
be like kissing your brother. Instead of a throbbing, chaste salute 
he was apt to give you a friendly cuff on the ear and tell you for 
gosh sakes to go put some powder on your nose. Oh, he was a 
grand old sidekick, all right, but he certainly wasn’t the kind I’d 
have picked out as the inspiration of that new-born, dewy-eyed 
look Lynn had unveiled before me. 


“When we started to dance again,” she was saying, “he stopped 
and looked down at me— Oh, Phyl, you don’t know how he looked 
at me—” 

“I don’t!” I agreed. 

“—And whispered, ‘Oh, Lynn, will you? Friday?’ ” 
Apparently the idea had been contagious. 

“What did you say to that?” I inquired, still a little groggy. 


“That was your cue to match eyes with him, look for look, and 
murmur a tremulous ‘I will’ into his collar.” 

“I didn’t dare, Phyl,” she said, dissolving again, and with a little 
quiver in her voice that I had to admit was better than the kind 
I used on the Sultan. “How could I be sure that he wasn’t still 
pretending?” 
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And there she was, going hot and cold and all but talking to her¬ 
self, because she couldn’t tell whether she’d been proposed to or not 
—and hoped she had! 

For the first time I felt a glimmer of sympathy. It’s positively 
social suicide to be caught taking anything seriously that isn’t meant 
that way. And so few things are! 

“Well?” I insisted. 

She began to look guilty. “Dutch Davis cut in before I had 
time to say anything, so I just laughed, and said, ‘Oh, Dutch, page 
the audience. We’re giving an encore.’ ” 


Lynn began to cry, and he 
began to kiss her—thor¬ 
oughly was the word! 
The Sultan and I climbed 
out and picked Lynn’s 
things out of the street. 


I looked her over disgust¬ 
edly. “Is that the best you 
could do?” I asked coldly. 
“What you need is to put 
on a bustle and a pair of 
lace mitts and practice be¬ 
ing coy. After all, no matter how play¬ 
ful he tries to sound, no man thinks he’s 
being humorous when he asks a woman 
to marry him.” 

“Some day, my child,” said Lynn 
grimly, “you’ll learn that one does well to be able 
to say anything at all when—when the real thing 
comes along.” 

“You forget,” I reminded her, a little peevishly, 
“that I know as much about what you call the 
real thing as you do.” 

There was another dance Thursday evening, 
and she devoted herself exclusively to Dutch Davis, with a zeal 
that under other circumstances would have made me tremble for 
the boy’s freedom. You’d have thought all other men meant less 
to her than the cracks of the floor she danced on. Dutch himself 
was evidently a little overwhelmed by his sudden climb to favor. 
I suspected the reason for all that, and when the evening was 


half over, I found him. He was standing alone on the veranda, 
looking in, smoking cigarettes furiously at the rate of about two 
puffs each. Instantly I knew what he didn’t—that Lynn had seen 
him there. 

“Hello,” I said, “what’s gnawing at your vitals?” 

“Gnawing’s a strong word,” he objected. “Say nibbling, rather. 
Rotten party, isn’t it?” 

“No, only soured for some people,” I cooed. “Why aren’t you 
dancing, Toby darling?” 

He looked at me over a lighted match with a too-obvious desire 
to wring my neck. “I broke my leg,” he snapped. 

I was fond of Toby. I couldn’t help wondering if he realized 
what he was crying for—whether he knew about Lynn’s veneer and 
what was underneath it. There she was, looking and sounding like 
a 1935 model without any 
brakes—when as a matter 
of fact she was apt to get 
positively runny at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice. 

I had asked Lynn to 
drive down to McPherson 
with me, because the 
Sultan and I were go¬ 
ing separately, and I’d 
need somebody to 
drive the car back 
home. And at the 
last minute I per¬ 
suaded her to pack a 
bag and take it along 
—just in case. Toby 
spent a good deal of 
time down at McPher¬ 
son, at the golf club, and I had to swear to her that if we 
should happen to run into him, I wouldn’t say a word or make 
a move to remind him of the episode at the dance. 

I helped her pack, and it was an awful undertaking. One 
of the clasps on her bag wouldn’t stay fastened, and she 
couldn’t find this and she couldn’t find that. She’d put on a 
little old model that was considerably past its zenith, and when 
I tried to make her change she snapped violently: “What do 
you think this is—a prom?” 

“God and the extra bridegroom willing, it’s going to be a 
double wedding,” said I. 

But it wasn’t. 

When we got to McPherson I parked on the courthouse square, 
where I had promised to meet the Sultan. He wasn’t in sight yet, 
but Toby was. 

I was in a good-sized flutter of girlish excitement, myself, but I 
was trying to keep it under cover. But Lynn wasn’t proud. Hope 
springing eternal and all that, she immediately went into a glow and 
a sparkle that all the world could see. 

“Hello, little ones!” Toby strolled up to the car, in his golf 
clothes. “What evil business brings you here?” 

“Wash that word evil out of your mouth,” said Lynn. “Me, I’m 
the chaperon.” 

“You? If you’re a chaperon, I’m a missionary.” 

“Believe it or not. —Tell him, Phyl? Meet the Sultan’s new 
ball-and-chain, Toby. That’s what I’m here for, to help anchor it 
to the Sultan’s reluctant ankle. Want to help?” 

“I couldn’t. I couldn’t do that to poor old Vince. He’s a friend 
of mine.” 

“He is,” said the Sultan’s voice from the other side of the car. 
“If you wont congratulate me, my dear chap, you might at least 
stay and ‘stand up’ with me. Phyllis has Lynn, you see.” 

There really was something about the Sultan. Nobody else in 
the world could have called Toby Keneap his dear chap and got 
away with it. 

Toby said he had a chance to make some real money on the golf 
course that afternoon. But on the other hand, it was obvious that 
something was going to have to be done—everybody was simply 
wasting away for the want of a little excitement. And he, for one, 
was willing to admit that nothing put a summer on its feet like a 
good snappy elopement. 

Was he, Lynn wanted to know, a dreamer or a man of action? 
There was his chance to put on a personally conducted elopement— 
get in on the ground floor of a drive for bigger and better ones. 

“Personally conducted,” was the proper phrase. They piloted 
us over to the courthouse and found the license bureau for us, led 
the way in Toby’s car around to the minister’s, and made an ap¬ 
pointment for us—the minister was away (Please turn to page 126) 
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Qhercs a Way to Prove It 
Spurious or Genuine 

As was demonstrated in sensational instances by 
David N. Carvalho! This extraordinary man , who 
was the great handwriting expert, gave the deciding 
testimony in the great trials when wills involving 
fortunes were in dispute. His private papers, with 
Personal comment explaining his method of work, are 
now given out for the first time by his daughter. 

Claire Carvalho and Boyden Sparkes 


Y\fE had been to a play, my father and I, and sat before an open 
’’ fire in the house he then occupied on Tenth Street, close to 
Fifth Avenue. The melodrama, which was concerned with a 
missing will, had not been satisfactory to him. He sipped some 
ancient brandy and scowled at the flames, weaving orange and 
blue fabrics out of the wood of broken old whalers that he used to 
get in barrels shipped from Cape Cod. 

“My life has been one unceasing third act,” he burst forth after 
a long silence. "Just think how many times I have been made to 
walk on the stage of other people’s troubles, point out the villain 
and then vanish into the wings. I never see the start of these real 
dramas; but I have ended more of them than I can count.” 

I suspected that he wanted to talk. The brandy had loosened 
his tongue. When he had lighted a fresh cigar, he spoke again. 

“The Wilkins case,” he said, “had all the elements of a play 
except a happy ending. Unhappy endings, however, are sometimes 
appropriate. Do you remember the trouble that Wilkins got into?” 

I shook my head. 

Reaching behind him to a drawer in his desk, he hauled out a 
scrapbook of newspaper clippings and thumbed the pages until 
he found what he wanted. Then he handed the heavy book of 
clippings to me. As I read the headlines, much of the affair 
revived in my memory. At first it was the story of a raid by 
burglars on the home of a Long Beach physician. 

Dr. W’alter Keane Wilkins and his wife Julia had been note¬ 
worthy in the eyes of their neighbors because of their extraordi¬ 
nary passion for pets. They had a house in town but spent much 
of their time at the Long Beach place. They would spend hours 
strolling along the beach sand, watching the breakers transform 
themselves from sculptured scrolls of green into white lace that 
disappeared after a magic second of graceful existence. 

Often they were accompanied on their walks by two handsome 
collies that frisked along the sand leaving the pattern of their 
gambols as footprints on the glistening slope that was constantly 
being renewed by the curling waves. Sometimes Mrs. Duisberg, a 
neighbor, observed with admiration the behavior of the largest 
collie, Duke, when Dr. Wilkins would make an elaborate pretense 
of striking Mrs. Wilkins. No matter how often the white-bearded 
old physician tested the faithful creature, it always responded with 
shrill barks of protest. If he persisted in the pantomime, the dog 
would become almost hysterical and seek to crowd itself between 
them. It was a game that pleased Mrs. Wilkins as much as the 
Doctor. Often she would sink down on the sand and gather 
the slender head of Duke in her arms and soothe and flatter the 
creature as if it were a child. 

White tufts of hair clung to the sides of Dr. Wilkins’ bald head, 
which usually was protected from the wintry blasts by a derby hat. 
Habitually he dressed as if he were going to call on fashionable 
patients, but that was just the result of a habit of years. Dr. 
Wilkins had explained to some of the neighbors that advancing 


years and the possession of a competence had persuaded him to 
give up his practice. He had confided to a few of them that his 
only object in going to the city on occasions was to look after 
investments. 

If Dr. Wilkins was well dressed, his appearance merely served 
to heighten the contrast between his own condition and the home 
in which he lived. Mrs. Wilkins was a careless housekeeper, judged 
by the exacting standards of Mrs. Duisberg, and besides, there 
were those other pets. In addition to the collies, the Wilkinses 
kept a monkey and a parrot. The parrot made strident clamor 
from the moment its cage was uncovered in the morning until the 
cover was replaced at night. The bird kept up its interest in 
life and maintained its health by eating sunflower seeds and per¬ 
forming amazing calisthenics on its perches and swings. 

At the other end of the sun-parlor the monkey, tethered by a 
dog-collar fastened about its lean abdomen, swung from a rafter 
among the greenery of oleanders and rubber plants in painted tubs. 
Mrs. Duisberg could rationalize the parrot, a sort of companion 
in spite of the mess it made; she could understand the dogs, faith¬ 
ful guardians; but she could not for the life of her see how normal 
people could eat and sleep under the same roof that sheltered a 
red-haired ape. 

“We have no children in the house,” said Mrs. Wilkins on one 
occasion. “The Doctor does not like to have company about, so 
the animals keep us from getting lonesome.” 

The neighbors of the Wilkinses knew little more about them 
than this little—and that is a good deal more than is known by 
their neighbors about most couples who reside in New York, or its 
environs. We see people as you see masks in the window of a 
theatrical costumer, unchanging, without background, mere faces, 
It is the one big difference that marks apart the lives of those who 
dwell in small communities and those who stay in big cities. 

One night in February, 1919, Mrs. Duisberg was aroused by a 
frantic pounding on her front door. She opened it cautiously to 
the narrow limit of a chain-bolt and looked out into the face of 
Dr. Wilkins. 

“Burglars,” he said. “My wife—” 

Mrs. Duisberg took the chain off the door, and after calling the 
police and sending for an ambulance from the Nassau County hos¬ 
pital, went with the old man back to his house. When a police 
sergeant arrived, nothing had been changed. The first unusual 
objects his electric torch picked out of the blackness were a wom¬ 
an’s purple velvet hat lying on the brick walk in the side yard, a 
hammer and a section of lead pipe. Just beyond these, lying on 
her back, was a woman, breathing stertorously. It was Mrs. Wil¬ 
kins. Bending over her were the Doctor and Mrs. Duisberg. As 
the sergeant approached, his foot slipped in something fluid that 
was spreading widely from the supine woman’s head. Blood! 

Afar off the three conscious people in the darkness of that side 
yard heard a shrill and pulsating cry. It was the hospital ambu- 
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lance racing along the 
asphalt boulevard send¬ 
ing ahead twin beams 
from its headlights. 

An emergency opera¬ 
tion accomplished little 
for Mrs. Wilkins. Her 
skull had been badly 
fractured, and she died 
within two hours after 
being received at the 
hospital. The police 
sergeant was reluctant 
to break the news to 
the old man who sat 
with his face buried in 
his hands. Still, it had 
to be done and the 
policeman had to get from him a 
connected story of the night’s 
events. 

There were two victims of the 
tragedy. The collie, Duke, had 
been stabbed in the throat so that 
he had died silently, unable to 
bark an alarm. There were glasses 
on the dining-room table that had 
contained whisky. The Doctor 
said he had returned home late 
with his wife, and had been 
alarmed by shadows that moved 
across the front windows between 
them and the light in the hallway. 
He said he told his wife to sum¬ 
mon help, and that he opened the 
door and entered the house to con¬ 
front the person who had made 
the shadow. 

The Doctor explained that al¬ 
most immediately after he crossed 
his threshold, he was struck a 
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staggering blow on the 
head with, he guessed, 
a piece of lead pipe. 
All that saved him 
from a broken skull, he 
said, was the stoutness 
of the felt structure of 
his square-crowned 
derby. Fumbling in his 
pockets, the old phy¬ 
sician made an uncer- 
t a i n inventory of his 
loss. His stickpin was 
gone from his tie; his 
watch was gone, and 
likewise forty dollars. 
At times he wept. He 
drank a great deal of 
water and frequently dosed him¬ 
self with white pills. 

“How’s that for a second act?” 
asked my father when I had read 
the clippings. 

“A better first act,” I insisted. 

“Suit yourself about it,” he said, 
“but now listen to the rest. 

“Old Wilkins was a convincing 
figure at his wife’s funeral, a 
decent mourner in correct clothes. 
He knew how to behave on such 
occasions, because this was the 
second wife he had buried. The 
first of three had divorced him. 
Those white pills on which he had 
relied to keep his nerves in shape 
on that terrible night when his 
wife was beaten to death con¬ 
tained, the district attorney of 
Nassau County had ascertained, a 
considerable amount of morphia. 
There was some evidence that 
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Where There’s a Will 


both the Doctor and his wife had been rather constant users of 
this drug. 

“No determined effort had been made to shake his story. It 
was entirely credible, considering the hosts of thieves that find 
shelter in New York. Burglars fear the scream of a woman more 
than any weapon a householder may raise against them. Still, 
there were two circumstances decidedly suspicious. These points 
were considered after the funeral. 

“One was the fact that only the dog Duke had been killed. Why 
had the murderer, or murderers, ignored Duke’s mate? When the 
butcher’s boy, the iceman and other trades-people invaded the 
yard, both dogs had been loud in their protests. Why had the 
murderer discriminated? 

“The other circumstance was the condition of Dr. Wilkins’ bald 
scalp. In spite of the blow that had crushed his derby, his thin, 
pinkish skin glowed in a state of unblemished health. If he had 
been hit hard enough to render him unconscious, the blow surely 
might have been expected to leave a discolored bruise where it had 
landed. There was no bruise. Still, it is not a crime, even though 
it is a cause for shame, if a husband does not behave valiantly 
while burglars are about. It seemed entirely possible that the old 
Doctor had added the part about being beaten himself merely to 
give himself a more heroic place in the eyes of his neighbors than 
he was entitled to be given. 

“The district attorney did point out to the old man that he 
might reasonably regard himself as an object of suspicion; but 
Wilkins did not resent his statement. He was intelligent enough 
to have anticipated it. In his mild way he reminded the district 
attorney that he was dependent on his wife for support. It was 
his wife, he said, who had induced him to give up his practice and 
take care of her real-estate and other investments. 

“When he was told that detectives were going to make a search 
of the Wilkins’ town house in Sixty-fifth Street, the old man swal¬ 
lowed a few more pills and nodded acquiescence. He was not 
told that the search already had been made and that a paper found 
there had been brought to David N. Carvalho for study.” 

My father often spoke of himself as if David N. Carvalho were 
just a man with whom he was well acquainted. For his own skill 
as a handwriting expert and for his reputation as an authority on 
disputed documents he had a respect that he somehow was reluctant 
to share with his opinion of himself as a person. He did not, I 
think, wish to be thought conceited, and yet he felt obligated to 
respect his own talents, to gauge them as they deserved. Certainly 
he did not believe anyone else in the world in his limited profes¬ 
sion was in a class with David N. Carvalho. 

The document that was brought to him was a will of the dead 
woman. It had been found in a trunk in the town house. It 
made the physician the chief beneficiary of his wife’s estate, which 
amounted to more than seventy-five thousand dollars. 

Mr. Weeks, the district attorney of Nassau County, with a 
considerable skill in dealing with murder, invited the old physician 
to come and talk with him about the will. He came to the con¬ 
ference accompanied by a lawyer, and denied positively that he 
ever had seen the will. He stalked out of the district attorney’s 
office mildly indignant—and disappeared. 

For some days the old man was missing. He had lost his nerve! 
Afterward it was learned that he had gone to Baltimore and stayed 
at a hotel there, smooth-shaven, while the police were hunting for 
a man with a white beard. He might have gotten away for all 
time then, because a man of sixty-seven does not need to hide so 
very long to escape the police forever. A few years, and Wilkins’ 
self-imposed exile would have been ended by an involuntary and 
everlasting one. But he could not remain away. Some unfinished 
business in his tangled life brought him back to New York. He 
was arrested in a telephone-booth into which he had gone, pre¬ 
sumably in order to communicate with his lawyer. 

T“VR. WILKINS was tried and convicted of the murder of his 
^ wife. It was established to the satisfaction of the jury that 
the hammer with which her skull had been crushed had been 
wielded by that gentle old fellow who had been her companion 
on so many walks along the beach. He had been forced to kill the 
collie Duke, to keep the animal from raising an alarm. 

My father testified that the date on the will, a day in the year 
1915, had been written by Dr. Wilkins. With chemicals he showed 
that the date had been written on the document with an ink differ¬ 
ent from that with which the text itself was written. Probably the 
will had been prepared by Mrs. Wilkins shortly after their mar¬ 
riage, but quarrels and a realization of other obligations had caused 
her to threaten to make another in which she purposed to treat 
her husband much less generously. What became of that other 


will which existed only by inference? It may have been destroyed 
by Wilkins. An earlier will dated 1903 was found after many 
searches. This one provided for other relatives of the dead woman. 
That one was accepted by the State as her last will. 

During the trial Dr. Wilkins sat sucking one of his fingers in the 
manner of a very small boy. The disengaged hand roved nervously 
here and there among the law-books from which his attorneys were 
trying to extract support for a weak defense. A braid-edged cut¬ 
away morning coat, striped trousers and carefully polished shoes 
covered the frightened body of the drug-addict. He seemed un¬ 
moved when the jury reported that it had found him guilty—a 
jury he had helped select, elderly married men for the most part. 
It had taken them twenty-two hours and twenty ballots to agree. 

A day or so before he was to have been taken to Sing Sing, 
where the electric chair is housed, Dr. Wilkins hanged himself in 
the bathroom of the Nassau County jail. 

jV/IY father devoted a great deal of his time to a consideration 
' LVA of disputed wills. It is a curious trait, and a common one, 
that impels so many persons to defer the making of such an im¬ 
portant document until a realization that they are on their death¬ 
bed hurries them into action that is not always well considered. 
Others have bequeathed trouble as well as an estate to their heirs 
by hiding their wills in some queer cache in which it is quite cer¬ 
tain they would not think of concealing even a small amount of 
money. 

“The plot of that play we saw the other night turned on a will,” 
he reminded me a few days after we had discussed the Wilkins 
case. “I wonder if you have ever'thought why it is that a will 
is such a likable instrument in the sight of a playwright.” 

I told him I had not. 

“Wills,” he said, “are the voices of the dead. Sometimes they 
speak with malice, but most often only with kindness. The rea¬ 
son, though, that dramatists make such frequent use of them is 
that they are compact symbols of great wealth. A man signs his 
name to a paper and thereby prepares to divest himself of all his 
wealth; with a paragraph he enriches another man or a woman. 
There is as much magic in them as in the wand of Cinderella’s 
godmother. More often than you might suspect, envious, avaricious 
people by simulating these utterances from the grave try to thwart 
the desires of the dead. Do you remember the Fair will case? 
You should, for it was with the fees I earned in that case that we 
built the home on Breezy Point.” 

Fair was an Irishman, bom in Clogher, County Tyrone. 1831. 
His parents brought him to America when he was a lad of twelve 
and proceeded to Chicago. He was a stripling of eighteen when 
the country was inflamed by news of the finding of gold in Cali¬ 
fornia. He went West and stayed around San Francisco until 1860. 
He knew the gamblers of the time, the saloon-keepers, the bar¬ 
tenders, the bad men and the other adventurers good and bad who 
formed a part of that whiskered pageant. Fair had ability and 
judgment. He was not interested in merely getting a sack full 
of gold; he wanted great riches. 

About the time Lincoln was inaugurated, Fair -was on his way 
to Nevada. He was interested in the silver mines that had been 
opened there. For five years he prospected and worked in the 
mines. He showed skill as a manager of mining properties and 
became one of the owners of the Comstock lode, the mother lode 
which was so rich in ore that the tunnels that were driven into it 
became known as the Big Bonanza Mine. Cartloads of silver ore 
passed out of that mine in such a steady stream that within three 
years Fair and his associates were among the very richest in 
America. The group of mines controlled by the Fair crowd paid 
one hundred million dollars in dividends in three years; and in 
1869 James Graham Fair, aged thirty-eight, returned to San Fran¬ 
cisco for the purpose of planting his riches in investments, so that 
he might never suffer poverty. He invested as shrewdly as he 
had garnered. When he promoted any enterprise, it prospered. 
In 1878 he built the Southern Pacific Coast Railway and Ferry 
System. Eight years later he sold this property to the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. His profit was one million dollars, comparatively 
small change on the Fair ledger in that year. 

In 1880, a time tax assessments generally were far below actual 
values, Fair was assessed on forty-two million dollars in California. 
How much more wealth he had, none today can say; nor is it 
possible to estimate the value of his property in Nevada. 

A rich man, but not happy, Fair went from Nevada to the United 
States Senate in 1881 and served until 1886. Mrs. Fair divorced 
him, and he lived in rooms at the Lick House in San Francisco. His 
health was failing. Mining-camp cooking had ruined his stomach. 
Asthma harassed him, as if the bony (Please turn to page 120) 
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diving-girl, from a carnival, fell in love 
with a farmer—the Mermaid and the Centaur. 

Mr. Hughes, with his great talent, tells how 
love beat at the barriers between their souls. 

The Story So Far: 

npHE carnival diving girl Zarna and the farmer Jason Brafford 
J- —two people whose natures were as antagonistic as centaur 
and mermaid—had fallen in love with each other. 

Jason had refrained from marriage because he had under his care 
his pitiful sister Rita, who from birth had been a bedridden cripple. 
He left Rita perforce at home while with his farmhands and their 
womenfolk he went to a carnival showing in the neighboring town. 
He was fascinated and stirred by the advertisement and the show 
of Zarna, the diving belle, and her trained seal Susanne. Intrigued 
by Zarna’s beauty and determined to give poor Rita at least a 
glimpse of the carnival, he sought out Zarna after the performance 
and offered to pay her to visit his home. 

“Captain” Querl, an acrobat, accused Jason of another motive. 
Perhaps Jason himself did not know how he had come under the 
spell of Zarna. The men quarreled, but Jason obtained Zarna’s 
promise to visit his farm. 

And next morning Jason drove Zarna and the seal in his car out 
to the farm—while Captain Querl sulked scowling in his tent like 
another Achilles; and while the fantastically named Two Cents 
Tanner, a comely neighbor girl who had been a somewhat special 
friend of Jason’s, watched them with anxious perplexity as they 
passed. 

Zarna was delighted with the farm; and the farmers—particu¬ 
larly poor Rita—were enthralled with Zarna and Susanne. 


Jason went to the carnival again and again; Zarna revisited the 
farm—and among the orchard apple-blossoms Jason kissed her. 
.... It was on Jason’s next visit to the carnival afterward that 
Querl’s jealousy of Jason flamed out in a furious attack and the 
men fought savagely. It was a drawn battle, and both men were 

badly battered before Zarna contrived to stop it.Later, 

while Zarna was dressing Jason’s wounds, she led him to propose 
marriage. A few days later the diving girl left the circus and 
Jason brought his wife home to Rita. (The story continues in 
detail:) 

‘ VyHAT do I call you now, Miss Zarna, now that you’re family?” 

'' Rita asked. 

“Jason made up the name Millie. How do you like that?” 

“It’s fine for him to call you, but it sounds kind of familiar for 
me. You’re so grand and all.” 

“Oh, my little baby, I’m the farthest thing from grand that 
anybody ever was.” 

“Well, you’re grand to me—a princess or something. But what 
are you really? A sister-in-law, I suppose. I could call you my 
grandsister. But that’s kind of uppity.” 

“What do you want me to be, honey, a mother or a—a what?” 

“I never had a mother. That is, I had a very sweet one, they 
tell me. But—well, I’d like a mother mighty much.” 

“Let me be one to you.” 

“But I never had a sister, either.” 

“Let me be both—anything to make you happy.” 

“Oh, I’m happy! Never was I so happy! And Jason—I never 
saw Jason like that. Oh, it’s beautiful to have you here. Poor 
Jason, he’s had such a sad life with only me.” 

“Hush, you little saint.” 
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It looked to Jason 
like two fighters 
feinting. The re¬ 
semblance was 
ominous, and he 
wondered why 
women always had 
to start something. 

After a silence of 
sullen befuddle- 
ment, Delia said: 

“Is they anything 
you want me to 


Jason wanted to 
say, “Yes, get out 
and stay out till 
you’re called,” but 
he locked his 
thoughts behind 
tight lips. Z a r n a 
had to swallow a 
temptation to burst 
out with a string of 
highly amusing 
thoughts, but she 
forced her smile 
into one of gracious¬ 
ness and said: 

“Nothing, thank 
you.” 

Delia liked the 
laughter she saw 
back of Zarna’s eyes 
and wanted to let 
fly some of those 


Zama tried to interpose 
and flung herseli at 
the chain. She missed 
it and fell. She saw 
the dog leap straight at 
Susanne, who waited 
with iangs ready. 


That was so overwhelming that Rita dodged the glory and 
asked: 

“Aren’t you goin’ to take off your hat and stay awhile? Jason, 
you stupid, show the poor thing her room. She doesn’t know her 
own home yet.” 

It was an immense embarrassment to Jason to lead a wife away 
from the presence of a sister, but he guided Zarna to his own 
room, and studied her to see how she would like her new quarters. 

She exclaimed upon the furniture, the wallpaper, the crimson 
hollyhocks standing sentinel outside the window—everything. 

“That’s the bed I was born in,” said Jason. 

“It looks big enough even for that,” said Zarna. 

“My father and mother slept there all their lives.” 

“Was Rita born there too?” He nodded. 

She went on: “Why did the poor child say she’d never had a 
mother?” 

His face grew old with old woe: 

“Because mamma died of—of having Rita.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry I asked you. I didn’t know. Your poor mother! 
Poor Rita! I tell you, I have my faults and I’ve made my mis¬ 
takes, God knows, but there’s one crime I’m never goin’ to com¬ 
mit. I promise you I’ll never bring any poor babies into the 
world. No sir. Not me! Ump-umm!” 

Jason could not speak. He stared aghast. She saw the blow 
she had dealt, but she was too fixed in her views to soften it: 

“Remember I been travelin’ with a side-show. All those dwarfs, 
those giants, the dog-faced boy, all had nice normal mothers. And 
so did the crooks and the sots and the idiots. 

“This motherhood business—it’s just a racket, Jason. It’s just a 
gamblin’ wheel. And it’s rigged so’s you can’t win. They have 
the big prizes on the shelf, and the spieler says: ‘Take a chance. 
Try your skill! Trust your luck! You may get Napoleon or a 
Lincoln for a baby!’ He don’t say, ‘On the other hand, you’re 
more likely to draw a blank or a little murderer. And even if you 
should draw a prize, a fine noble man, why, the first thing he does 
to prove he’s great is to go away from home. If you draw a nice 
girl out of the grab-bag, as soon as she’s grown 
she ups and marries—usually some terrible skate. 

“Any way you work it, 
the mothers lose. I’ve 
thought it all out for 
years, and there’s no 
changin’me, Jason. I had 
a right to ’a’ warned 
you, but the s u b j e c k 
never came up. There’s 
so many things we don’t 
know about each other 
that we got to find out. 

I guess all marriages are 
only trial marriages 
these days.” 

He was still so speech¬ 
less that she said: 

“I thought you and me 
loved each other for 
just you and me. I 
never even stopped to 
think you might be 
lookin’ so far ahead. It’s 
your duty, I guess, and you got every 
right to a family. But I’m not the one to 
get it from. I’m sorry, and it aint too 
late to change—I hope.” 

He could not speak or arrange his 
thoughts. He loved her, and had not 
given a definite thought to the children 
that might be born; yet when by a kind of nega¬ 
tive murder she wiped out all his posterity, he 
was thunderstruck. 

He clung to her the tighter for the uncertainty 
that shook the unsubstantial ground under them. 

There was a timid knock at the door. It was Delia, and she 
stammered: 

“Is they anything I can do for—for Miz Brafford? Sorry I 
was out when you drove in.” 

“This is Delia, Zar—Millie. Delia, this is Mrs. Brafford.” 

“How do you do?” said Zama. 

“How-da-do?” said Delia. She started to put out her hand but 
drew it back just as Zarna started to put out her hand, then drew 
it back. 


giggles that were always rolling up inside her 
as thickly as soap-bubbles about a pipe. 

She had gone hardly a yard from the door 
before she had to throw her apron over her face 
and dart for the kitchen, where Mrs. Gumbert and Moe waited. 

“What’s she like now that she’s got the boss?” said Moe. 

“Oh, she’s awful nice and full of fun. Whyn’t you go make her 
welcome, Miz G.?” 

“If she wants to see me, she can come to the dining-room and 
call me in there. I’ll thank her to keep out of my kitchen.” 

Zarna did not visit the dining-room. She and Jason had their 
supper with Rita. Zarna was drawn toward the child for two rea¬ 
sons: she could expend on Rita the mother-love that flinched from 
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fierce and brutal onsets of passion, he was going to turn out a dis¬ 
mal bore. And, she asked herself, what greater tragedy could 
confront a bride than the knowledge that her husband is dull? To 
love a man who is a bore—to be bored and yet to love! 

Rita she found captivating, witty, full of odd quirks of thought, 
a glutton for laughter, an audience that multiplied her solitary 
self with the quickness and the warmth of her enthusiasm. Yet 
Rita was a ceaseless drain on Zarna's sympathy. The merrier Rita 
was, the more pitiful she was. She and Jason were closer kin in 
this than in any other of their emotions. 

It was pleasant after supper on this bland Sunday evening to 
sit about and talk and not to be unpacking for tomorrow's car¬ 
nival. When Rita’s drowsy eyelids began to droop. Zarna held 
her close for a long while before she could say good-night, and 
in the grip of those frail arms she felt that she had 
done well to marry Jason, that there was some 
good she could do on earth, and that she was glad 
to be here. 

It was wonderful, too, to walk with Jason for a 
while under the stars, in the country hush with 
never a tent or a flare in sight, and the trees the 
only people to be seen. Her restlessness was as¬ 


earning a child of its own, and she found a refuge there from 
Jason’s exhausting devotion. 

He had none of Querl’s wit, none of Querl’s reminiscences, none 
of Querl’s willingness to invent adventures to supply the dull 
stretches in his life. Jason’s mirth was merely a symptom of con¬ 
tentment. When he was cheerful he laughed at anything or noth¬ 
ing. His reminiscences were of weathers, crops, pests, prices, dull 
people saying dull things. Zarna tried to banish her remembrance 
of Harry Querl’s ability to make a comic epic out of nothing. 

One of his favorite stories concerned the Reub who had set his 
heart on seeing a balloon ascension, only to catch a cold and get 
a stiff neck before the great event. Querl would spend half an 
hour describing the poor simpleton’s five-mile walk to the fair¬ 
grounds, his eager questions during the filling of the gas-bag, his 
emotions at the cheers he heard, and his tragic remark: “Has the 
balloon went up?” “Yep.” “Great! Let’s go home!” 

Jason had stalked blind and deaf through great sorrows and 
heroic comedies, resisting equally the surrender to grief and the 
surrender to delight. Zarna loved him, but her love was already 
growing somber with the dreadful realization that except for his 


suaged by the one ruddy window in the dark farm¬ 
house, by the breathing stars that were neither near 
nor far, by the nobility of the wind sauntering the 
night, and stroking the grass and the leaves. There 
was a mood of vast peacefulness, and it was enough 
to breathe pure air and move calmly toward 
slumber. 

In the morning she was wakened by the sun pry¬ 
ing her clenched eyelids apart. Jason was up and 
gone. She could hear his voice and the voices of 
the hired men, the cattle, the pigs, chickens, geese, 
ducks, wagons. 

She peered through the palms of trans¬ 
lucent hollyhocks outside her window and 
saw her lord and master in his working 
clothes. He had not bathed or shaved, and 
lie looked almost as disheveled as he had 
been after he fought Harry Querl. 

Damn it, she wished she could 
keep Harry Querl out of her 
thoughts! She caught sight of a 
clock. It was only six. She had 
five hours more of sleep coming 
to her, and Lord, but she did 
need it! 

She dived into her bed but not 
into sleep. She had a feeling 
that Jason would expect her to be up and about 
her tasks. What were her tasks? .... It was 
good of him to steal out without waking her, but/ 
since she could not sleep, she might as well get up. 

When she was dressed, she went into Rita’s room 
and found her twiddling her fingers in the sun¬ 
beams, for lack of anything else to do. Zarna was 
a visiting angel, and Rita called her one. 

She solved a problem that was worrying Zarna 
—how to get breakfast in this strange hotel. Rita 
rang a little hand-bell she kept by her, and when 
Delia appeared tried to be very magnificent but 
stumbled: “Bring Mrs. Breakfast her brafford in here.” 

At that Delia went into convulsions, and Rita shrieked till the 
tears blinded her, while Zarna, after the first smile at a slip of the 
tongue, stared and pondered how much laughter the poor farmers 
got—and had to get—out of nothing at all. A slip of the tongue, 
a slip of the hand, a slip of the foot—life was just one banana- 
peel after another. And no other source of fun. 

When the hilarity had died down enough for Delia to find the 
door, and Rita had laughed herself out, the child was suddenly 
struck with a thought that disturbed her. After long consideration 
she faltered with heavily veiled slyness: 

“I—forgot to ask abo'ut Captain Querl. He didn’t come along 
this time.” 

Zarna could see that Rita was famished for a sight, or even for 
talk of her hero, but she pretended not to understand. She said: 

“No, the Captain couldn’t join us. Jason felt that marrying me 
and Susanne was all he could afford just now.” 

“How—how was he—the Captain?” 

“He was fine and dandy. He sent his love to you. He thinks 
you’re great.” 
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Scarlet swept Rita’s white face; then the white came back. Rita 
had taken it from the air about Jason that he did not love the 
Captain. If he had liked him, he would have mentioned him. 
Rita was grieved that her adored brother for some reason abomi¬ 
nated the man she worshiped. Her only chance to learn of him 
must be when she was alone with Zarna. 

Zarna could feel that Rita wanted to talk of Querl, and she 
felt that it would be best for everybody if Rita’s illusions were 
dispelled as soon as possible. 

Rita began a shy question: “The Captain—” 

“The what?” Zarna broke in. 

“Captain Querl. How did he become a captain? Was he 
in the war?” 

“Oh, yes, he was in the war,” Zarna laughed. 

“It’s about the only thing he ever was in. But he’s 
no more a captain than I am.” 

Rita tried to save her hero’s face: 

“Maybe they called him a captain because he 
was a deep-sea diver.” 

“Him? He’s a deep-sea liar!” Zarna sniffed. 

But when she saw what a blow 
she had dealt to a cherished idol, 
she made a nimble recovery: 

“All seamen are liars, but only 
for fun. When I said he wasn’t 
a captain, I meant he wasn’t an 
army captain. Of course he had 
his boat—the boat he used for 
dredging pearls and fighting 
pirates and cannibals. And of 
course that made him a captain 
—a sea-captain.” 

It was like saving Rita’s life. 

She was able to speak up proudly 
now: 

“Well, I think a sea-captain is 
much bigger than a land-cap- 
tain.” 

“Well, I suppose he is, at 
that.” 

“A land-captain only has to 
walk around and carry a sword 
and say ‘Halt!’ and his men 
halt. But a sea-captain has to 
know all about winds and sails 
and storms. When there’s a ter¬ 
rible tempest, he can’t just say 
‘Halt!’ to the waves, for they 
wont halt for anybody—except 
God, of course. A sea-captain has to know how to 
whip the storms and save the ship and the pas¬ 
sengers, and furl the sails and know how much the 
anchor weighs and say, ‘Avast there!’ And he has 
to know how to shiver timbers. What are timbers, 
and how do you shiver them?” 

“You can search me, dearie. I never shivered one 
in my life. I’ve often wondered how they did it.” 

“It must be wonderful to sail the sea. I’ve never seen the sea! 
I bet Captain Querl could tell you a lot about oceans. He fought 
pirates on ’em, you say, and cannibals! And he hunted pearls! 
That’s India, I think, where they dive for pearls. I suppose he 
sailed the seven seas.” 

“Seventeen, my dear! He’s sailed all the seas there are, includin’ 
the Arctic, the Antarctic and the Uncle Arctic.” 

“Did he bring you Susanne off an iceberg?” 

“Well, not Susanne. I bought her off a man in Santa Barbara. 
But I suppose she was born on an iceberg, at that, and just swam 
to California on her own steam.” 

“But where is my darling Susanne all this time?” 

“She’s cornin’ down in the baggage-car. She was kind of jealous 
of Jason and she refused to ride with a bridal couple. So she’s 
cornin’ down in a baggage-car. She ought to be in town now. I’ll 
run ask Jason this minute, if you’ll ’scuse me.” 

When Jason saw her running toward him, he stood fast to watch 
her. She ran so well, not like the lurching, hip-swinging cow- 
women he had seen run. She was very beautiful to him in the 
forenoon sun, and it made him glad to think that she could be so 
eager to see him. 

He opened his arms to her to dive into, but the fool Moe was 
with him, and she stopped short at a little distance. This hesita¬ 


tion aroused Rip’s suspicions and he ran at her, growling so 
viciously that Jason yelled at him and ran at him to strike him 
with a hoe he carried. 

Rip fell away, but he charged it against Zarna in his ledgers 
that she had caused him to be rebuked and struck at by his deity. 
She interceded for him: 

“Don’t scold him on my account. Come here, Rip. Nice Rip!” 

But Rip would not be cajoled. Furthermore, he believed that 
this woman had some association with that odious seal. 

The zest of Jason’s greeting was gone. He introduced Moe, and 
Moe pulled off his hat and made a wheel of it between his thumbs 
and fingers. Then Jason sent him on an awkwardly imagined 


Mrs. Gumbert brought in the 
milk. Delia stood peering; 
Jason watched and Moe leaned 
in at the window as Zarna 
put the tip between the pup’s 


errand and turned on Zarna all the fervor of his eyes. He thought 
poetry of the highest glamour, but he said: 

“Well, so you got up at last, did you?” 

“At last? Lord, it’s the earliest I ever been up except when I 
had to catch a train. And speakin’ of trains—” 

“I want to show you round the farm,” Jason interrupted. “I 
want you should see all your possessions.” 

“I’m' dying to,” said Zarna carelessly, “but first we must see 
about Susanne. She’ll be at the station.” 

“All right, we’ll look her up later. Let’s walk round the farm 
once.” 

“But I’ve been round it once.” 

This was an amazing answer to Jason, who knew that the farm 
was never the same farm any two days in succession, and who 
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She had her way, and Jason drove wretchedly into town, through 
the staring people to the station. At the sound of Zarna’s voice, 
Susanne imitated all the watchmen’s rattles in the world and 
nearly rocked her box off the pile of Zarna’s trunks, where it had 
been stowed. 

While Jason paid the freight, Zarna released Susanne and gave 
the increasing crowd a free show. Susanne had to be fondled and 
reassured that the recent outrageous separation had been un¬ 
avoidable, deeply regrettable, and could never occur again. 
Jason felt like a fool at being involved in such noisy non¬ 
sense, and when he tried to break in on it, Susanne recog¬ 
nized at once that he was to blame for the criminal disap¬ 
pearance of Zarna and chased him off the platform, to the 
vast amusement of the onlookers. When Zarna followed 
closely and smacked Susanne in the face, this endeared Jason 
to the seal as much as Jason's attack on Rip endeared Zarna 
to that sensitive retainer. 

Complicated arrangements had to be made about keeping 
the box until Moe came for Zarna’s trunks. Worse yet. a 
deal had to be made with the marketman to deliver to the 
farm regularly an appalling amount of sea fish. Susanne was 
plainly going to be that terrible thing known to farmers as 
“an expense.” 

On the way home, Zarna could not sit with Jason as a wife 
should, but had to stick back with her "baby” and vie with her 
in endless moanings over the recent frightful 
happenings. 

Every time Zarna called Susanne “baby,” it 
triply offended Jason; first, for her using such a 
silly word for a damned reptile; second, for de¬ 
voting to it a word that had given Jason such 
bliss when it was applied to him; third, for re¬ 
ducing Jason to such a state of imbecility that he 
should care what she called the slimy beast. He 
was so furious that even the townspeople who 
stared forbore to laugh. 

When they reached the farm, Rip behaved like 
a mad dog, or a canine Horatius. He would not 
let the seal cross the boundary line. When Jason 
ordered him away, he would not go. When Jason 
got out and chased him off, he came 
back. When Jason got out and 
called him, he would not come. 

Moe had to be sent for to help 
capture Rip and drag him away to 
the harness-room, while Susanne ac¬ 
tually leaped from Zarna’s arms 
and pursued the unwillingly 
retreating Rip. Rip flung and 
snarled and tried to bite Moe 
and was bundled into his cell 
just in time. With the dog 
and the seal curdling the air, 
Jason and Moe shouting and 
Zarna screaming, and all the 
other animals braying, 
squawking, bleating, mooing and 
honking, there was a pastoral sym¬ 
phony for anybody’s money. 

When Rip was muffled behind 
doors, Susanne triumphantly con¬ 
sented to accept Zarna’s advice, 
though she had a good deal more to 
say about dogs. And now Rita’s 
voice could be heard. So far as she 
knew, the world might be coming 
to an end out there. 

Everything was explained by the tumultuous arrival of Susanne, 
who came over into the cradle with a perilous violence and a 
frightful cordiality. She had to tell Rita all about everything and 
would pay no heed whatever to Zarna’s remonstrances. 

As soon as Jason was convinced that Rita had not been entirely 
destroyed, he vanished to swear the matter over with Moe. They 
agreed that the farm was not big enough for both the dog and the 
seal. There was no question of which had the priority. Rip had 
it in point of time, and so had Jason; but Rip was only the mas¬ 
ter’s dog, and the master was only the husband of the seal’s mis¬ 
tress. It cost Jason a heavy price of self-respect and of affection 
to betray his devoted friend. But he had to say: 

“Moe, when you go in town for the (Please turn to page 164) 


could have gone round and round it forever, finding always some¬ 
thing new, something growing or not growing, some cause for 
pride, or anxiety. He could not understand Zarna’s indifference. 
He tried to laugh: 

“Well, you haven’t seen it since it belonged to you.” 

“No, and I haven’t seen Susanne for ages. She’ll be frantic at 
being separated from me.” 

The idea of worrying over an animal’s impatience was a startler 
to Jason. He laughed it to scorn: 


“When we come back from makin’ the rounds, I’ll 
telephone the depot and see if the lady is in.” 

“Please telephone first,” Zarna urged. “I’m really 
very anxious about her.” 

“Oh, all right.” 

She noted that he did not yield too graciously, and jotted it 
down that the seal was already a rival for Zarna’s attention. 
When he telephoned, he was disappointed to learn that Susanne 
was at the station. “And raisin’ hell,” the station-master said. 
“For the Lord’s sake, come take the lizard off my hands, before 
I go crazy.” 

Jason wanted to send Moe in with the farm wagon, but Zarna 
insisted on going herself. 
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TAMARA GEVA 

devised, directed and danced 
by herself the Modernistic 
Ballet in Black which is one of 
the sauciest and most sophis¬ 
ticated moments in Eddie 
Cantor’s “Whoopee.” 

Miss Geva, whose picture 
appears at the right, at the age 
of twelve, was introduced to 
the Revolution in her native 
Russia, and its ensuing bread¬ 
lines. She won a dancing con¬ 
test that admitted her to the 
Petrograd ballet and a sure 
living for herself and her fam¬ 
ily. Thence this alluring “ little 
hoofer of the Soviets” stepped 
into a London musical comedy, 
into UFA films and finally 
came to America last year with 
Balieffin the “Chauve-Souris,” 
where Ziegfeld discovered her. 

She is young, tremendously 
alive and, as she says of her¬ 
self, “completely of today.” 


RUDOLPH 

FRIML 


When you hear an 
especially spirited light 
opera, it is likely you 
are listening to the 
music of a Bohemian 
(an actual, not syn¬ 
thetic, Bohemian) now 
residing in New York. 

Mr. Friml (his pic¬ 
ture appears below) 
was born in Prague and 
studied at the Prague 
Conservatory. After 
touring with Kubelik, 
he settled in New York 
in 1906. 

“The Firefly,” “Ka- 
tinka” and “Rose 
Marie” are his; when 
Dennis King electrified 
audiences with “The 
Song of the Vaga¬ 
bonds,” he was merely 
a vicar for Mr. Friml; 
and again he scored 
with “The Three 
Musketeers.” 


HERBERT 

LIPPMANN 


is one of the first of a 
new profession—that 
of ensemblier, which 
means roughly both 
architect and designer 
of furniture; for the: 
idea requires the 
creator to conceive 
both the dwelling and 
the things it contains. 

Mr. Lippman, whose 
photograph appears at 
the left, is credited 
with the most Modern¬ 
ist apartment hotel in 
New York City, de¬ 
signed in conjunction 
with Henry Churchill; 
and he also writes on 
Modern Design. 

(Milt Gross also has 
written — in different 
tenor—about modem 
furniture. We publish 
Mr. Gross’ comment 
upon another page.) 
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FRANCES MAY 
MADDUX 


is a radiant twenty- 
four-year-old Califor¬ 
nia girl who arrived in 
New York a year ago 
with a repertory of 
songs composed, ac¬ 
companied and sung by 
herself. Very soon Miss 
Maddux, whose picture 
appears at the left, won 
an active life appearing 
at social-register par¬ 
ties from Long Island 
to Palm Beach. 

In between engage¬ 
ments, she sings over a 
broadcasting chain and 
has played with the 
Philharmonic Orches¬ 
tra in Los Angeles, in 
concert and in vaude¬ 
ville; but her peculiar 
talent seems to be the 
intimate and most ex¬ 
acting drawing-room 
entertainment. 


NEVIS 

SHANE 

was bom in America 
but was educated in 
Europe and is quite as 
familiar with Paris and 
London and Rome as 
with New York. 

Almost as soon as 
she could write words, 
she began to arrange 
them in records and 
comments. Her first 
“story” was sold when 
she was eight—her gov¬ 
erness having sent it 
(unknown to the child) 
to the, children’s page 
of a newspaper. 

So Miss Shane, 
though very young, as 
her picture at the right 
suggests, has a rich 
experience behind her 
—which helps explain 
the unusual quality 
of “ The Enchanted 
Kingdom,” which be¬ 
gins upon another page. 


ACHMED ABDULLAH 

“A good many years ago,” 
writes Mr. Abdullah, “I was 
living in Paris and had grown 
so ultra-French of a sort that I 
wore a monocle and ran around 
with a gang of aristocratic 

young ruffians.Quite 

suddenly and unreasonably I 
became conscious of a sharp 
sensation of homesickness, of 
bitter-sweet imaginings about 
the Central Asia of my youth. 

“ I remembered the towering 
mountains .... towns with 
cruel, rapacious hearts. So I 
went home. To Afghanistan.” 

And in this spirit Mr. Ab¬ 
dullah, whose picture appears 
below, collected and translated 
the poems of Central Asia 
which have appeared under the 
title “Lute and Scimitar;” and 
also he wrote the stories of 
“Mehmet the Red”—soon to 
appear in this magazine. 


■ Nicholas Muray 
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jDARTLE was fat for forty-five, and liked his own voice. 

He talked into the mirror of the hotel and at Vane. 

“I say, there always has been two kinds of women. And 
always will be. I aint meanin’ morals, either. As matter 
of fact, you can divide men same way: the careless—and 
the careful. Some folks think life is a bright-winged bee. 
Chase it, and. get honey. Others are bom with a natural re¬ 
spect for a wasp.” 

Since leaving the convention hall that afternoon, Bartle 
had been smiled at by three young modern things on State 
Street. He was moralizing. But he had been pleased. 

Cary Vane was not particularly keen on Bartle, or Bartle’s 
lore. Tying his tie at the same mirror, for nine conventions had 
crowded the hotels that week, he was thinking of Marjorie. 

Marjorie was home—in Helmville. He was attending the 
annual convention of high and not-so-high motor sales-man- 
agers. He was six months engaged to Marjorie Wood, who had 
walnut-brown hair and topaz-brown eyes. 

Therefore, in spite of what the conventions-trained Bartle had 
promised for the evening, Cary was inattentive. He was not 
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“Listen, Loma! Last 
month you certainly 
steered some baby 
doll to me! Baby 
doll likelir 


only deeply in love with the girl, born and reared in his own 
town, but when Cary looked at Mrs. Wallace Wood, his mother- 
in-law-to-be, he felt that he’d a mighty good squint on his own 
future. From her mother came Marjorie’s lovely laughing eyes. 





Same jaw-contour too. Plump and kindly, but not 
wabbly nor neurotically thin. 

The Wood home, two-story brown brick, gay- 
awninged in summer, steam-heated in winter, was 
in the better part of Helmville. Mrs. Wood was 
president of the Wednesday Club and belonged to 
the Club Women’s League for Better Movies. She 
had kept the same maid for sixteen years. Helmville was a 
small city, rather than a large town—sixteen thousand. It was 
connected with Chicago by motor, chain-stores, bootleggers and 
some other bonds. 

Cary was assistant manager of the Helmville branch of a 
mammoth automobile company which “sales-chained” the Mid¬ 
dle West. Scoburg, the manager, that week had the grippe. Cary 
came in his stead to the rather important convention. 

For his thirty-one years, Cary Vane had not done ill. He 
was actually the leading young business man of his home town. 
He was twelve years older than Marjorie. She was just emerg¬ 
ing from the high-school crowd. 

But when Cary was nineteen, Helmville was less than half 
its present size. Almost as much as its schoolgirls, it had grown. 
Like the rest of the world, it had been gasolined and radioed 
and “personal-noted” into expansion. With a weather eye on 
his future, Cary squinted as comfortably at his town as at his 
prospective mother-in-law. 


On this trip the Woodses would have come along, but Mrs. 
Wood had out-of-town relatives as visitors. 

It was early April. At every flower-stand on Michigan Boule¬ 
vard Cary regretted that he couldn’t buy a purple bunch to 
pin on Marjorie’s dyed squirrel coat that matched her sleek hair. 

At the gorgeous State Street windows, he mooned. Such 
satins and chiffons! Intimate garments—orchid, apple green, 
pale gold, mauve as alluring as Mona Lisa’s smile. (In the Wood 
hall hung a very good print of the Mona Lisa.) Marjorie could 
wear any color. She had that kind of young skin. 

Thus it may be seen in what a perfectly correct and respectable 
state was Cary Vane’s mind. 

So it had been with reluctance that he harkened to Bartle’s 
plan, including Cary, to hie out at a suitable hour after their 
dinner and take in a good night-club. 

Partly it was the expense. Night-clubs are not run as an act 
of charity to the tired butter-and-egg men. If a diner, not to 
say a winer, gets off with, say, forty dollars in less than two 
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hours, he is lucky—or, to any sane waiter’s mind, a horribly 
low person. 

Cary was not pinched for cents or dollars, but he felt he could 
put ’em to better use—say, on orchid chiffon for his family. 

On the other hand, he didn’t really care to sit alone in a 
hotel room, nor alone take in a show. 

Bartle was a harmless night-clubber—merely a husband briefly 
away from home who made no bones about wishing to stretch 
his eyesight on gay sights. Bartle was from Helmville, but trans¬ 
ferred six years ago to a downstate branch. 

He coaxed Vane plaintively. 

“Aw, c’mon, you bunch of respectability! Darn it, if you 
think I’m puttin’ anything over Mel,”—Mel being Mrs. Bartle, 
and at home,—“you’re dead wrong. She knows me. She says 
she can always tell how far I went by how much soda I have 
to take the next week.” 

He added, benevolently like a Santa Claus: 

“This Gold Kettle joint, out on Michigan Avenue, is a new 
one. And I was told confidentially that the liquor there can be 
trusted not to stone-blind you before you lamp the bottom of 
your first glass.” 

Even at that, Cary hesitated in distaste. Bartle added: “By 
gosh, forgot to tell you something else. ’Member the Tweedale 
girls? Pretty, weren't they? Forget just what they looked like. 
Two or three of ’em? Anyhow, one of ’em, Gusbach was telling 
me, is a hostess at this Gold Kettle.” 

The heavy-citizen side of Bartle came to the fore in the press- 
down of his longish upper lip. 

“Some career, hey, for a nice girl from Helmville?” 

He added with a would-be-tolerant shrug of heavy shoulders: 
“At that, though, I s’pose it’s better than standin’ on her sore 
feet all day in a State Street basement.” 

What neither good Scotch nor better Charleston had done, 
this news effected. “Good Lord!” said Cary with interest. 

Of course he remembered the two Tweedale girls, and the big 
white Tweedale house. It had been chief gathering place for 
the high-school crowd. Mrs. Tweedale was a semi-invalid, and 
the two laughing, light-haired girls ran all over their easy-going 
father. They’d had 
a wide unkempt 
tennis court and a 
piano. They liked 
to give candy-pulls. 

Both girls had 
large, happy mouths 
and blue eyes. 

“Wonder if it is 
Loma?” he ques¬ 
tioned Bartle. 

Through four 
years of high- 
school, he and 
Loma had been 
pretty thick. A 
little mushy—as far 
as laughing, rac- 
q uet-s winging 
Lorna would allow. 

“Search me. But 
thought you’d be 
interested. Your 
age, aint they?” 

“Yes—six months 
between me and 
Lorna.” 

Bartle telephoned 
for the reservation 
of a table. 

“Up-to-date joint, 
swell orchestra. 

They tell me peo¬ 
ple are turned away 
every night.” 

Later, Cary 
agreed with Bartle. 

The place was 
up-to-date—e v e n 
dated ahead. The 

glass floor was laid To indicate sympat hy, what 

in huge black and can you do to a woman, but 

white checkers. pat her shoulder and kiss her? 


The Night Club Hostess 

Shoulders of prosperous persons rubbed like sardines in 
a can de luxe. The black painted tables were crowded. 
The jazz orchestra was a black-and-white regiment of impassive¬ 
faced young men who knew more about modern sins than the 
Recording Angel would admit guessing, and who could breathe 
unearthly melody from their horns manufactured from precious 
metal. 

Flasks twinkled continually in the air, like stars in an over¬ 
studded sky. Waiters with trays of food and liquid ran about 
like Jasons for unending fleece. 

Cary tried to recall what year the Tweedale grocery store failed 
and Henry Tweedale died. Twelve or fourteen years back? The 
mother had died before. The girls had left town; Lorna did not 
finish high-school. Didn’t they go to live with relatives some¬ 
where? Hadn't word drifted back about Stella marrying an 
oil man and going West? 

He was familiar enough with such clubs to pick the profes¬ 
sional hostesses from the women patrons, for all the similarity 
of soft bare backs, expensive gowns and scented sleek heads. 

He thought Bartle must have been misinformed. 

A tall blonde with Louise Glaum earrings, inhaling cigarette- 
smoke above a butter-and-egg table, was not Lorna or Stella. 
Wrong nationality. Nor a little Lithuanian hard-boiled egg with 
purple-lidded eyes. Nor a slim, ebullient red-head with cold 
green eyes and warm strawberry mouth. 

There w’ere several others, but all had dark hair. He could 
not associate any with his schooldays—until one smiled widely 
down at the cloak-and-suit table which she passed. 

A white hand shot from her flat, silver-cloth side. 

“Mr. Budwall! It’s certainly good tcf see you again. Where’ve 
you been the last two centuries? And—hello, Jake! When did 
you blow into town?” 

It was Lorna. No mistaking that familiar cordial smile. 

But why the black thatch? Not because she had grayed. 
He knew how old Lorna was, to the month. 

The cloak-and-suit Budwall beamed up at her. The fur-and- 
coats Jake boomed: “H’llo, Lorna! How’s the girl?” Their 
two companions grinned, and proffered liquor to her. 

She was four 
tables away from 
Cary and Bartle. 
Not the best dis¬ 
tance to inspect an 
old friend. Cary 
was glad of the 
space. Good Lord, 
poor old Loma! 
He wished he had 

Out of past years, 
one vacation after¬ 
noon in particular 
leaped to his mind: 
A lazy hot July 
day; the Tweedale 
lawn needed mow¬ 
ing; the tennis-net 
sagged where one 
post slumped. But 
a pretty, care-free 
girl in a pink dress 
sat on the top step 
of the old wide 
porch, thrumming 
a ukulele and howl¬ 
ing with force: 
“But don’t turn 
my-y pictu-ure to 
the wa-all! Don’t 


some one had 
screamed. “Let it 
turn!” 

Now—a different 
Lorna. 

Of course the 
dark hair changed 
her a lot. And 
she was no longer a 
shouting schoolgirl, 



“Oh, look!” Marjorie turned an excited head. 

but a fashionably emaciated woman in a daring cloth-of-silver 
gown which showed most of her torso. 

She was rather pearly. Five strings around her throat, three 
of them falling to her—“Well, you wouldn’t call it waist,” mused 
Bartle, judicially. “You know, Cary, Mel’s got her faults. But 
damn it, here’s one middle-aged husband who’ll never be tempted 
from home and oatmeal by any skinny vamp.” 

Cary wished that Bartle would shut up. 

He decided not to make himself known to her. Bartle was 
acting, however. He had motioned a busboy. 

“Hey! Come here! We’ll tell her who we are right away, 
Cary. She may be good to old townsmen, and tell the waiter 
not to clean us for cover charge.” 

The busboy was unnecessary. She approached them. 

“Alone, gentlemen? Too bad. But I’ll get you partners to 
dance—” 

“Hello, Lorna,” said Cary, soberly. 

He tried to speak lightly. He failed. 

Lorna Tweedale’s nude spine stiffened visibly, as if she were 
not keen on old acquaintances. But at once she was all 
cordiality. 

“Cary Vane! Of all men! And this is—oh, yes, Ed Bartle 


“That woman in beautiful black! Is she an actress?” 

that used to be in the hardware store? How’s the old town? 
How jolly to meet you both in my own tepee, so to speak.” 

She had the affected throaty voice of her times and environ¬ 
ment. (After Barrymore.) She sat down beside them, asking 
news and smiling. 

Thorna Smith had three babies? How frightfully nice—but, 
poor old Thorna, how did she manage? Amy Wursell had died 
—how frightfully sad! Clarence Williams had gone to Europe 
to train his voice? How terribly interesting! 

Herself? Oh, she’d been hostess at the Cliro. Last year. 
And when this new place opened— “Isn’t it a wow? And 
the best people are turned away every night.” 

She glided away, returning later with two girls. Bartle danced 
off readily with a tiny coal-eyed teaser. Cary bought the other 
girl liquid refreshments but would not dance, and so she went 
her way. He watched Lorna saunter gracefully from table to 
table, gushing over various patrons, occasionally whispering to 
waiters. 

Once, with uncontrollable laughter, she patted the chunky 
shoulder of a protesting black-haired man four tables away. 
“Behave! I don’t believe a word.” “Listen, Lorna! All I’m 
trying to tell you is that last month (Please turn to page 110) 
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If laughter is one of the large endowments, Mr. Akers lives in the richest section of the United States. 
Illustrated by Everett Lowry 


IPECAC INGALLS, colored, was being given a kitchen shower 

by his wife Susie. More tinware was coming his way than he 
could well dodge. Ipecac rubbed the resulting contusions and 
hastily withdrew the personal opposition to entering the restau¬ 
rant business that had occasioned the outbreak. 

“Why aint you say dat in de first place, ’stead of lettin’ me dent 
up all dem good pans?” demanded the belligerent Susie. 

"Been too busy to git my mouth open,” muttered her small 
husband warily. 

“Well, don’t leave hit open! Whut day de month dis?” 

“Friday—” 

“Jes' r’member, den, dat yestiddy wuz de las’ Thu’sday you 
ever loafed round de pool-room all day an’ never brung home 
nothin’ but a app’tite!” 

"Aint no luck in stahtin’ nothin’ on Friday.” 

“Aint no luck in gittin’ bu’ied on Sunday, neither—like you 
gwine be if you opens yo’ face round heah ’gain!” 

“All right! All right! I aint had no luck to lose nohow since 
you gits dat d’vo’cement from dat Enoch nigger. Whar at dis 
rest’rant you rents?” 

“Fifteemth Street, close to Av’nue F, whar de Tittisville niggers 

all got to pass by to git to town.An’ you wants say Mister 

Enoch ’bout yo’ betters!” 

“Never seed him. You means you rents Big Boy's rest’rant?” 
Ipecac stuck to the main issue. 

“Naw, de li’l one nex’ do’ to hit. You manages hit fo’ me.” 

Ipecac shrank deeper into his too-large clothes. “Craves me 
a black suit, wid a white dickey an’ a black necktie,” he began 
with apparent irrelevance. “An’ not no flowers: put de money in 
’nother band, playin’ close up to de hearse—” 

“Whut you talkin’ ’bout. Lost Ball?” 

“Talkin’ ’bout whut li’ble happen to nigger whut try to manage 
rest’rant nex’ do’ to dat Big Boy Dunn. He bad. Done put out 
word all over Tittisville how he gwine have less rest’rants or mo’ 
fun’rals on Fifteemth Street. If dat whut you done rent fo’ me 
to run, pick yo’se’f up some mo’ pans.” 

“Listen, li’l nigger! Nex’ pan I grabs up gwine be a iron one. 
Be dents ’stead of knots on yo’ haid when I lays dat one ’cross hit. 
An’ dat aint all—” 
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“Cain’t git no wuss,” declared Ipecac gloomily. 

“Somebody gwine be in dar wid you an’ see you aint waste no 
time. My brother Willie gwine be de haid-waiter.” 

If possible Ipecac looked and felt worse. To a dismal picture 
was being added further darkening in the shape of his brother- 
in-law, “Cash-money” Willie Thomas. Mr. Ingalls groaned care¬ 
fully, but could detect no resultant signs of sympathy or soft¬ 
ening. 

Rather, “Heah de key,” Susie instructed sharply. “You lope 
over dar an’ git dat place swep’ out. I done awder de groc’ries an’ 
fittin’s an’ pays fo’ ’em. Ev’y night, come quittin’-time, you 
shows me de cash or de cans. Is you bust a’ egg, show me de 
shell. Whut you knocks down on me dat way aint gwine be 
’nough to keep a’ ant in cigarette-papers. If you thinks you gwine 
hold out no profits on me, go dust off yo’ vest—dey’s worm 
feathers on hit! An’ speakin’ of knockin’, don’t let me heah you 
say nothin’ mo’ ’bout Enoch. I has to marry you to find out 
how well off I wuz wid him. Sho wuz fine man. 01’ mule couldn’t 
pass out a bigger kick in de face dan Enoch used hand me. Now 
you git gwine!” 

Ipecac couldn’t see any way to avoid following instructions. 
The march to the scaffold began, up Twenty-fifth Street and over 
Avenue F to where the colored business district on Fifteenth Street 
began to darken the land. Ipecac started slow, and kept getting 
slower. He was going to be in good and regular standing with 
Big Boy until—and only until—he put that key in the little restau¬ 
rant’s door. After that he was liable to become merely the late 
deceased. 

So he shuffled and shivered. Every step was bringing him that 
much nearer to making a murderer out of Big Boy. It wasn’t 
right, but it couldn’t be helped. When Susie said it with skil¬ 
lets, there were other and less painful deaths than the home¬ 
made kind.And Enoch must have been some man! 

Fifteenth Street looked deceptively peaceful and safe. Street¬ 
cars ground briskly up and down it. Dusky loafers lined its curbs 
and watched the rest of the world go by. Mr. Ingalls looked at 
them enviously, then chilled as he remembered that they were 
likely to be watching him go by soon, riding horizontally. 

Gloomily he fitted the key to the rusted lock, unused since the 




swift departure of the last unfortunate who had tried to compete 
with Big Boy. A fly buzzed futilely against the inside of a window- 
pane and couldn’t find its way out. Ipecac saw a similarity be¬ 
tween the fly’s fix and his. 

Gingerly he picked up a half-worn broom in the corner , and 
started to work, using the cardboard For Rent sign which he had 
removed from the front window as a dustpan. Dust and industry 
began to distinguish the restaurant-to-be—so much so that Ipecac 
temporarily failed to notice a sudden darkening of the door, a 
blotting out, so to speak, of his light and liberty. He looked up— 
and wished he hadn’t. 

“Whut you fixin’ open up, Ip’cac? Shoe-shine?” questioned 
the visitor. 

Ipecac prolonged his life by stuttering: “N-n-naw, Big Boy, 
a-a-aint no shoe-shine.” 

“Well, ’taint bad fo’ pool-room, dat's a fac’,” amended Big Boy. 
“Heap my cust’mers ma’ied an’ aint got no place to go ’tween meals 
now, neither. Hit be handy fo’ dem.” 


Ipecac wriggled wretchedly, then glimpsed the final straw: Cash- 
money Willie Thomas was arriving, as his assistant! 

“Better load dat junk back on de truck while you still got de 
use of all yo’ hands an’ feet,” Big Boy terminated his remarks. 
“Mess wid me, nigger, an’ I kills you quicker'n anything in de 
drug-sto’es will.” And with a menacing glare, he stalked out. 

Willie intensified a bad impression by his choice of a subject for 
conversation. “Susie say fo’ me come round an’ see how you 
gittin’ on wid yo’ work,” he opened their new business relationship. 
“Say let her know if you gittin’ slack.” 

“Who gwine be haid-waiter heah, she say?” demanded Ipecac, 
ignoring the slur upon his industry. He knew his mistress' voice, 
even secondhand. 

“I is,” Willie confirmed the worst. 

Ipecac thought of Big Boy and quailed. Then he thought of 
Susie; and, “Le’s get dis heah stuff inside befo’ Big Boy come 
back,” he suggested hurriedly. 

Willie did his first work in weeks. Ipecac worked and worried 



A truck backing up at the curb 
outside saved Ipecac further lies. 

But its load spoke more loudly than 
words. For from it began to be 
deposited upon the sidewalk that of which Susie 
had spoken — second- and third-hand tables, 
chairs, boxes, a gasoline stove, a coffee urn. And 
with each new indication of Ipecac's real pur¬ 
pose in Fifteenth Street, Big Boy Dunn darkened 
in wrath and complexion and expanded in size 
and dangerousness. Ipecac investigated quietly 
but hurriedly—and found that some one had 
nailed the back door shut. 

“Look heah, ha’f-potion of shrimp!” rumbled Big 
Boy as Ipecac hastily hoisted the white flag. “Is you 
got de nerve to move in heah an’ start rest’rant right 
nex’ do’ to me? Right spang under my nose?” 

“A-a-aint got de nerve not to,” mumbled Ipecac mis¬ 
erably. “Susie own de rest’rant. All I does is run 
hit.” 

“All you gwine do is rim, you means,” supplied Big 
Boy ominously. “Las’ nigger dat stahts rest’rant on dis 
block aint quit travelin’ yit. You come openin’ up in he place, an' 
I fix yo’ face so you cain’t use hit fo’ a face no mo’!” 

Ipecac looked more miserable than seven starving orphans. The 
drayman kept on unloading. The Law strolled past and added, 
if possible, to his troubles. 

“Get that stuff inside! You’re blocking the sidewalk,” was the 
mouthful he directed at Mr. Ingalls. Then to Big Boy, pleasantly: 
“Looks like you’re fixing to have competition, Big Boy!” 

“Yes suh, Cap’n—fo’ couple of days,” assented Big Boy with as¬ 
sumed cheeriness. “Look like niggers cain’t last long on dis block.” 


too. In an hour, stove, urn. kitchen screen and tables 
were in place; dishes were set out. groceries binned, and 
the can-opener hung handy. Which shortly brought on 
more talk. Something important had been overlooked. 

“Who gwine do de cookin’?” queried Cash-money, who 
had all the unpleasant ideas. 

Ipecac scratched his head without adequate results. 
“Got all I c’n do ’tendin' to de haid-waitin',” con¬ 
tinued Willie positively. 

“Dat aint leave nobody but me. den,” mused Ipecac. 
“An’ dat mean any cust’mer whut aint crave fried eggs 
is out of luck.” 

“Out of luck or he aint come in heah nohow,” Willie 
muttered. Then, aloud: “Cust’mer Number One. us greets you!” 

“Frisco Johnson, railroad man,” the newly entered one intro¬ 
duced himself. “Dat big bum nex’ do’ th'owed me out las’ week 
when I needs credit. Eats wid you hencefo’th. Craves eggs— 
six of ’em—sunny side up!” 

“Sho is all busted out wid luck,” murmured Ipecac as he re¬ 
ceived the order from Cash-money, behind his screen. “Straight 
up’s de only way I knows how to cook ’em.” 

“Step on dem eggs, chef!” high-hatted Cash-money as he re¬ 
polished the stranger’s plate with his sleeve. 
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“Step On Dcm Eggs!” 



“Eggs cornin’ up!’’ echoed Ipecac, and the restaurant was for¬ 
mally opened. 

“How’s business?” questioned the patron before he was half 
through. 

“Aint no good twel after de election,” Willie delivered himself of 
a chance-heard remark that he had been waiting years for an 
opportunity to repeat. 

“Ought do fine, wid cook like you got back dar,” volunteered 
Frisco. “Location’s good, too.” 

The strain of listening was too great for the small black Ipecac. 
“Too dawggone good!” he hurled himself in apron and apprehen¬ 
sion from behind the screen and into the discussion. Frying eggs 
gave a boy time to worry with his mind. “Location’s de bigges’ 
trouble us got. ’Bleeged to git me one dese heah razuh-proof vests, 
is I stay round heah much longer.” 

“Who make all de trouble?” 

“Big Boy Dunn, nex’ do’, is I stay in business: my wife Susie, 
is I quit it.” 

The customer looked thoughtfully at his sixth egg, and grew 
reminiscent. “Susie?” he ruminated. “Sound like lady I used 
know. Is she kinder large an’ dahk-complected, wid a long reach 
an’ a fas’ tongue?” 

“You said hit!” corroborated Ipecac. “’Specially dat las’. Us 
ma’ied.” 

“If she de one I used know, she used be ma’ied nigger in 
D’mop'lis, name Enoch.” 

"Wish she’d stayed ma’ied to him!” mourned her current hus¬ 
band. 

“Susie aint; she git d’vo’cement from him ’count him bein’ in 
de jail-house. An’ she de one whut git him dar—tellin’ po-lice 
’bout him peddlin’ Iicker. Dat whut make him so sore. Enoch 
been lookin’ fo’ her ’bout 
dat ever since he git out. 

Dat huccome she had to 
come to Buminham.” 

“I aint never had no 
luck,” Ipecac added to the 
subject in hand. 

“Frisco my name,” con¬ 
tinued the customer, “but 
down in D’mop’lis dey aint 
call me dat—all time call 
me Fixer. All time fixin’ 
somep’n fo’ somebody. An’, 
like I say, I aint keer no mo’ 
fo’ dat big nigger nex’ do’ 
dan I does fo’ tacks in my 

cawn-braid.Maybe I 

fix up yo’ business fo’ 
you.” 

Ipecac, who had once 
worked in a barber-shop, 
brought out a whisk-broom 
in sheer gratitude at this. 

Only a stern glance from his 
head-waiting brother-in-law 
deterred him from giving 
the pleasing newcomer a 
thorough brushing off, over 
a cupped palm. Cooks got 
doggoned few tips, anyway! 

Willie meantime was fuss¬ 
ing around with the custom¬ 
er’s hat. The check was 
verbal and forty cents. 

“Aims to eat heah reg’lar now,” Frisco further delivered himself. 

“Big Boy lose my trade when he th’ow me out.An’ jes’ you 

charge de check fo’ dese heah vittles to me.” 

Gracefully he stepped outside and was gone. Ipecac looked 
at Cash-money, and Cash-money looked at Ipecac—which proved 
a non-profit enterprise for both. “Us done business, but whar at 
de money?” Ipecac repeated the Cry of the Stockholder. Cash- 
money contributed exactly nothing to the solution of the problem. 

“Susie gwine ax, ‘Whar at dem six eggs—or de money?’ when she 
check up tonight,” persisted Ipecac. “Whut us gwine tell her?” 

“She aint gwine be lookin’ at me when she ax hit,” Willie side¬ 
stepped. “Maybe you better give her de fawty cents.” 

“Nigger, is I got fawty cents, I aint runnin’ no rest’rant next 
do’ to Big Boy. Wuz I git me bite of eatin’-vittles my own se’f, 
maybe I c’d think up some way to raise hit. Susie aint say 
nothin’ ’bout creditin’ nobody.” 


“She aint say nothin’ ’bout you eatin’ heah free, neither—’cep’n 
dat you aint to do hit.” 

Ipecac saw another good idea gone wrong. But after fifteen 
minutes’ deep thought, mind grew triumphant over misery. “Susie 
aint countin’ nothin’ but de vittles an’ de cash,” he elaborated. 
“Gimme some dem knifes an’ fawks. I comes back wid fawty 
cents on ’em, or I aint come back ’tall.” • 

Pawning the family silver took longer than Ipecac had thought. 
Yet absence had its advantages. For, “Big Boy in heah while 
you gawn,” explained a palpitating Willie, “an’ put back up dat 
‘Fo’ Rent’ sign in ouah winder. Say does us take hit down ’gain, 
dey gwine be boom in tombstones whar us lives.” 

“Tell me somep’n new,” returned Mr. Ingalls weakly, tightening 
his clutch on the four dimes that alone stood between him and an 
aggravated case of cruelty to husbands. 

“Le’s see de cash firs’,” Susie started her check of her restau¬ 
rant that evening. Manager Ipecac Ingalls achieved a balance by 
a nose. 

“Two cases canned goods, fo’ loaves braid—an’ shawt six eggs. 
Whar at de shells? An’ fawty cents cash money done took in,” 
she summarized sternly. “Whut you needs is cust’mers. You do 
business or I runs you so fur off dat cain’t nobody heah from you 
’cept wid a ouija boa’d! You heah me, nigger?” 

“Big Boy say he gwine mess up my face wid rock, is I keep 
on rest’rantin’ in heah,” protested Ipecac weakly. 

“Dat yo’ worries. 
Any change dat nig¬ 
ger make in yo’ face 
bound to he’p hit. 
’Sides, you aint no 
man. Nobody never 
mess up Enoch’s 
face wid no rock!” 

Ipecac swallowed 
and kept his 
thoughts strictly to 
himself. If Susie 
craved cave-men. 
Ipecac had a whole 
flock of fresh knots 
on his head to prove 
h i s disqualification 
in that class. Enoch 
had Susie buffaloed 
—Ipecac hadn’t. 

Morning found 
the two newly made 
restaurateurs in 
anxious conference 
before a fresh sign. 
It was over Big 
Boy’s door and 
read: Main En¬ 
trance — Both 
Restrants. 

. “Dat big nigger 
sho b’lieve in signs,” 
worried Willie, en¬ 
compassing with his mournful gaze the continuance of the For 
Rent sign in their own window also. 

“Us aint need no signs—us needs cust’mers,” quoted Ipecac 
from his instructions. “Aint no money in not feedin’ nobody." 

They entered and proceeded feebly into a hopeless future. A 
moment later the door opened suddenly. Ipecac strove violently 
at the barred back door before he remembered to look around 
and see who was entering. What he saw calmed but did not enrich 
him. 

“Lies ’wake late an’ most miss my breakfas’ ’count figurin’ out 
way to he’p you out yo’ jam wid Big Boy,” explained the just- 
entering Frisco, closing the door behind him. 

“Don’t never wake yo’se’f up on ouah ’count,” muttered Willie 
ungraciously under his breath. Then: “How you gwine have 
yo’ eggs?” 

“Shirred, dis mawnin’—not too done.” 

Cash-money’s large feet flapped toward the screen that sheltered 
Ipecac’s professional activities from the public eye. Then they 
flapped back. 

“Chef say you gits yo’ eggs straight-up dis mawnin’,” he ex¬ 
plained firmly. “Say he done stepped on de shirrer an' ruint 
hit.” 

“Suits me, jes’ so dey fraish,” agreed Frisco. 


“All you gwine do is run! ” supplied 
Big Boy. “Last nigger dat stahts rest’¬ 
rant on dis block aint quit runnin’ yit." 






Why are school children 
everywhere being taught to “eat 
their vegetables”? Because in 
vegetables nature stores the iron, 
the calcium and other minerals 
required to build sturdy, active 
bodies. 

* v* * 

When you cook vegetables in 
water and then throw it away, 
you lose a valuable amount of 
the minerals which the water 
has absorbed. But in soup most 
of this is saved! 

So you see why a well-made 
vegetable soup is so beneficial 
for the children. In Campbell’s 


Vegetable Soup they receive the 
full strength of all the leading 
garden vegetables — fifteen of 
them in the one soup. 

* * * 

In addition to this, they enjoy 
the invigorating qualities of 
piping-hot soup, which acts as a 
wholesome stimulant to the 
appetite and digestion. It’s a 
wise mother who gives her 
children Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup regularly and often. 

And how they love this soup! 
No trouble to get them to eat 


their vegetables this way! It 
tastes so good that it disappears 
almost in the wink of an eye! 
And you know what a comfort 
that is. For their luncheon or 
supper here is just the thing—it 
contains so much real food of the 
right kind. 

* * * 

Add an equal quantity of 
water to Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup, bring to a boil, simmer a 
few minutes. Then it’s all ready 
for the eager young appetites! 
12 cents a can. 





Fuel system of the new Ford has been designed 
for reliability and long service 


The practical value of Ford simplicity 
of design is especially apparent in the 
fuel system. The whole purpose is to 
give you many thousands of miles of 
use without trouble of any kind. 

The very location of the gasoline 
tank is an example of this careful 
planning. It has been built integral 
with the cowl to permit the use of a 
gravity feed without any intermedi¬ 
ate step—the simplest and most 
effective way of supplying gasoline 
to the carburetor without varia¬ 
tions in pressure. 

Because of the central location 
of the gasoline tank in the new 
Ford, there is no need of a long 
fuel line with its multiplied possi¬ 
bilities of trouble. The Ford fuel 
line, as a matter of fact, is only 
eighteen inches long and is easily 
accessible all the way. 

The tank itself is made of heavy 
pressed steel, electrically welded, 
and is terne plated to prevent rust 
or corrosion. 

The carburetor in the new Ford 


also has many interesting 
features. It is unusually reli¬ 
able in action because there 
are no moving parts in any 
way affecting the mixture. 

All adjustments are fixed except the 
needle valve and idler, so there is prac¬ 
tically nothing to get out of order. 
“Keepit clean” and “don’t tinker” are 
the two principal things to remember 
in the care of the Ford carburetor. 


The choke on the dash of 
the new Ford acts not only 
as a primer, but likewise 
provides a convenient way 
for you to regulate the gas¬ 
oline mixture and thereby increase 
gasoline mileage. 

Throughout, the fuel system of the 
new Ford is so simple in design and 
so carefully made that it requires 
very little attention. 

There are only three things to do, 
at 1000 to 2.000 miles, (i) Clean the 
sediment bulb. (2.) Remove the 
carburetor screen and wash it in 
gasoline. (3) Take out the drain 
the bottom of the car¬ 
buretor and drain the carburetor. 

Make it a point to have your 
Ford dealer look after these 
little details for you when you 
take the car to him for oiling and 
greasing. 

A periodic checking-up costs 
little, but it has a great deal to do 
with long life and continuously 
good performance. 




Ford Motor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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“Eggs aint git time to git ol’ round you,” 
mumbled Cash-money, thinking about the 

Further consultation ensued behind the 
screen. “Le’s me be de waiter when time 
come fo’ de payin’ off,” came the urgent 
whisper of Ipecac. “I’s ma’ied to de woman 
whut own de rest’rant: I got to git de 
money 1” 

Thus as Frisco the Fixer polished off the 
final egg of his feast, Ipecac advanced. “Hit’s 
fawty cents,” he stated boldly. 

“Dat all?” returned Frisco heartily. “Aint 
mind payin’ fo’ vittles when de chef do he 
cheffin’ like you do. Jes’ charge hit—” 

Ipecac gulped in a futile effort to reorganize 
his shattered collection system. Frisco again 
got his mouth open first. 

“Down in D’mop’lis,” he continued, “dey 
calls me Fixer ’stead of Frisco. All time 
fixin’ somep’n fo’ somebody. Las’ night I 
sees somebody an’ gits pow’ful close to way 
to fix you up fine. Big Boy have hunt hisse’f 
wid magnifyin’-glass when I gits th’ough 
fixin’ yo’ business fo’ you.” 

With which, the charge customer again 
was gone. 

“Laugh dat one off!” jeered Cash-money, 
emerging from Ipecac’s normal domain. 
“Dat nigger stringin’ you fo’ a yeah’s free 
boa’d, is all. Eatin’ an’ promisin’, dat all 
he good fo’.” 

“Promisin’ whut he do sho sound pow’ful 
good.” 

“Yeah—so does whut Susie say ’bout 
Enoch— now. Dat wuz de only nigger she 
ever ma’ied to whut she couldn’t whup. 
Enoch kep’ her tame wid a bed-slat.” 

Ipecac’s imagination staggered and quit 
like a dog under the strain imposed upon it 
by Willie’s last sentence. Then chance cus¬ 
tomers drifted in, and his business and health 
prospects brightened—until they gave their 
orders. They came to eat various things, and 
remained to eat eggs—or go out hungry. 

Ipecac perspired over his skillet and did 
mental calculations in hen-fruit that dizzied 
him. Reducing everything to terms of eggs 
rocked a boy to the core. And a heap of 
things were accumulating on Ipecac besides 
egg-shells—such as Big Boy walking right 
through his kitchen with a rental prospect, 
discussing loudly with him the exact day of 
the following week in which the prospect 
could open up a clothes-pressing shop where 
Ipecac’s restaurant now was. “All de trash 
be out of heah by den,” he stated significantly. 

Ipecac broke another egg Into the over¬ 
worked skillet and thought of Susie and the 
better brands of bandages. 

T HEN lunch-time and a dreaded yet hoped- 
for event. “Dat credit-nigger out front 
ag’in,” stated Head-waiter Willie imper¬ 
sonally over the screen top. 

“A-a-ax him how he crave he eggs,” stut¬ 
tered Ipecac. 

“You ax him. Gittin’ so I crows ev’y 
time I opens my mouth,” demurred Cash- 
money sullenly. “Soon’s I stahts flyin’ up on 
fences, I’s gwine quit.” 

Ipecac shuffled forth. 

“Heah come de chef hisse’f!” Frisco 
greeted him. “ ’Bout three days mo’, an’ dey 
aint gwine be but one rest’rant in dis block—” 
“Dat whut Big Boy say now,” mumbled 

“ ‘Fixer,’ dat whut dey calls me,” con¬ 
tinued Frisco gayly. “Sho is in'sted in yo’ 
case. Got to build up my strength to pull 
hit, dat's all. Right now aims to wrop up 
’bout a six-egg om’lette,- wid French fry’ 
’taters an’ li’l fried fish an’ cawffee. Been 
tellin’ ev’ybody whut pow’ful cook you is. 
Dat gwine he’p you befo’ long.” 

“So’s hawse liniment,” gloomed Ipecac. 
He swapped feet indecisively and finally is¬ 
sued a statement: 

“Om’letter done loaned out las’ night—aint 
got hit back yit. ’Taters is out. Us got a 
fish, but I aint been rec’mmendin’ hit to no¬ 


body cep’n strangers dese heah las’ few days. 
Got some pow’ful fine eggs, straight up.” 

Mr. Johnson gagged slightly. “Eggs hit 
is,” he acquiesced. “But I gits ’xamined to- 
morrer fo’ pin-feathers.” 

Again behind the screen there was further 
discussion in the firm. “When dat nigger 
gwine pay off?” demanded Cash-money. 
“One mo’ cust’mer like dat an’ us gwine run 
out of somep’n to pawn. Cain’t check up 
wid Susie tonight now twel you soaks de 

Ipecac’s heart fluttered feebly. It was bad 
enough, having to cook by ear this way, 
without being bothered by problems of credit 
and finance. 

“You ax him fo’ whut he owe us,” he 
urged Willie. “Vittles runnin’ shawt an’ 
cain’t buy no mo’ ’count takin’ all ouah 
money ev’y night to settle wid Susie an’ 
keep down acc’dents.” 

“/ aint ma’ied to her,” Willie reminded him. 

So again it was Ipecac who presented the 
subject of the check to his customer. And 
again he shuffled behind his screen, penniless, 
with instructions: “Cool off dat urn, nigger, 
so I c’n carry hit widout gittin’ bu’nt.” 

“You’s bu’nt now,” Willie alluded mock¬ 
ingly to the credit situation, and Ipecac had 
no answer for him. 

I PECAC could think of but one way out. 

He broached that to Susie when the 
check-up came that evening. Excellent as 
the idea appeared to Ipecac, it seemed to 
hit Susie exactly wrong. Radio was unneces¬ 
sary for those within a radius of two blocks 
while she discussed his notion with him. A 
delighted audience gathered from as far off as 
Thirteenth and Seventeenth streets. 

“Sell dis rest’rant?” howled Susie. “Only 
place I ever seed you workin’ since de white 
folks had you on de slag-pile fo’ drivin’ 
drunk an’ widout brakes! Nigger, you staht 
sell dis rest’rant to anybody, an’ I stahts in 
takin’ you ’part an’ losin’ de pieces! Come 
out from under dat stove, nigger! Come out 
from under, I says!” 

Like a race-horse, Ipecac passed the next 
two days under wraps and bandages. The 
third day was distinguished by an addition to 
his clientele—a guest of Frisco’s, distressingly. 

“Mist’ Ingalls, meet Mist’ Edmans,” Frisco 
elegantly introduced them. “Jes’ been brag- 
gin’ to Mist’ Edmans ’bout whut fine 
rest’rant you runs heah.” 

Mr. Edmans resembled a truck in build 
and a horse in appetite—which put new no¬ 
tions in Ipecac’s battered head about the 
duration of the dwindling egg-supply. And 
again the check was charged—for two instead 
of one this time, both of them big eaters. 

All of which but hastened the inevitable 
end, an end signalized by nothing more novel 
than Cash-money flat-footing dejectedly be¬ 
hind Ipecac’s screen a day later to announce 
as usual: “Nigger out dar craves small steak 
wid green peas.” 

The appalling novelty was Ipecac’s change 
in formula. Instead of “Tell him he gits 
eggs,” Mr. Ingalls stated simply: “Us aint 
got no mo’ eggs.” 

“Heah whar us stahts ridin’ home from 
work in amb’lances,” pronounced Willie dully. 

“Ridin’ ’way from home, you means,” cor¬ 
rected Ipecac. “Big Boy aint have to bother 
wid puttin’ us out business now. Us is flat. 
An’ Susie wont let me sell out, neither. I 
done ax her. —Whut us gwine tell her 
’bout all dem knifes an’ fawks an’ dishes an’ 
cawffee-urn us aint got now?” 

Willie’s impersonation of the Thinker 
lacked conviction—and also thought. Right 
when brainwork alone would save them, 
Willie was scoring a blank a minute above 
the ears. Which made it no time for new 
calamities. Yet’ one seemed to be walking 
right in the front door now, in the shape 
of the truck-sized gentleman with the hearty 
appetite. Ipecac cringed and waited for him 
to order eggs. 


But the big newcomer’s actions were un¬ 
expectedly different—and worse. Without ex¬ 
planation or apparent understanding of the 
gravity of his offense, he seized upon the 
sacred Foe Rent sign in the window. 

Ipecac and Willie gasped. 

Oblivious of their consternation, Mr. Ed¬ 
mans read the sign again, and frowned. It 
didn’t seem to suit him. Then, before the 
low despairing cries of Ipecac and Willie 
could reach or stay him, he stepped out into 
the night with it! 

“Dey feeds you good in dem hawspitals,” 
observed Cash-money optimistically. 

“Yeah, but heap times you so cripple’ you 
cain’t relish hit,” Ipecac presented the other 
and darker side of the picture. “An’ you 
heah Big Boy say leave dat sign in ouah 
winder, aint you?” 

Willie could deny nothing. 

Matters were distinctly unimproved, too, 
by the opening of the front door. It swung 
inward to admit Frisco, whom the pair were 
seeing too much of anyway. “You’re too 
late,” croaked Ipecac. 

Frisco had something more important than 
tardiness on his mind, it seemed. “Is dat big 
nigger I feeds dat dinner to been back yit?” 
he inquired pleasantly. 

“Dat big -eatin’ nigger dat us feeds, you 
means,” grumbled Mr. Ingalls. “Yeah, he 
done come. Whut us talkin’ ’bout, he done 
went, too. Done took de ‘Fo’ Rent’ sign wid 

But the awful portent of Ipecac’s last sen¬ 
tence seemed to fail to sink in upon Frisco. 
Rather, he was cheerful about it. “I done 
fix you up right,” he proclaimed happily. 

“So is de und’taker—soon’s he call by fo’ 
us,” contributed Willie, wall-eyed. 

“I done sell yo’ rest’rant fo’ you. Buyer 
r’arin’ to git hit—” Frisco dropped the 
further bomb within their camp. 

Ipecac’s spiritual elevator fell nineteen 
stories, with Ipecac in it. And every word 
and motion of Susie’s in this matter came 
back to him while he was falling. 

Frisco held up a bouquet of greenbacks in 
substantiation of his statement, and Ipecac’s 
palms began itching like a bad case of poison 
ivy. The sounds he emitted caused Willie to 
withdraw his head from the correct imita¬ 
tion of an ostrich in the sand that he had 
been giving, with the oven for the sand. 

M R. INGALLS reached for the bank-notes 
while the reaching was good. But Frisco 
yet demurred. “Le’ me git me my c’mmis- 
sion out first fo’ sellin’ hit,” he explained. 

“Don’t fo’git de bill he owe us!” hissed 
Willie from the stove. 

“Fawty per cents of thirty dollars,” con¬ 
tinued Frisco, “dat’s whut I sell hit fo’— 
dat’s twelve dollars. I owes you fo’ dollars 
fawty cents fo’ all dem eggs—” 

“Aint hit so 1” rang Willie’s ardent corrobo- 

Dat leaves twenty-two fawty cornin’ to 
you, in big money.” 

“Sho c’n git a swell band back of de 
hearse fo’ dat,” calculated Willie tactlessly. 

Ipecac tried to figure and failed. Twenty- 
two forty looked bigger than it sounded. 
With it he could redeem the urn, dishes and 
silverware. Numbly, dumbly, he took the 
money—and the deal was closed! 

Knowing the alternatives that confronted 
Ipecac, Willie’s eyes passed the size of saucers 
and went on toward that of dinner-plates. 
Ipecac was sunk! Sunk with Susie, for he 
had sold her restaurant! Sunk with Big 
Boy, for he had permitted the For Rent 
sign to be removed and had sold his place 
to continue as a restaurant in competition 
with Mr. Dunn. 

But Willie couldn’t keep his mind on the 
calamity for the new sounds that now arose 
next door—ominous and inexplicable sounds 
of battle, characterized by the thud of fall¬ 
ing bodies and the scraping and splintering 
of furniture. 
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“Dat’s Susie,” Ipecac cleared the mystery. 
“Sho sounds like her!” admitted Willie 
without enthusiasm. 

An inspiration seized upon Ipecac. “I 
cain’t leave now,” he instructed, “but while 
ev’ybody watchin’ de fight, you slip over to 
Mist’ Slipinski’s pawnin’-place an’ bail out 
all dem dishes and de urn. Heah’s ’nough 
money fo’ dat—I keeps de rest. Git back 
befo’ Susie finish in dar: hit might he’p us.” 

W ILLIE welcomed with both feet an ab¬ 
sence from impending domestic scenes. 
But he was scarcely gone when the sounds 
changed abruptly, from the crash of furni¬ 
ture to the crash and tinkle of shattered glass. 
In the front window of Big Boy’s restau¬ 
rant, scene of battle, suddenly appeared a 
man’s-sized hole. And forth through it is¬ 
sued Big Boy in person, sprinting wildly 
through the air until he got down to where 
he could reach the ground with his feet. 
“Dat’s Susie,” breathed Ipecac. 

Half a second later Ipecac’s opinion and 
the yawning aperture were both revised. The 
hole, indeed, was distinctly enlarged—to ac¬ 
commodate not Susie but the truck-sized Mr. 
Edmans, outbound! 

Ipecac’s eyelids fluttered in perplexity until 
he began to overhear things—“Dat biggest 
nigger—de one behind—come in wid dat ‘Fo’ 
Rent’ sign in he hand,” one frog-eyed spec¬ 
tator was explaining to a late-comer. “Big 
Boy ax who de hell say he c’d take dat sign 
down—an’ th’ow a chair at him befo’ he look 
good at how big he wuz. Biggest nigger say 
he done buy Ip’cac’s rest’rant an’ aint need 
no sign. Right aft’ dat de rookus staht.” 

Again Ipecac had information that didn’t 
do him any good. Susie didn’t care who 
bought her restaurant. What tractors and 
locomotives wouldn’t even budge her mind 
from, was the fact that Ipecac had sold it. 
In the absence of a bed, Ipecac sought a 
chair. Mind, heart and legs were all failing 


He had just achieved a seat when Susie 
crashed the door. Apparently a lot was going 
on that Susie was determined to get to the 
bottom of. She riveted her gaze on the re¬ 
maining money in Ipecac's palsied hand, and 
her face set. So did Ipecac’s star of hope. 
Susie rolled up her sleeves. Ipecac’s eyes 
moved correspondingly toward heaven. Just 
here a lot of hammering started outside. 
Ipecac flinched at it. 

But Susie took his mind off the pounding. 
“Gimme dat money, runt!” she demanded. 
“An’ den tell me whut I thinks a’ready!” 

Ipecac practically had to advertise for his 
voice. And even when he got it back it didn’t 
sound like the right one. 

“S-s-sells de rest’rant,” he managed to 
whisper weakly. And saying it simply made 
it sound worse. The Big Boy horn of his 
dilemma might be gone, but the other or 
domestic one remained, sharper than ever. 
Susie started swelling. Her husband knew 
the signs and developed symptoms entitling 
him to treatment for St. Vitus dance. 

“Cl’ar out, you niggers, an’ gimme plenty 
room!” she addressed the bystanders. “Dis 
heah li’l business nigger I ma’ies done sell my 
rest’rant—after I tells him not to! An’ ’sides, 
dis heah place got to lookin’ pow’ful bar’ 
heah lately. Is I find out he been sellin’ off 
de fu’n’ture an’ fixin’s too, den some buryin’- 
s’ciety gwine pay out mo’ money on him 
tomorrer dan he wuth!” 

Then, over her shoulder, and through the 
milling of the mob preparing for flight, Ipecac 
glimpsed what he sinkingly identified as the 
last straw—the twin gleams in the darkness 
of Willie’s eyeballs and the redeemed coffee- 
urn ! Willie was blundering back. And in 
his arms was the evidence that would com¬ 
plete the case. In lieu of anesthetics, 

the shuddering Ipecac shut his eyes. 

And after that the dark! But a dark bro¬ 
ken puzzlingly by things which Ipecac’s 
whirling brain could not fathom. For a 
surprised squawk like something never heard 


before on land or sea was succeeded by a 
rush and a flutter in his direction that set him 
cowering for the blow. Then the room rocked 
with some mighty impact, a cold draft blew 
upon him through the hitherto nailed-shut 
back door, and voices snapped him bewilder- 
ingly back to life—and liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

The first voice was hoarse, horrified—and 
tamed. Yet unmistakably it was Susie’s. 

“Oh, my Lawd!” she cried aloud, above 
the sounds of her crashing a back fence in 
her flight. “Chicago, Is cornin’! Tennes¬ 
see, stand back an' lemme th’ough! Don’t 
let him git me, Lawd! Don’t let him git me 
ag’inl” 

A faint glow started in Ipecac's chilled but 
ample feet and spread upward toward his 
brain. But the mystery of the sudden terror 
developed by the attacking Amazon gnawed 
at him. 

Then the voice of Frisco: 

“I jes’ come from nailin’ up dem signs,” 
he elucidated the hammering. “ ‘Fo’ Rent’ 
over Big Boy’s place, an’ ‘Main Entrance to 
Both Restrants’ over dis one.” 

I PECAC stumbled and fumbled in mental 
darkness. “Yeah, but whut ail Susie?” he 
persisted stupidly, the while her terrified 
squalls still reverberated from the north. 

“Ign’ant! She jes’ seen in de front do’ 
heah who bought dis rest’rant from me an’ 
you.” Frisco strove to make clear how Fif¬ 
teenth Street had been made safe for Ipecac. 
But Mr. Ingalls continued to swallow 
dumbly, to remain atrophied behind his fur¬ 
rowed brow—until Frisco’s final words 
illumined for him in all its depth and bril¬ 
liance the strategy of Mr. Johnson. Frisco 
had merely used past knowledge to present 
advantage. It mattered greatly to whom one 
sold a restaurant, it seemed. For, “You see, 
Susie reckernized Mist' Edmans,” Frisco con¬ 
cluded patiently. “Aint nobody tell you Mist’ 
Edmans’ front name wuz— Enoch?" 


YOU CAN CHANGE YOUR FATE 


not match, you think of yourself as easily 
satisfied, while all the time you are seething 
with a “divine discontent” which makes 
more trouble in domestic life than petty 
flare-ups. Men of this type are reformers 
who may change the destiny of nations, but 
they are wretched lovers. The women are 
whizzes at friendships with men, and if they 
marry are chosen by men seeking pals rather 
than wives. If you would change your fate 
—and you are fully capable of doing so if 
you want to—the essential thing is that you 
release yourself from your own inhibitions. 
Set aside your fear of your emotions and see 
what happens. It will not be easy. 

KEY NUMBER 5 

You probably said when you began to 
read this article, “Well, I guess I have 
changed my fate!” You have—more than 
once, very likely. Yet it is quite possible that 
in spite of all these changes you are not yet 
completely satisfied. You are like the man 
who married his fiancee and then lamented 
that he had no place to spend his evenings. 
The only thing that is absolutely satisfactory 
is your daydreams. Since no human being 
can make his life as delightful as his dreams, 
start at the other end and dream dreams 
that can be translated into realities. Be con¬ 
structive. Work out each step and take the 
first one. Here are practical examples: A 
bachelor who had dreamed for years of a 
perfect family life finally got busy and 
bought himself the ideal house, and the next 
thing he knew, the house had drawn toward 
him the perfect wife. In another case a 
woman, deprived of a college education, en¬ 
tered the cultured circle which attracted her, 
by making herself an authority on pottery. 


(Continued from page 59) 

KEY NUMBER 12 

You insist on being happy. Maybe that is 
why people describe you as unusual. It is 
almost certain that you have already chosen 
a pleasant fate. You have a way of getting 
what you want without hurting anybody, 
even when others try to wet-blanket your 
plans. A certain New Yorker of your type 
was a connoisseur in sophisticated foods, but 
was too poor to patronize expensive restau¬ 
rants continually. He used the war as a 
springboard from which he leaped into a 
Paris menage with a chic Parisian wife and 
a French cuisine. He found the only way to 
combine perfect cooking with a small income. 
A young woman who had the curious desire 
to marry a Greek poet brought it about by 
refusing to study anything but Greek in 
Greece. No matter how queer your taste, a 
person like you can get what he wants. 

KEY NUMBER 13 

Your type is likely to tell its sorrows with 
a trickle of laughter running through the 
story. Your pride wont let you appeal di¬ 
rectly for sympathy, yet you have a feeling 
that all is not right with you. You have a 
loving heart and a dependent nature and are 
never happy unless the people around you 
approve of you. These are beautiful quali¬ 
ties. But if you are not contented, it is 
yourself and not others you must change. 
Settle the conflict which rages within you 
by deciding which side of your nature you 
will develop. The trouble lies right here: if 
you want to be a clinging vine you have to 
creep over to the oak and stay where the 
oak stands. The vine cannot move the oak. 
If you wish to satisfy the other side of your 


nature which craves independence, learn to 
depend more on your own strength. Stop 
taking your pleasure exclusively in watching 
other people have a good time; get onto the 
dance-floor yourself. 

KEY NUMBER 14 

The women of this type stay respectable 
and the men go respectable, although it is a 
struggle. If by chance they ever do step out, 
they step right back in. They are not com¬ 
fortable unless they are in line. Women of 
this kind can carry irresponsible husbands 
provided the irresponsible ones admire them. 
Number 14 men are apt to end up with 
sensible wives—sometimes after trying the 
other kind. You are not a drifter, but have 
your hand on the helm. “Onward, ever on¬ 
ward,” is your feeling. If your first port dis¬ 
appoints you, you steer for another. You 
have your own plans and would not thank 
us for interfering with them. 

KEY NUMBER 15 

Individuals as definitely differentiated fro’m 
the common run of humanity as you, are 
bound to have great unhappiness unless they 
use their intelligence as well as their emotions 
in planning their lives. You are not like the 
common herd. Do not attempt to change 
the herd to suit you, for you can’t do it. 
Rather, plan a life which will be completely 
independent but not too solitary. You have 
in yourself a completeness which many peo¬ 
ple strive to attain. It is not, however, con¬ 
ducive to a happy marriage along the usual 
lines. If you are married and think matters 
could be improved, arrange intervals of soli¬ 
tude. A traveling salesman, for instance, is 
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Pond’s Cold Cream for thorough cleans- 
I ing is the first step in Pond’s Method. 
Spread lavishly with upward strokes, 
letting the fine oils sink into the pores. 

Pond’s Cleansing Tissues remove the 
(2 cold cream. Such an economy of laun¬ 
dry and towels! Thistledown soft, safe 
for sensitive skin — Pond’s second step. 

Pond’s Skin Freshener should always 

3 follow your cold cream cleansing. It 
closes pores; banishes oiliness; firms 
your skin, leaves it fresh as a rose. 

Pond’s Vanishing Cream is the finishing 

4 touch of Pond’s Method. Apply before 
you powder. It protects your skin, gives 
smoothness, makes your powder cling. 


1 the beautiful women 
who use cfPond s products are: 


(Che Countess Gtowe 
(Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, fjr. 
J?a (Tllarcfuise de cfPolignac 
oOady dfavery 



(leLxMruA ^JlicLd 



Mr O . 

Mjjmvi 






Swift, CLEAN-CUT, runs the modern 
rhythm. Young, clean of line is the mod¬ 
ern silhouette. Alert and beautiful are 
modern faces—eyes bright with zest of 
life, clear skin kept firm and young with 
modern care. 

Pond’s famous Method is the open 
secret of the meticulous grooming of skin 
that modern life exacts yet must achieve 
upon the wing. 

No time? No matter! 

Pond’s four simple steps are swift, yet 
scientific in the precision of their effect. 




Pond’s 4 delicious aids to beauty are 
the utmost modern science can offer in 
exquisite fineness, in amazing efficacy. 

Follow Pond’s Method: One! Cleanse 
thoroughly with Pond’s Cold Cream . . . 
Two! Wipe away cream and dirt with 
Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues. .. Three! 
Close pores, tone, firm the skin with 
Pond’s new Freshener, banishing oiliness 
. .. Four! Smooth on a little Pond’s Van¬ 
ishing Cream for powder base and pro¬ 
tection. Now you are fresh and lovely! 


Give your skin this complete care as 
often as you need it through the day. At 
bedtime thoroughly cleanse with Cold 
Cream and remove with Tissues. 

Try this simple, swift, sure Method. 

cfend 10 (< for cfPond s 4 preparations 


9, Pond’s Extract Company 
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not annoyed by the trivialities of home life; 
nor is an actor on the road. Temperaments 
like yours are frequently found among 
great musicians, writers, poets, dramatists, 
and painters. If your personal relations are 
going badly just now, try writing out a list 
of the good qualities belonging to the per¬ 
sons who are getting on your nerves and 
reading it every night before you go to bed. 

KEY NUMBER 23 

If ycu are moderately comfortable, do not 
try to change your fate, because: (1), you 
probably couldn't; (2), you are philosophical 
about not having what you want; (3), you 
might change for the worse. It is harder for 
you to change than it is for the average per¬ 
son. You have to be terribly, terribly un¬ 
comfortable before you will exert yourself, 
and when you do you will probably leave 
the place that is making you unhappy rather 
than try to change the situation. You are 
mote likely to endure the ill you know than 
to fly to unknown ones. You have a pleas¬ 
ant nature. You are the kind who says, 
"I know I ought to get ahead, but somehow 
I let it go from day to day.” People are 
fond of you; you enjoy life more than most 
folks; so why worry? “I don’t,” you reply. 

KEY NUMBER 24 

You are the salt of the earth, but a little 
difficult to live up to. You actually are 
superior to the average—this is not irony but 
truth—and much of your unhappiness comes 
from the fact that you expect other people 
to live up to your high standards. It is a 
horrid shock to you to hear one you love 
tell a lie. You are in danger from your own 
noble qualities. You may become a prig, 
and a prig is very lonely. Remember that 
it is no credit to you that you are so admir¬ 
able a character; you were born and raised 
that way and couldn't go wrong if you tried. 
Develop your play instinct. Take up play 
in a serious way if you can’t yield to the 
temptation easily. Stop developing your 
virtues—which are already above par—and 
frolic more. The reason you don’t like 
parties better is because on these occasions 
utterly worthless characters show off better 
than you do! Commit one frivolity a day. 

KEY NUMBER 25 

Spread the butter of your love more 
evenly; too much love on a few gives indi¬ 
gestion, while too thin a spread is niggardly. 
Get over the delusion that strangers dislike 
you; for this is simply a reflection of your 
own shy antagonism. You have everything 
to make people like you when they come in 
close contact with you. Study how to make 
those contacts. A woman who had no need 
of money surmounted this obstacle by going 
into the real-estate business in the suburb 
in which she lived. A man who started out 
to be an artist found it so lonely a profes¬ 
sion for one of his retiring nature that he 
changed to the advertising business, where 
his knowledge of art made him general ad¬ 
viser to many people. It is very important 
for men and women belonging to Group 25 
to express in words deep appreciation of any¬ 
thing that is done for them. 


Frank R. Adams 

The author of “Help Yourself to 
Happiness,” and also of “The 
Drive-,iway” in this number, has a 
delightful and very light-hearted 
love-story in an early issue— 

“The Moon and Muffins” 
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KEY NUMBER 34 

You will be either very happy or very 
unhappy in your love-affairs. Your kind¬ 
ness, tenderness, and intuitive understanding 
of others are likely to be your undoing, for 
you will instinctively turn to a dominating, 
aggressive mate. This is true whether you 
are a man or a woman. If you are a woman, 
you are not so badly off, for women’s role 
in life is to be bullied. If you are a man 
you are likely to be eaten as the male spider 
is eaten by the female, as the mantis is de¬ 
voured by the female of the species. You 
get your happiness from making others happy 
and your one hope of developing the sterner 
virtues lies in remembering that allowing 
others their own way does not always bene¬ 
fit them. You are incapable of seeking your 
own advantage if it annoys others. If you 
would escape from being eaten, associate 
yourself only with just and kindly people. 
You can change your fate if you want to—- 
but you wont want to. 

KEY NUMBER 35 

Your present tendency is to give up your 
heart’s desire if some one tells you that you 
don’t really want that but something quite 
different. Now do you think this points to a 
satisfactory fate? Satisfactory to those who 
boss you, perhaps, but not to the bossee. 
You are likely to ask the advice of three 
persons and then be in bad with two because 
you can follow only one course. The worst 
of it all is that you are full of resentment 
because you do what you are told to do. 
How about your going somewhere where 
you will necessarily be dependent on your 
own judgment ? The other side of the world 
or the other side of town. If that isn’t 
practicable, start in making minor decisions 
for yourself before other folks know there is . 
any decision to be made. If you make a 
mistake, at least you have made it for your¬ 
self. Or if this doesn’t appeal to you, go 
for advice to people who have no earthly 
interest in the matter beyond a desire to see 
you successful and happy. Lawyers are 
grandly impersonal and so are doctors. 
Ministers are fine except that they have to 
keep on good terms with the persons you 
may have to annoy. The best advice-givers 
are those who have made a good thing of 
their own lives. 

KEY NUMBER 45 

Your loves and your hates are very clearly 
divided, and as you grow older you must be 
on your guard against growing more and 
more set in your ways. If you are a man, 
do you think that women run after men? 
Are you on the alert to escape capture? If 
so, remember that women are not a danger 
unless they are a temptation. Women-haters 
are passionate lovers who have somehow got 
faced the wrong way. Often a man of this 
type uses one unfortunate love-affair as an 
excuse for evading the responsibility of mar¬ 
riage. Women of this sort get along better 
than men do because they find relief through 
their maternal instincts. If you are a man 
we advise you to cultivate interest in the 
arts or to collect something—unless you are 
willing and able to break up your crystal¬ 
lized habits. If you are a woman without 
children we have no hesitation in advising 
you to adopt as many as you can afford. 

KEY NUMBER 123 

Men and women belonging to the 123 
group are likely to be overdependent on 
those they love. This is not serious if the 
loved one is wise and kind. Indeed if the 
loved one is a devil it is not serious either, 
because the 123’s have nothing against break¬ 
ing engagements or getting divorces. You 
will come out all right in the end in any 
case, but you can avoid heartache for your¬ 
self and others—as well as the expense of 


alimony—if you do not commit yourself the 
instant your loving heart goes out. Every 
human being needs to have his ego fed, but 
most people learn to get along on a balanced 
ration of admiration, while you are like a 
lusty infant continually demanding more. 
Whenever you are .hungry for praise give 
praise to another. Whenever you think you 
are being neglected—go and play by your¬ 
self without resentment. You will change 
your fate by becoming emotionally mature. 

KEY NUMBER 124 

You use your desire for admiration as an 
incentive to hard work. You like to be 
praised, but you also like to deserve the 
praise. Your urge for power is combined 
with a loving heart; you could not be a 
tyrant if you tried. The probabilities are 
that you do not need to change your fate— 
that it is a good one. You are in some 
danger of trying to go in too many direc¬ 
tions at one time. Do not attempt to pull 
down the stars in handfuls from the sky. 
Let “one star at a time” be your motto. 

KEY NUMBER 125 

Have you ever said to yourself, “The 
whole trouble is that I haven’t money 
enough”? The normal human being, like 
the normal animal, sustains life adequately. 
The hankering for more money than you 
have is a symptom of something wrong in 
your adjustment to life. There is real pov¬ 
erty and fantasy poverty. If it is real poverty, 
work on its fundamental causes, which may 
be ill-health, lack of training, incompetence 
or some other lack on the part of the wage- 
earner. Fantasy poverty is often not really 
a desire for money or what money buys. 
Under the apparent discontent may be hidden 
a longing for admiration, power, love or 
escape. If it is fantasy poverty which 
bothers you, find out what you really want, 
and try to get that. 

KEY NUMBER 134 

You are always facing crises, because you 
do not take steps in time to prevent them. 
You dread the pain of change. You stay in 
an unpleasant situation, because somehow or 
other you are unable to let go of what you 
do not want. Decide now if you cannot, 
by accepting a little immediate suffering, 
avoid serious trouble in the future. You are 
such a nice person that we dare say right 
out, that you must give up priding yourself 
on your faults. Let go of your favorite lost 
cause. It will be a good exercise for you to 
be for once on the side that is sure to win. 
You have a tendency to identify with the 
under-dog regardless of whether he is right 
or wrong. Try identifying with the victor. 

KEY NUMBER 135 

You must learn cooperation because you 
are not a lone eagle. Unless you are willing 
to fly by yourself you will have to put up 
with the idiosyncrasies, willfulness and self¬ 
ishness of the flock. The next time you are 
annoyed by another’s fault, consider whether 
it is not because you know you ought to 
correct that same fault in yourself. We can¬ 
not tell which of two futures you will 
choose; in one you show your love by con¬ 
stantly fighting your beloved; in the other 
you identify with your mate and have a 
good time. Make the most of your charm¬ 
ing characteristics at all times. Live on the 
sunny side of your nature. 

KEY NUMBER 145 

More than most people you are thwarted 
in your endeavor to get what you want. 
This is because you will not make necessary 
concessions. You want what you want on 
your own terms. You are going to be disap¬ 
pointed all your life unless you learn to 
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With the weekly wash—that’s where you ap¬ 
preciate most the extra help this golden bar gives you! 
Extra help you could hardly expect from any other 
washing product, regardless of form, color or price. 

For Fels-Naptha is more than just soap. It is good 
golden soap—combined, by the special Fels-Naptha 
process, with plenty of naptha. You can tell there’s 
plenty of naptha.You can smell it!... and naptha, as you 
know,is the safe, gentle dirt-loosener used in dry-cleaning. 

So, by using Fels-Naptha Soap, you get the extra 
help of two cleaners instead of one. Naptha, the dirt- 
loosener, and soap,the dirt-remover,working together! 
Joining hands in a washing partnership to make less 
work for you—a partnership that gets your clothes 

01929, Feb & Co. 


clean through and through, without hard rubbing. 

Fels-Naptha is mild—gentle both to clothes and to 
hands. It does its work excellently in machine or tub 
—in water of any temperature—hot, cool or luke¬ 
warm, or when clothes are soaked or boiled. However 
you use it, the fresh sweet fragrance of homewashed 
clothes will tell you what millions already know— 
that "Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha!” 

Your grocer sells Fels-Naptha. Get 
some today . . . the ten-bar carton is 
particularly convenient . . . and be 
sure of its extra help upstairs, down¬ 
stairs and, most of all, with your weekly 
wash! Fels & Company, Philadelphia. 

—THE GOLDEN BAR 
WITH THE CLEAN 
NAPTHA ODOR 
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If you remove 
cold cream ..riqht 

a clear, radiant skin 
will reward you 

B ENEATH the first layer of dirt and dust 
that your skin collects is a fine mesh of 
germs, oil, rouge, powder that must be searched 
out and removed, every single day, if you 
hope to keep a lovely complexion. 

Germs thrive and mulitiply unless they are 
effectively destroyed. Blackheads, pimples, fol¬ 
low. To clean your skin, you should use ab¬ 
solutely hygienic facial tissues. 

Kleenex comes in ample handkerchief 
size tissues. 

It rubs the cold cream off, instead of in. It 
gets down into the pores and rubs away beauty- 
destroying germs. Cheaper than high laun¬ 
dry bills, softer than old pieces of cloth, safer 
than any other method. 

Kleenex 

Cleansing Tissues 

Kleenex Company, Lake-Michigan Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois. Please send sample to ^ 

Address . 

City. _ State - 


make allowances—unless you are willing to 
take the bitter with the sweet. Those who 
demand too much are likely to get too little. 
Some individuals reform in this respect. Con¬ 
firmed bachelors suffering from loneliness 
frequently come to the point where they are 
willing to assume the responsibilities which 
go with marriage in order to enjoy a com¬ 
fortable home. Girls who have wished to 
marry riches, social position, or an Adonis, 
wake up to the fact that they have nothing 
to attract such men, and they begin to look 
with favor on men no more desirable than 
they are themselves. In brief, survey your 
situation with intelligence rather than with 
emotion; make the minor sacrifices which are 
necessary to achieve what you most want. 

KEY NUMBER 234 

You have a fine, strong character, but two 
of your virtues may easily slip over into 
faults if you over-emphasize them. You are 
in danger of absorbing too much of the be¬ 
loved’s attention and you sometimes make 
mountains out of molehills. Held in re¬ 
straint, these traits are unselfish interest in 
others and an earnest attitude toward duties. 
When a man carries them too far he be¬ 
comes a benevolent tyrant. A woman of the 
extreme type is likely to greet a friend with 
the reproachful words, “Well, I should think 
it was about time you came to see me!” 
To guard against this, say over and over to 
yourself: “It will not matter when I have 
been dead a hundred years.” When you 
resist the temptation to keep your mate, 
kinsfolk or friends from making the mistakes 
they wish to make, console yourself with the 
thought that after they have got themselves 
into trouble, you can get them out. 

KEY NUMBER 235 

The reason you do not get everything you 
want is because you want contradictory 
things. You have conflicts in your own 
heart. You want to be free and yet you 
want to stay in your rut. You are not com¬ 
pletely contented with your friends and fam¬ 
ily and yet you shrink from the unfamiliar. 
You want to go up the street and down the 
street at the same moment, as it were, and 
the result is that you only stand still, which 
is not at all what you wish. The time may 
come when one of the conflicting emotions 
gets so much stronger than the other that 
you will burst from your cell with a hell of 
a yell. If you wish to save yourself and 
others great suffering, first reconcile your 
conflicting wishes or choose one and abandon 
the other. Then make haste more slowly. 
It is not necessary to burn down the house 
to roast the pig. Use two quarts of intelli¬ 
gence to every pint of emotion, for your 
emotions are strong enough to set the whole 
mixture to working even when added in 
small quantities. 


KEY NUMBER 245 

Ease up 1 Take life more lightly. If you 
are middle-aged you are carrying a lot of 
burdens which should be on other folks’ 
shoulders. “Bear ye one another’s burdens” 
did not mean that one person should hog all 
the burdens in sight. Maybe you have under¬ 
taken to reform the world by making ev¬ 
eryone eat meat or not eat meat, or deciding 
what they shall drink or not drink, or how 
property shall be taxed, or which is the best 
religion. Men and women like you are the 
ones who change the world for the better, 
restraining the predatory and bringing succor 
to the weak—but, oh, you are hard to live 
with! Still, you do get things done. A girl 
numbered 245 rebelled against the family she 
was born into, adopted a baby and set up 
housekeeping by herself, saying frankly that 
she didn’t want any man in her house. To 
support the baby she settled down to a hum¬ 
drum job she had formerly refused. Next 
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she decided that the baby would be better 
off if she lived with it in her parents’ big 
comfortable house. Finally she married a 
nice young man of whom everybody ap¬ 
proved, set up housekeeping with him and 
added homemade babies to the nursery. She 
is just where she would have been if she had 
followed the beaten path—only she had too 
much kick in her legs to trudge with the 
herd. The moral is: the goal is more im¬ 
portant than the route. 

KEY NUMBER 345 

You can change your destiny if you follow 
the dictates of your own common sense, but 
your lack of self-confidence inclines you to 
take advice from anyone who talks loud 
enough or long enough. If you follow your 
own instincts and are willing to pay the price 
in hard work, the probabilities are that you 
will get what you want. For you do know 
very clearly what you want to do. A man 
of your type gave up office work to become 
a teacher, against the outraged howls of his 
well-wishers. He has never regretted the step. 
Another man gave up teaching to work m a 
business office with equal success. We would 
not give this counsel to one less serious- 
minded than you, but to you we say, go 
right ahead and act as you wish. 

KEY NUMBER 1234 

If you have had a succession of failures in 
love, in work, or in friendship, look for a 
feature common to each. A certain bachelor 
realizes that each of his disappointing love- 
affairs began with indifference on his part 
and marked interest on the part of the 
woman. In each case she kept after him 
until he responded with his whole heart; 
whereupon she dropped him. He now sees 
that it has been the huntress type that has 
attracted him, and no man ever married 
Diana. If intimates all disappoint you, 
study yourself. You must change the char¬ 
acter of your demands. If jobs never come 
up to your expectations, may it be that your 
attitude toward them is too intense? You 
are capable of great love—be sure that you 
bestow it on one who has the capacity for 
receiving devotion, and not on one who is 
irked by adoration. For generously as you 
give, you desire a return. Maybe your 
longing for approval is as overstrong; only 
a very young child can command complete 
approbation from hypnotized parents. An 
adult must travel on a leaner mixture. 

KEY NUMBER 1235 

Some individuals can leave an unsatisfac¬ 
tory situation and through intelligence, perse¬ 
verance and common sense build a new 
environment. It is not entirely clear whether 
you expect your dreams to come true through 
another’s agency. Do not waste your pre¬ 
cious energy in futile disagreements with peo¬ 
ple who will not cooperate. It will draw 
lines in your face if you arc a man and put 
an edge on your voice if you are a woman. 
Don’t call yourself a “golf widow” if your 
husband spends Saturday afternoons on the 
green, but be your own entertainment com¬ 
mittee. Don’t argue that your wife’s literary 
club diverts her attention from housework, 
if you are simply peeved that her attention 
is turned away from you. Go your own 
way in serenity and do not mind if others 
refuse to follow, for the less you ask them 
to follow, the more they will. 

KEY NUMBER 1245 

“I’ll try anything once,” you say. Look 
back over the love-affairs which have punc¬ 
tuated your life. Have you made a fresh 
mistake each time or have you repeated the 
same mistake? If the latter, you have tried 
the same thing again and again, under a 
slightly different guise. One woman thought 
she was cursed by Fate because three succes- 
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DR. HILL is a prominent New York 
physician and abdominal surgeon; 
Managing Director and Chief of Staff, 
John E. Berwind Maternity Clinic; 
Consultant, Booth Memorial Hos¬ 
pital; Associate, Woman’s Hospital 
and Flower Hospital, all of New York. 
Dr. Hill has been director of the Ber¬ 
wind Clinic since its inception. His 
practice is in the fashionable Park 
Avenue section of New York. 


I know of nothing better than Yeast 
to combat 


-Dr. 1WL. HILL of New York 


Brilliant abdominal surgeon 


If is generally recognized that skin 
eruptions frequently come from slug¬ 
gishness of the bowels. It is quite as true, 
that more important general disorders 
often are due to the same cause. I know 
of nothing better than fresh yeast, taken 
regularly, to combat constipation and 
its associated ailments.” 



ojTSLe 3W Qanaly — 


FROM THROAT TO COLON is one 
continuous tube. Here 90% of ailments 
start, as poisons from clogged intes¬ 
tines spread and attack you in your 
weakest spot. But here yeast works to 
insure elimination, purify the system. 
Keep this entire tract clean, active and 
healthy with Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


Y EARS of specialization in the 
field of abdominal surgery give 
unusual weight to the above state¬ 
ment by one of New York’s most 
brilliant medical men. 

Dr. Hill is actively connected 
with four of New York’s important 
hospitals and clinics. From his ex¬ 
perience he warns: not only skin 
disorders but even more dangerous 
ills result from unhealthy clogging 
of the intestines. 

“To combat constipation and its 
associated ailments,” he says, “I 
know of nothing better than fresh 
yeast, taken regularly.” 

In a recent survey covering the 
United States, half the doctors re¬ 
porting said they prescribed fresh 
yeast for constipation and re¬ 
lated ills. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is not a drug 


but a food—as fresh as any garden 
vegetable. Unlike dried or killed 
yeast, every cake contains millions 
of living, active yeast plants. As 
they pass through your intestine 
daily they combat harmful poisons, 
purify the whole system. The skin 
clears, eyes brighten. Bad breath 
and headaches go. You are less sub¬ 
ject to colds and sore throat. 

Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
daily, one before or between meals, 
plain or in water, cold or hot (not scald¬ 
ing) . To benefit fully you must eat it reg¬ 
ularly and over a sufficient period. At all 
grocers and many leading cafeterias, 
lunch counters and soda fountains. 
Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply at a time and 
keep in any cool, dry place. Start now. 

Write for latest booklet on Yeast in 
the diet—free. Health Research Dept. 
M-63,The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington St., New York City. 


Fle i s c h mann|^\east 
for Health 

Copyright 1929, The Fleischmann Company 
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CHEW IT 



Feen-a-mint is made 
like chewing-gum pur¬ 
posely. For by chewing 
you relieve constipa¬ 
tion quickly, surely and 
pleasantly . . . This is 
the secret of its world¬ 
wide use today . . . 

A NEW laxative? No—anew method 
of correcting constipation: a 
method to which the whole civilized 
world is turning today. 

Feen-a-mint. Apparently a bit of 
mint chewing gum. Yet it contains 
one of the most remarkable laxatives 

And because you chew Feen-a-mint, 
this tasteless laxative is carried into the 
intestines gradually. No griping—no 
poisoning of the system, either. For 
this laxative is not absorbed like ordi¬ 
nary laxatives—it passes unchanged 
from the body after its work is done. 

In a few hours — or overnight if 
you chew it at bedtime — it banishes 
constipation. Yet there are no weak¬ 
ening or habit-forming after effects. 
Feen-a-mint will not leave your system 
weak and shaken, or enslave you to 
dangerous drugs. 

Ask your doctor about Feen-a-mint. 
Over a million Feen-a-mints are 
bought each day by ex-users of pills 
and salts. 

Children love it, naturally. Buy it 
for the family. On sale at every drug 
store in the United States and Canada. 

Feen-a-mint 

The Chewing Laxative 




sive fiances went bad on her hands. A psy¬ 
chologist pointed out to her that she had 
chosen, or allowed herself to be chosen by, 
men who were too queer to accommodate 
themselves to life. She had a “pattern” for 
queer men, for her father whom she loved 
went to an insane hospital and her favorite 
brother committed suicide; she just naturally 
loved where trouble was waiting. Strong, 
able men and women like you, accustomed 
to molding life to suit themselves, are likely 
to overestimate their ability to change others. 
If you have not yet chosen your mate, 
select one who can be molded by you with¬ 
out hating you for it. If you are already 
mated, try changing yourself to fit your 
situation. You are strong enough to do that: 
few have your ability to substitute patience 
for irritability, tact for frankness, and praise 
for criticism. “Happiness lies within” may be 
a cliche, but it is also a truth. 

KEY NUMBER 1345 
An unusually sensitive nature up against 
the harshness of the world may seek relief in 
drink, or some other futile means of escaping 
from severities it cannot fight. You can 
change your hampering character traits by 
looking back into your childhood and figur¬ 
ing out their origin. Sometimes just the 
comprehension of why one finds it difficult 
to deal with life makes the job easier, pro¬ 
vided you really wish to change and are not 
merely welcoming an opportunity of think¬ 
ing about what a queer nut you are. The 
1345 type almost uniformly choose good 
mates who are loyal and generous. When 
you feel critical toward your mate consider 
whether it is not because you are feeling an¬ 
noyed at yourself. You have the sterling 
virtues, but you will be happier if you culti¬ 
vate the play spirit. Take time off this week 
for play. We give you your choice among 
tennis, parchesi, bridge, dancing, hiking, 
making candy, or something equally devilish. 


KEY NUMBER 2345 
It is awful to gamble if you are not willing 
to lose. This is the reason that women are 
not allowed to buy stocks on a margin. 
Brokers assert that they go into hysterics 
when the stocks don’t go the right way. We 
are not endorsing this sentiment, but we 
merely warn you that if you are going to 
take chances in changing your fate, you must 
be game if it doesn’t come out the way you 
dream. You can’t always win at either 
cards or love. Only an infantile personality 
expects special concessions. If you want to 
alter your destiny, you must first decide 
whether you are willing to give up the 
fairly comfortable chair you have in order 
to go for the better one which some one 
else may get to first. If you accept the very 
worst that can happen, anything else is a 
pleasant surprise. Having read this—no, go 
ahead and carry out that wild plan that 
tempts you. 

KEY NUMBER 12345 
If you can change yourself a little you will 
change your fate a great deal. 12345’s 
usually live in others and get a great kick 
out of managing their lives. You are in 
danger of being the father who wants his 
artist son to come into the family shoe fac¬ 
tory, or the mother who can’t let her son’s 
wife alone. If you are disappointed even 
when your proteges turn out well, it may 
be because it is the managing and not the 
result you enjoy. Do not let your interest 
in others divert your attention so much from 
your own career. You are yourself as inter¬ 
esting as any of these to whom you give so 
much time, and you have a claim on your¬ 
self. The very first time after reading this 
that you find yourself worrying about some¬ 
body else, turn your attention forcibly to 
some interest of your own, even if it be only 
subscribing to a technical magazine or buy¬ 
ing a hat. 


KEEP HIM DELUDED 

(Continued from page 65) 


a rolling-pin for him to go home on.” She 
wiped her eyes. The oaf merely grinned. 

“Tell me,” said the Doctor, turning to 
him, “is this true—that you have a mania 
for sawing up all the furniture you can lay 
your hands on?” 

“Ha-ha 1” gurgled the oaf. “Who told you?” 

“Madam,” said Doctor Ignatz joyfully, “a 
kind Providence has sent you to us! Not 
only will I take the case, but it sha’n't cost 
you a penny. Leave the oaf. Good night!” 

Eric Chizzle took a gulp of coffee and 
gloated. Over the rim of the saucer his 
roving eye gleamed upon an item in the 
newspaper, propped against the sugar-bowl, 
that brought joy to his heart. It read: 

BANKRUPTCY NOTES 

Sheriff’s sale and foreclosure at 10 a. m. 

today, of the property and effects of the 

Hospital for Maimed and Crippled. 

Dr. Ignatz Gooch, Prop. 

Eric rubbed his hands in glee and departed 
for his furniture-factory. Arrived there, he 
turned the key in the lock and opened the 
door. Then he emitted a blood-chilling 
yowl like a hyena’s and fell to the floor in 
a dead faint. 

Out of drifts of sawdust on the floor, 
weird and horrible shapes rose up. Mangled 
remains of what had once been chairs, 
tables, pianos, sofas and sideboards now 
pierced the atmosphere in wild. jagged zig¬ 
zagging outlines and in crazy grotesque 
curves and angles. Queer points and cor¬ 
ners shot madly out from mutilated objects. 
Nothing was spared—not even an ash-tray. 

They poured cold water on Eric. Upon 
reviving, he yelled loudly for his friend and 
benefactor, J. Snappenbacker Zwiff. 

Snappenbacker arrived. He took one look. 


“Superb!” he cried. “Magnifiquel The 
last word! The critics will rave. At last! 
The new note in Modern Furniture!” 

Eric fell again. This time he stayed out. 

Some few weeks later in the balm of a 
Union Square afternoon two Burlington 
Berties sat draped over a park bench. Long 
since had they ceased to become indignant 
at a rap on the soles from a cop’s club. 

“Well, cheerio, Doc,” said Piggy, for they 
were none other than Ignatz Gooch and his 
assistant. “We may be a couple of Bum- 
dom’s best, but anyway we fixed Eric Chiz- 
zle’s gondola for him, didn’t we? Ha-ha! 
I’ve slept like a baby since the night we 
hoisted the oaf and his swordfish complexes 
down the chimney of Chizzle’s Furniture 
Factory. Ha-ha! He didn’t do a thing to 
them phonographs, chairs and whatnots! 
Nor to our best saw, either, but it was worth 
it 1 Wow! Ha-ha! No sir, I’ll say it wasn’t 
exactly Santy Claus that dropped the oaf 
and the saw down Eric’s chimney!” 

“Wasn’t it?” retorted the Doctor. “I 
didn’t want to spoil your dinner for you, 
but being as the keeper in the bird-house 
spotted us just as we had the flamingo half¬ 
way out of the cage, we don’t eat, anyway. 
So read this.” Producing a magazine from 
under his vest, he passed it over. Piggy read: 
SUCCESS OF THE 

IMPRESSIONISTIC VOGUE 

IN FURNITURE 


Eric Chizzle Strikes New Note in Mod¬ 
ern Interior Decoration 

“Some fine examples of the new modern 
trend in furniture design are strikingly il¬ 
lustrated in the exhibit now being held at 
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vain 


CLEANS WHERE 
TOOTHBRUSH 
CANNOT REACH 


In a dramatic way science now proves what millions of people 
know—that Colgate’s cleans teeth better. 

A scientist recently made an important experiment with 


He measured their power to penetrate the thousands of tiny 
crevices which are found in normal, healthy teeth and gums. 
He found that some dentifrices merely scrub the outer surfaces 
of the teeth. Others go partly down into the larger crevices. 
Then he discovered that Colgate’s has a higher penetrating 
power than any of the leading dentifrices on the market today* 
This is the secret of Colgate’s remarkable ability to clean—it 
gets down deep into the hard-to-clean places where the tooth¬ 
brush cannot reach; where ordinary toothpastes do not go. 
Colgate’s penetrating power is due to the fact that it contains 
the world’s greatest cleansing agent. 

When brushed, this cleansing agent instantly bursts into a 
sparkling, snow-white foam that surges over teeth and gums. 
Thisfoam possesses a remarkable property (low'surface-tension’) 
which enables it to go deep down into the tiny tooth crevices 
where decay may start. There, it dislodges clinging food particles 
and mucin, sweeping away these impurities in a detergent 

In this foam is carried a fine chalk powder—a polishing agent 
prescribed by dentists—which polishes the enamel safely, 
brilliantly. 

Thus Colgate’s cleans and beautifies; purifies anil refreshes the 
entire mouth restoring natural loveliness of teeth and gums. 
If you have never used Colgate’s, please try it. Mail the cou¬ 
pon below for a generous free tube. 


* How Collates cleans where toothbrush cannot reach 



The function of a dentifrice is to clean the teeth. No 
dentifrice can cure pyorrhea; no dentifrice can correct 
an acid condition of the saliva; no dentifrice can firm 
the gums. Any claim that any dentifrice can do these 
things is false and misleading. The highest dental au¬ 
thorities support this statement. 


COLGATE, Dept. B-1639, 595 5th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send a free trial tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, with booklet, 
"How to Keep Teeth and Mouth Healthy.” 
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MEN 
not take 
se chances 



It is unfair to say ... “That must be 
a woman driver.” It is more than 
probable that the skidding car, the 
one without WEED Chains, is 
driven by a man. And the car with 
WEED Chains is driven by a woman. 
For women as a rule realize the dan¬ 
gers of driving. They know that brakes 
are ineffective when tires slide—when 
there’s no traction to the road. 

That is why those who refuse to take 
a chance with skid¬ 
ding, use WEED 
Tire Chains—for 
WEED Chains put 
friction of steel 
between wet tires 
and slippery roads. 


WEED Steel 
CHAINS Gn/) 


[ the Eric Chizzle Galleries. Mr. Chizzle is 
pioneer in this new field of artistic expres¬ 
sion, being noted for his originality, force 
of line, and impressionistic moods so beau¬ 
tifully expressed in the graceful lines of his 
creations. Below are pictured a few of the 
many designs that are sweeping the country 
by storm. Simplicity is the keynote.” 

“Move an, you bums,” said a cop. 

“Hey! Wow! What the heck? Do you 
know what you’re doing?” 

“Certainly, I know what I’m doing, Offi¬ 
cer,” answered the Doctor. “I’m kicking 
you in the face, that’s what I’m doing! 
Whoops! Watch him! Watch him! Step 
up and see him I The human swordfish! 
Walks on his belly and crawls up highboys! 
Chisels pianos an’ makes ’em pantries! See¬ 
saw! See-saw! And now I’m busting your 
club over your bean, Officer, and jumping on 
your uniform. Aint we, Piggy? Ha-ha-ha!” 

Then all went black. 

Twelve installment payments later (1 yr.), 
Eric Chizzle waddled out of his imported 
motor, wiped his feet on the Russian sable 
doormat, crossed the bridge over the Sunken 
Garden in the foyer of his forty-eight-room 
Park Avenue triplex apartment and entered 
the boudoir where Mrs. Chizzle was shedding 
torrents of tears. 

“Well, for crying in a bucket, Matilda!” 
he exclaimed. “What’s eating you now? 
Have you no sense of gratitude ? Why, 
we're sitting on top of the world, and the 
world is trying to sit on top of our furniture 
since a kind Providence sent that swordfish 
oaf to make me the greatest genius of Mod¬ 
ern Furniture. Haven’t you got your own 
private opera box? Didn’t the roto section 
run your picture holding up a bottle of milk 
at the Orphans’ Ball? Doesn’t the lookout 
in Coffee Dan’s pass you right through? 
Good heavens, woman—” 

“You know very well what it is, Eric 
Chizzle! It’s them swells upstairs! Oh, if 
I could only get to know them! Know them 
—huh! We can’t even get a look at ’em. 
Didn’t I hide in the umbrella-stand down¬ 
stairs for three hours Saturday morning? 


It’s no use. Why, the doorman doesn’t even 
know their name. They’re so secretive!” 

“I know, dear,” comforted Eric. “Don’t 
think I aint burned up too, the way they 
always seem to be going us one better. You’d 
swear it was almost done on purpose!” 

“Don’t be a half-wit,” replied Matilda 
tartly. “They don’t even know we’re alive." 

“Never fear, my dear,” consoled Eric. 
“We’ll soon know all. I’ve had my nephew 
Gus, who is a bit of a private detective, 
trailing ’em now for two weeks. He’s due 
tonight with the low-down. Once we know 
who they are, we can find some stall to 
bust in on them, and you and her can be—” 

“Hullo, link,” sang a cheery voice, which 
was the property of Gus, who came bound¬ 
ing into the room. “Hullo, Aunt Tillie! 
Well, the king’s messenger has retoined wid 
good news! I got all the dope on this mys¬ 
terious beezark upstairs for you.” 

For the first time in her life Mrs. Chizzle 
was unable to make any kind of noise. She 
just sat purple in the face, moving her hands 
as though asking: “Who are they?” 

“Easy there, Aunt Tillie. One foot on the 
floor. Foist, me two hundred bucks!” 

“Of course, of course,” said Eric, regain¬ 
ing his speech. “Here! For heaven’s sake, 
who are they—before your aunt explodes?” 

“The bloke’s name, to begin wid—” said 
Gus slowly. 

“Yes! Yes! The name! Quick!” 

“Is Doctor Ignatz Gooch!” 

Eric seemed to feel a watermelon rise in 
his throat, and Mrs. Chizzle’s face fell down 
four lifts at once. 

“He runs a hospital for crippled-up peo¬ 
ple,” went on Gus. “I got a snoop at the 
joint today. Grounds an’ buildin’s an’ wings 
an’ extensions, an’ everything. They’re still 
addin’ to it. I thought they was gettin’ 
ready fer a plague. I ast a guy what caused 
the boom, and he tells me it’s some new kind 
of Modern Furniture that’s gettin’ people all 
crippled up from tryin’ to sit in it! They 
come in by the carloads wid sprains an’ 
dislocations an' fractures an’ busted legs—” 

But Eric and Mrs. Chizzle had passed out. 


THE PATHS OF GLORY 

(Continued from page 51) 


be in the fantail.My God, the depth- 

charges! They'll detonate sure as hell and 
blow us out of water!” 

The Skipper made the bridge and took one 
look. “Got us. We’re goners!” 

She was turning swiftly now, rudder hard 
over to swing clear—but too late. Only a 
few hundred feet away now, the hurtling 
engine of destruction with its cargo of gun¬ 
cotton tore straight for the fantail and the 
rows of depth-charges, each able in its own 
right to sink a submarine. The crew, white, 
tense and fighting mad, stood to their posts 
and watched the leaping phosphorescent 
wake. A matter of moments now, thought 
the Skipper. A flash; that was all. One in¬ 
stant, alive; the next—nothing. 

Suddenly a figure darted away from the 
bridge wing, gained the deck in two jumps, 
and dashed aft. 

“Back to your post!” roared the Skipper. 
“No, by God—he’s after the depth-charges! 
No chance, though—he can’t get them over¬ 
board in time. Even if he does, the torpedo’ll 
get him! Sixteen charges of T. N. T.” 

Outlined against the white wake of the 
speeding ship, those on the bridge saw the 
figure of Bell, quartermaster second class, 
racing desperately with the death that now, 
for all hands, was but a fraction of time 
away, frantically pushing into the sea the 
three-hundred-pound depth-charges. They 
watched him win and lose—saw the gleaming 
trail of the torpedo, as the last heavy charge 
went over the side, bury itself under the 
stern—heard a grunt and a swish—saw a 
blinding scintillation of blue-and-white flame 


—felt the sickening vibration of a propeller 
shaft, suddenly relieved of the screw’s re¬ 
sistance, running wild in the shaftway. And, 
silhouetted for an infinitesimal measurement 
of time against the burst of the explosion, the 
same dark figure. The next instant, even be¬ 
fore the flame had given way again to dark¬ 
ness, the figure was—not there. 

O NE by one, the little group of officers re¬ 
ported on the bridge to the Skipper. 
“Watertight doors holding, sir. We’re not 
taking water aft now.” 

“Very well.” 

“Soundings dry, sir.” 

“Very well.” 

“Gun-crews still standing by, sir.” 

“Very well.” 

The engineer officer stepped forward. “Port 
screw’s blown entirely off, sir, and so is about 
twenty feet of our stern. Starboard screw’s 
nicked, but with plenty of left rudder we can 
make steerage-way.” 

“Very well.” 

The officer of the deck turned from the 
windshield. 

“No sign of the submarine, sir.” 

“Very well—secure from general quarters, 
and have one gun’s-crew stand by the fo’c’stle 
gun. As soon as we make port, I’m going to 
recommend Bell for a Medal of Honor. I 
don’t have to tell you what for.” The Skip¬ 
per’s voice broke and he turned away. 

The Surgeon came briskly up the ladder 
from his little sick bay. 

“Report all secure, sir.” 

“See what I meant ?” said the Skipper. 
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T&? reason is simple ... 

HIGH 

COMPRESSION 


D O you know why an automobile engine "knocks” 
and grows sluggish? The answer is important 
to you, as a car owner. 

Power increases as compression is raised; the 
tighter gasoline and air are squeezed in the cylinder 
before ignition, the greater the force of the explosion 
behind the piston. 

But ordinary gasoline can be compressed only so 
far. After that it explodes too rapidly, with the re¬ 
sult that instead of more power you get "knocking” 
and power loss. 

That is why General Motors Research Labora¬ 
tories sought something which when added to gaso¬ 
line would eliminate this inherent fault and make 
the advantages of higher compression possible. 

The result was Ethyl fluid—the anti-knock 
ingredient which leading oil companies are adding 
to their good gasoline to form Ethyl Gasoline , the 
standard anti-knock fuel. 

National distribution of Ethyl has enabled the 
motor industry, during the past two years, to offer 


ETHYL 



new models with engines of higher compression and 
greatly increased performance. They will "run” on 
ordinary gasoline, but their full measure of power 
requires the use of Ethyl. Obviously, a "high com¬ 
pression” engine requires high compression fuel. 

"But what ,” you may ask , "of the millions of cars of 
average compression? n To them Ethyl Gasoline 
means high compression performance as carbon 
forms in the cylinders. For carbon automatically 
raises compression by decreasing the size of the com¬ 
bustion chamber. 

So much for the reason for Ethyl Gasoline. Its real 
test is its use. Whatever the make or age of your car, 
Ethyl will give you a performance beyond that en¬ 
joyed with ordinary gasoline. Ride with Ethyl today. 

ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 

25Broadway, N.Y.—56 Chuich St., Toronto—36 Qoeen Anne's Gate, London 


GAS OLINE 
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CHAPTER 1 



This Man 


wets his hair with 

water every morning... 
and at 45 probably 

look like this... 



This Man is 

wiser... he grooms his 
hair with Wildroot Hair 
Tonic every morning ... and 
he is going to keep his hair a 
long, long time. 

The daily use of Wildroot Hair Tonic 
is a safe, sensible habit. 

It prevents dandruff, keeps the scalp 
antiseptic, invigorates the hair roots 
. .. and does not dry out the hair as water 
does. Get a bottle today from your 
druggist, department store or barber. 

WILDROOT 

Hair Tonic... Taroleutn Shampoo 



THE NIGHT CLUB HOSTESS 

(Continued, from, page 93) 


you certainly steered some baby doll to me! 
Baby doll likell. Baby shark!” 

Ten minutes later a tall, wise-eyed blonde 
girl jerked her partner to a stop at Cary’s 
chair, to use her flask. She was saying 
firmly: “I’m a wise cutie. Put that under 
your permanent wave, Julius, and hold it. 
If anyone thinks I’m going to end with an 
impermanent hostess job, like old Lorna—” 

Lorna returned. 

| “Dance with me, Cary?” 

He sprang from his chair. “Bet your life 1 
I didn’t know—” 

“Of course. Awfully nice to see you 

“Tickled pink to run onto you, Lorna.” 

Lorna danced well, naturally. She used 
a cloying perfume. He did not like it— 
smelled Chinesey. 

i “Listen, Cary, I’d like to see more of you 
: while you’re in town. You here long? 
Meet me tomorrow for luncheon—or a ride. 
Got a car? Married, Cary? Never mind. 
I’ll get the story of your life tomorrow. 
Make it one-thirty. I’ve got a gown-fitting 

On the way back to their hotel, he told 
Bartle. No need to keep secret his lunching 
with Lorna Tweedale. He’d tell Marjorie. 
She’d like again to—no, come to think, Mar¬ 
jorie was so much younger that she might 
not remember the two girls. No, she 
couldn’t have been over seven or eight when 
they pulled out of town. 

“Lorna and I learned grammar together,” 
he added to Bartle. 

“Ye-eh—but don’t let her clean your 
pockets on the old-pal gag,” yawningly ad¬ 
vised the other, shaking out his pajamas. 

Cary made no reply. No need to shout 
at Bartle, who was ail right but of limited 
brains, that Lorna would never clean a man’s 
pockets, because she was not that kind. 
And anyhow, if she had got to be that kind, 
an old debt of gay hours on an old porch 

HE next day she was punctual for lunch¬ 
eon; a slim smart woman in chinchilla 
coat, with plenty of pearls. 

“You’ve certainly grown into a good-to- 
women’s-eyes man, Cary,” she greeted over a 
table overlooking blue Lake Michigan. “But 
then, you were a pretty nice-looking young¬ 
ster. Well—let’s hear how life has treated 
you. Are you a member of the Elks and 
the country club and Boosters and Repub¬ 
lican State Committee?” Then, eyes on 
menu: “Married?” 

“Not yet; but soon. ’Member the Woods? 
Marjorie?” 

“Wallace Wood—the drug-store?” Lorna 
nodded brightly. “Why—she’d be the little 
Wood girl with long yellow curls that her 
mother used to brush twice a day and put 
castor oil on to make them grow, and then 
violet perfume. She was a darling. We 
older girls used to grab her and kiss her 
on our way to school past the Wood house, 
and she’d wait giggling for us. And now you 
do the kissing?” 

“Yep!” He laughed and went on to all 
the town news. And where was Stella? 
And what about herself? 

“Oh, not much to tell.” She stirred her 
bouillon. “Stel married an oil man from 
Texas. Don’t blab to Helmville, but he's the 
kind of oiler Uncle Sam’s always looking for 
to give free board, like a kind old relative. 
He beats Stel and accuses her of running 
with other men, but the poor girl could be 
safely trusted by any husband, with her 
present looks and clothes. As for me—well, 
you see. All dressed up, and a place to go 
every night.” 

“Last night, I recalled how you girls made 
your house a regular social club for the 


bunch. I suppose that’s your five talents, 
Lorna. A born entertainer.” 

When he began, she had smiled easily. 
When he kept on, letting his tact boil clear 
over, so to speak, from the kettle of his 
good intentions, her smile became amused. 

“I bet you’re a draw, Lorna. Do they pay 
you well?” 

“Don’t worry, Cary. I get all the commis¬ 
sion coming to me. At the same time, in 
spite of my natural artistry, I have compe- 

“Competition?” 

“In this needy age, so many—um—ladies 
are willing to eat, drink and be merry in an 
evening gown, for wages.” 

“Oh—oh, I suppose so. But you look fine. 
I knew you at once.” 

“How you men lie! I look—what I am.” 

“Aw, Lorna—” Made ill at ease by her 
irony, he fell into schoolboy vernacular. 
“C’mon. Tell teacher!” 

“Oh, well—it was some jolt when Stella 
and I found out we stood on our two feet, 
and not even in whole shoes. I guess all the 
older folks in Helmville knew that the reason 
his creditors didn’t close our father out be¬ 
fore he died, was because he could blarney. 
An aunt here in Chicago took us in. We got 
work in a State Street store. Aunt Kitty had 
a six-room flat on North Dearborn. Three 
rooms rented. We felt like angleworms in 
a pail. No candy-pulls, no tennis.” 

“Poor girls!” 

“I nearly got married. Only his firm 
transferred him to Gary. Don’t laugh, Cary. 
Rails have blighted many a romance.” 

“I’m not laughing.” 

“Not that this was a terribly strong ro¬ 
mance. But Aunt Kitty kept urging us to 
grab any chance to quit work. But I got 
to running around with Stel’s husband’s 
crowd. Mostly they had money and cars. 
Some of ’em were married—and some were 
careful. Of course it soon seemed a dumb- 
Dora stunt to marry anyone poor. I got a 
cashier-cage in a State Street restaurant— 
then in a cafe on Randolph. And my 
friendly disposition just put me where I am 

Her burlesque and laughter were unaf¬ 
fected for the first time. 

“One night, Ben Anqua, the cafe owner, 
told me if I could go out on the floor and 
liven things up with a song and a pas, I’d 
get an extra five. This hostess-racket was 
due then to expand, like a toadstool over- 

She rose. “Sorry. Got to rush!”—with a 
regretful look at her tiny platinum wrist- 
watch. “Wild week. Nine conventions in 
town. And I’ve a date at four with a new 
facialist. You can’t get an hour from him 
except two weeks ahead. He comes high. 
New man in town. But I’ll say he can do 
things to poor old eye-pouches. Lucky 
Cary! You’ll not need thirty-dollar elec¬ 
tric treatments for twenty years yet.” 

“Mel" 

She laughed. “More men than women on 
Krill’s books, I’ll bet!” 

In the lobby, he saw that eyes turned after 
her attractive face and figure. As he put 
her into a taxi, she said abruptly: 

“Listen, Cary: I want to see you again. 
Not at that damned Gold Kettle. Let me 
see—it’s Wednesday; can’t get off tonight. 
Damn conventions! But tomorrow—I guess 
one night’s treason wont lose me my job. 
Come up to my place tomorrow night for 
dinner—here, I’ll scribble the number and 
phone. Want to talk to you.” 

But even as Cary watched the taxicab roll 
off, he decided not to see her again. The two 
chief days of his convention were over. 
Already a light-haired laughing girl had be¬ 
come a joyless memory. 
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* /' and so to bed * * * late * * * too much supper * * - wish 


I could get to sleep * * * bad dreams * * * business worries * * * 


dog barks * * * baby cries < * * time to get up < * * jangled nerves 


t f * irritable skin . 


—then is the time your skin 
needs the comfort of a fresh Gillette Blade 



THE NEW FIFTY-BOX 
Fifty fresh double - edged Gillett 
Blades (10 Packets of fives) in ; 
colorful chest that will serve yoi 
afterward as a sturdy button box, 
cigarette box or jewel case... ' 
as a gift, too. Five dollars at 


There are mornings 
when a fresh Gillette 
Blade is better than any 
pick-me-up you can 
name. 

And there are morn¬ 
ings when your beard 
is as tough and blue as 
your state of mind; 
when the hot water faucet runs cold and your shaving 
cream is down to the last squeeze and you scarcely 
have time to lather anyway; mornings when all the 
cards seem stacked against your Gillette. But slip in 
a fresh blade. Enjoy the same smooth, clean shave 
that you get on the finest morning. 

You have to go through the Gillette factory to 
understand how it’s possible to pack so much de¬ 
pendable shaving comfort into a razor blade. 

There you see some $12,000,000 worth of machin¬ 
ery invented and improved continuously for twenty- 
five years for just one purpose: to make the Gillette 
Blade —every Gillette Blade—do its smooth, expert 
job every morning for the thirty million Americans 
who count on it. 

There you see in operation the unique system 
which makes four out of nine Gillette blade depart¬ 
ment workers inspectors—paid a bonus for every de¬ 
fective blade they discard. 

At least a dozen varying conditions affect the com¬ 
fort of your shave. But the Gillette Blade doesn't 
change. It is the one constant factor in your daily 
shave. Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 


★ ★ ★ 


Gillette -*38®'- 
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Whij not cl 

SPRING 

TONIC 

Jonjourskln'l 


A tonic quite 
unique . . . that 
beautifies while it 
benefits. "Frostilla 
for the skin" is a 
phrase exchanged 
with happy convic¬ 
tion by countless 
thousands of women. For Frostilla is a 
skin tonic that actually refreshes and 
rejuvenates dry or chapped skin. 

Frostilla should be applied to face, shoul¬ 
ders, elbows, upper arms, hands and legs 
... in fact, to all parts of the body that 
have been subjected to cold and exposure. 

Remember that Frostilla swiftly brings new 
youth and life to tired skin. It is famous for 
youthifying —and for restoring to silken 
smoothness, faces roughened by wind and 
weather. A few drops only, do a thoro 
job— with never an after-trace of stickiness. 


If you’re fastidious in choosing the ap¬ 
pointments of your dressing table—or like 
a touch of color in your bathroom—you’ll 
appreciate the new Frostilla bottle. It is 
modern, colorful and in good taste. Ask 
your favorite sales clerk to show it to you... 


U. S. and Canada. Or write for an attractive, useful 
sample FREE on request. Department 1440, The 
Frostilla Co., Elmira, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 
(Sales Reps.: Harold F. Ritchie & Company, Inc., 
Madison Avenue, at 34th Street, New York City.) 


FROSTILLA 


exposed and 
irritated skin 


No—he’d leave tomorrow noon for home. 
In the spring, when he and Marjorie were 
married, they’d ask Lorna out to visit them. 
He wished his mother were living, to ask 
poor Lorna sooner. Maybe Mrs. Wood 

But at six o’clock, returning to his hotel 
from the afternoon session, a telegram 
waited. Marjorie and her parents were rid 
of visitors, and would be in Chicago Friday 
noon to spend the week-end, if Cary would 

Certainly he would, if Marjorie wanted 
theatering for a week-end. He dined that 
night with the Halsops on the South Side, 
former Helmvillians. 

Bartle went home Thursday morning. 
“Got to hurry,” he lamented. He had night- 
clubbed again. “Got to see Dr. White. 
Wish I had a better stomach.” And how 
did women like that Tweedale girl pump 
down the booze seven nights in every week, 
and all weeks of the year, and still keep on 
chirping ? 

Cary wished that Bartle would quit talk¬ 
ing about Lorna in that fashion. Suddenly 
it came to him that after all, he did want 
to see her again. 

H ER apartment was about what he had 
fancied: Kitchenette, overstuffed dav¬ 
enport, vivid-shaded lamps, cigarettes in a 
Chinese box. Phonograph, radio, plenty of 
cigarettes, plenty of tinkling ice in glasses, 
plenty of bottles in a small ice-box. 

Lorna wore a low-cut white satin dress, 
with all the pearls. Does the man live who 
is unappreciative of the fact that a good- 
looking woman wears a white satin evening 
gown solely for his eyes? 

A colored maid served dinner. Lorna 
mixed cocktails. It was familiar, that adept 
turn of her white wrist. Long ago she used 

After the first cocktail he knew that he 
should not have come. After dinner, she 
tuned in a jazz orchestra. He knew he’d 
better not dance with Lorna. But they danced. 

Lorna made a movement to cease, after 
a few turns. At one end of the overstuffed 
couch she relaxed somewhat moodily with 
a cigarette. At the other end he followed 

“Tired, Lorna?” 

“Been in rotten humor all day. Got a 
telegram at noon from Stella, too.” 

“Bad news?” 

“Frank’s in a new scrape in Denver. 
Nothing serious. She said two hundred from 
me would set them straight.” 

“Can I help out, Lorna?” 

“Oh, no, Cary, thanks. I’m not broke.” 
Feeling his tone hypocritical, he said: 
“Dare say you pull down more a week than 
I do. Lucky girl!” 

“Save the bunk, Cary. My God, how I 
hate my scavenger career!” 

“Aw, now, Lorna—” 

“Oh, change the subject. I’m not the 
low-down egg to invite you out to see me 
and then treat you to my sob-story.” She 
laughed. 

He gave over pretense. “It’s rotten—your 
deal from life.” 

“Oh, I’m not the only poor yam alive. 
But I take an undue interest in my own 
mess.” Her smile was twisted. “Unnatural 
of a woman.” She rose to mix more cock¬ 
tails. “I wont bore you any more.” 

He declared with truth that he was agog 
with interest. Well, he would have been 
bored by any other woman of hardened 
eyes and dyed hair. 

“Worst thing about my job,” she said, 
and her face was grim, “you have to drink 
a lot. It affects your nerves.” 

He flushed. He and Bartle had insisted 
on buying more for her. 

Glass in hand, she relaxed again moodily 
on the couch. Five minutes later—well, he 
had kissed Lorna more than once when they 


were at high-school. Not a lot; Lorna had 
never been that kind. 

A man slaps another man on the back to 
indicate sympathy. What can you do to a 
woman in similar case, but pat her shoulder 
and kiss her? 

Lorna’s dark head lay unhappily on his 
pitying shoulder. He knew that she at¬ 
tached no weight to his display of affection, 
which certainly was not the brand of affec¬ 
tion he knew for Marjorie. 

“Guess I’ve taken too much aspirin 
lately, Cary. Hate the let-down it gives 
afterward.” She rose. “And gin—” 

“Really, Lorna, I don’t want anoth—” 

“Just one more. Keep me company.” 

She told him later about two or three 
men who’d marry her. A cousin of Matulo, 
the Levantine owner of the Gold Kettle. A 
“coke” bookkeeper who had fallen for night¬ 
life. A butter-and-egg widower with four 
children—not owning overmuch butter or 
eggs. 

“You must meet a lot of unpleasant men.” 

“Do you know a woman’s danger-point, 
Cary? Not when men are dangers to her, 
but when they’re all tedious.” 

“You poor girl.” 

In a taxicab, long after midnight, on his 
way hotelward, Cary Vane writhed. He knew 
exactly how, when and where any husband 
forgets he has a wife at home. How many 
times had he kissed Lorna? And when had 
pity ceased—and a plain old unrestrained 
petting-party begun? 

How would he look Marjorie in the face? 
Tomorrow! What was the ugly suspicion 
that he had? That for the next few days he 
was going to feel horribly unfaithful to— 
to whom? Marjorie? Good Lord, no! To 
Lorna , because Marjorie was in town. Mar¬ 
jorie had become a lovely, bright picture. 
But Lorna was a living, sobbing woman. 

He got to bed wretchedly. But next noon 
—oh, the mists that rolled away. Marjorie 
a fading, beloved picture? Nothing of the 
kind. She was beautiful, laughing flesh- 
and-blood youthful brightness and charm! 
Oh, his adorable Marjorie, chattering delight 
over her outing! 

In the lobby, in the dining-room of the 
huge expensive hotel, men looked after her. 
He knew the eye-turnings of his sex. He 
strutted beside his own property. 

Marjorie wanted to see shows. She had 
them picked—every night, and matinees. 
“For this chance doesn’t come often. First, 

‘Ladies of -’ ” “Marjorie, I heard that 

play was not fit—” “Now, Mamma, I’m not 
nine. Perhaps it isn’t fit for you and 
Papsy. But I'll live through it. And if 

there’s a Barrymore in town. Isn’t 

that a shame! I counted on at least one 
Barrymoie. And oh, Cary, if you have to 
pawn your lodge pin, I want to go one night 
to one of those clubs you read about in the 

I NTO Marjorie’s gay talk her mother broke. 

“That reminds me. I heard a Helmville 
girl was at one of those places. Melly Bartle 

“Oh, look!” Across the luxurious room 
and tables, Marjorie turned an excited head. 
“That woman in beautiful black! Is she 
an actress?” 

Cary laughed so heartily that his flush 
went unnoted at the luncheon-table. “No, 
dear. That’s merely the queen of the 
ticket-scalpers, who eats here.” 

Mrs. Wood kept on: “I heard those two 
poor Tweedale girls weren’t very happy 
after they left Helmville.” 

“I sort of recall ’em.” Marjorie wrinkled 
her forehead. “But they would be pretty 

“About my age,” said Cary. 

“Did Ed Bartle tell you anything about 
her, Cary?” said Mrs. Wood. 

“Yes. She’s a—a professional hostess. I 
understand a woman has to be clever as 
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MAYOR WALKER CHRISTENS 
A5 NEW YORK THRONES 


15 Cars, 19 Pilots Start Gruelling 
Transcontinental Run 


Carry Nation’s Good Will Greetings 

Across Country to Los Angeles’ Mayor 

60 Goodrich Tires Bear Brunt of 

Coast-to-Coast Battle Against Roads 


Massed thousands craned curious necks and watched in City 
Hall Park . . . Mayor James J. Walker of New York City, 
lifted the traditional bottle . . . Fifteen cars, gleaming in new, 
fresh dress of silver paint, stood waiting, engines throttled down. 


Crash! The bottle smashed on the 
radiator of the foremost car. A cheer 
rose from thousands of throats. 

The Silver Fleet was christened! 

Little time was spent in ceremony. 
Mayor Walker shook hands with the 
fleet commander. Signed New York’s 
“good will” greeting to the Mayor of 
Los Angeles. 

Pilots slid behind their wheels. En¬ 
gines hummed a higher tune. 

Then, one by one, like airplanes tak¬ 


ing off, the cars wheeled into line, 
swung away on the first leg of a jour¬ 
ney lasting many months . . . 

Dramatically, thus began the most 
thrilling endurance demonstration any 
manufacturer has ever undertaken. 

Not a demonstration of cars . . . but 
of the tires they roll on! 

Not a single car . . . but fifteen 
. . . stock models of the leading makes. 

A dramatic performance run ... to 
demonstrate stamina . . . wear . . . 



CRASH! THE FLEET IS 

New York ceremony snapped just 
traditional bottle over the Flag- 


durability ... in the face of over¬ 
whelming odds. 

Down the Atlantic Coast to Florida, 
the fleet will swing. Around the Gulf 
to New Orleans. Across Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona . . . into California. 

Then back ... in a zig-zag course 
across the country, that multiplies the 
continent’s width many times. 

Months of the most gruelling tire 
punishment the Fleet pilots can find. 

Through every climate, every wea¬ 
ther, the country knows. Over roads 
the nation boasts about . . . and over 
back trails where only trouble is en¬ 
countered. 

Through slush and snow, rain and 
mud. Ice-sharpened ruts and glassy- 
wet asphalt. Cold and snow in the 
mountains. Heat and sand in the des¬ 
ert. Good roads . . . bad roads ... no 
roads . . . but always plugging on, de- 
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THE SILVER FLEET 
CHEER OFFICIAL 5END-0FF 



: you drive. 


the Silver Fleet. Ask him about its 
schedule . . . when it will arrive in 
your city. See the same tires that the 
Silver Fleet rolls on . . . identical cas¬ 
ings directly from his stock. Let him 
point out why Goodrich can undertake 
such a tour. 

Then when the Silver Fleet rolls in 
. . . be on hand! Pick out the 

companion car to the < 

Talk to its pilot. 

Watch his demon¬ 
stration. Ask him 
about the condi¬ 
tions he has had to 
face . . . and c 
trast them w 
your own. 

In the meantime, 
you can follow the 
thrilling progress 
of the Silver Fleet' 

in the pages Of this LieM. H. R. Schaeffer, 

magazine. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
established 1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich 
Company, Kitchener, Ont. 


1^1 


CHRISTENED (above). Here’s 
before Mayor Walker broke the 
ship of the Silver Fleet. 


liberately seeking the hardest test of 
man and car and tire . . . 

And why? 

Simply that you and your fel¬ 
low motorists everywhere may have 
brought home to you . . . conclusively! 
. . . the sort of stamina that is built 
into every Goodrich Tire! 

That you may follow, month after 
month, the record of Goodrich Tires 
under far harder service conditions than 
you will ever have to face! 

That you may see, in short, proof of 
the unsurpassed dollar value of the 
tires bearing the Goodrich name. 

Talk to your Goodrich dealer about 


THREE GOODRICH TIRES to meet your mileage requirements. 
Silvertown De Luxe, for the motorist who demands superlative 
style and outstanding mileage service. The famous Silvertown— 
the standard quality tire of the nation—the choice of millions of 
car owners. Goodrich Cavalier, a new low-priced, high quality tire 
for hard drivers and keen buyers. Ask your Goodrich dealer to 
show you these tires. He carries the size you need in stock. 


Goodrich Silvertowns 
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It took a lot of 
courage, for he was no "ladies’ man,” 
and she was the belle of the town. 

That awkward, stammering proposal... 
interrupted... And now.. .would she never 
come back? The zero hour, for a fact... 
the longest minutes of a lifetime. 

Like most men, he lived through it, sus¬ 
tained by that little friend in need... his 
cigarette... the most important cigarette 
he ever smoked. 


It took a lot 
of courage, likewise, to propose and go 
through with the idea behind Chesterfield. 

It took courage, for it meant less profit 
per package than is made on most other 
cigarettes. Into Chesterfield we blended 
the finest qualities of tobacco ever offered 
in a cigarette at popular prices—tobacco 
selected regardless of cost, from all the 
leaf markets of the world. 

And when Chesterfield jumped to big 
volume and continued steadily to grow 
... we knew that this cigarette which so 
surely bespeaks tobacco quality to us had 
come equally to mean it to you. 


What a cigarette 
meant there 


What a cigarette 
means here 


V «K 


r— 




. ... and yet THEY SATISFY 
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Loved by America’s 
Most Leautiful 
Women 


MELLO-GLO Face Powder must be won¬ 
derful—so distinctive—so exceptional. 

Two million of America’s loveliest women 
know MELLO-GLO stays on longer and 
prevents large pores—conquers shiny nose— 
spreads more smoothly and gives a youthful 
bloom unknown before. These marvelous 
qualities are due to a new French Process 
owned and used by MELLO-GLO only. 
The purese face powder known! MELLO- 
GLO is made of the finest imported in¬ 
gredients and the coloring is passed by our 
Federal Government's chemists before it is 

MELLO-GLO is an exclusive powder made 
for and used by Beautiful Women. Its purity, 
smoothness, softness and fineness insure you 
against any flaky or pasty look or irritation 
Your favorite store has MELLO-GLO or 
will get it for you. Use this truly wonderful 
Face Powder and protect your complexion. 


Gf MELLO-CjLO has become so popular 
among beautiful women, that any store that 
tries to substitute does you an injustice. 


His eyes dilated like saucers. She stared. 

"Only a limited number of types,” she 
said bitterly, “come to the Gold Kettles. 
Husbands', cokes, sheiks and defaulters. 
Easy money—easy spending.” 

Denial leaped hot to his tongue. An em¬ 
bezzler 1 The prize young delegate whose 
speech at the opening session had received 
most applause 1 

On impulse, he stayed the indignant de¬ 
nial. “Well, in such a case would you like 
me as ballast for your life-boat?” 

He was dumfounded, so swiftly did pas¬ 
sion leave her tear-swimming eyes; they be¬ 
came queerly passionless and cold. 

Almost as if grown to the spot, she stood 
still at the room’s center. Her palms struck 
softly on each other. 

“Why did you do it, Cary? Don’t you 
know it never pays?” 

She was not grown to the spot in the 
room. For now she crossed to an end-table 
and took a cigarette. “And me wasting a 
peck of emotion because you were up and 
I was down! Can I help you, Cary?” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

‘Tve got three or four thousand dollars in 
the bank—” 

“No—awfully obliged, though.” 

“I see. The Woods are pretty well off. 
You can patch up your slip. Well—no use 
for me to mince. I’m a tired and disillu¬ 
sioned person, looking for succor. Not—not 
to do the succor act.” 


“Lorna, wait. Let me tell you—” 

“No use, Cary. The prospect of being 
along while you hunt an unextraditable part 
of earth doesn’t tempt me. I make no apol¬ 
ogies. I’m what I am. Looking for a place 
to rest—not run. But whatever money I’ve 

“Thanks. You’re generous—” 

“After my fashion,” she broke in curtly. 

“I didn’t mean that for a taunt! I must 
tell you—” 

She mistook his pleading voice. “Please 
don’t, Cary. I lay awake all night, pic¬ 
turing you and I going upgrade in Hclmville. 
Bad dreamer—that’s me.” 

O N the train to Helmville, beside Marjorie, 
with Wallace Wood in the smoker and 
Mrs. Wood reading in an opposite chair, 
Cary Vane squinted at his future. 

A very good future—that is, as soon as a 
certain nausea at the business of living left 
his unsteady mind and his unsteadier soul. 

Marjorie had her mother’s kindly brown 
eyes and likable mouth. He would have 
small temptation to be unfaithful to Mar¬ 
jorie. And faithfulness, along with love and 
ambition, prop the walls of happy living. 

He would be faithful to Marjorie. He 
would always love her better than any other 
woman—except one. But this one other 
woman would never trouble him or annoy 
Marjorie. She had, in a phrase favored by 
some sects, “passed away.” 


W II E 11 E T II E R E ’ S A WILL 

(Continued from page 82) 


fingers of hateful ghosts were trying to 
strangle him. At last Fair was a fugitive 
from his own racked body. He moved from 
place to place in California hunting for a 
climate in which he might be free from the 
seizures of asthma. He died on December 
28, 1894. 

Fair had made a number of wills during 
the last years of his life. One had been made 
in a temper. He had wished to disinherit his 
son Charles, whose marriage had displeased 
him. Then, just before his death, he re¬ 
voked that one, and once more Charles be¬ 
came an heir of one of the greatest fortunes 
in the world. Fair’s daughters were promi¬ 
nent in New York society and had married 
into distinguished families. 

The children of James Graham Fair were 
not entirely satisfied with his will. They 
wanted absolute control of the old man’s 
property, and he had tied it up by means 
of a trust clause. Under this arrangement 
trustees were to retain title to the fortune 
during the lifetime of the children, giving 
them the income, a matter of a few mil¬ 
lions a year. The children set out to prove 
that Mr. Fair had been in such unsound 
health when he made his will that he did 
not know what he was doing. This effort 
to break the old man’s will was dragging 
along in the courts when a woman entered 
the case. 

Mrs. Jeanette Craven (Nettie to her 
friends) had been a school-teacher. She of¬ 
fered, through her counsel, a new will writ¬ 
ten with a lead pencil. She said James 
Graham Fair himself had written it. This 
provided for a fat bequest to Nettie, gave 
the children about as much as they were 
to inherit under the other will, and was bur¬ 
dened with no trust clause. 

As between the two wills there is some 
reason for believing that some of the heirs 
favored the pencil will, it having pleased 
them better than the document that would 
have withheld actual possession of the great 
fortune. Then the court which was con¬ 
sidering the case decided that the trust clause 
was, as a matter of fact, invalid. With that 
difficulty out of the way, the heirs began 
to fight the claims of Mrs. Craven. They 
tried to compromise with her, and she 


astounded them by producing a somewhat 
informal marriage contract and other docu¬ 
ments purporting to be in the handwriting 
of Mr. Fair. Some of these documents were 
title deeds to important properties of the 

The paper on which this woman based her 
claim to be the widow of Fair was an ex¬ 
traordinary contract. It read: 

"San Francisco, Cal. 

"May 2.1, 1X92. 

“I take Nettie R. Craven to be my lawful 

"(SIGNED) James G. Fair.” 

"I take for mv lawful husband James G. 
Fair. 

"(SIGNED) Nettie R. Craven.” 

Imagine that happening to a family which 
was just beginning to make headway in so¬ 
ciety 1 Mrs. Craven also displayed a letter 
bearing what purported to be the signature of 
Senator Fair, in which she was referred to 
as “wife.” This letter urged her to keep in 
her possession until after his death the holo¬ 
graphic codicil written in pencil. 

iy/TY father and another eminent handwrit- 
ing expert received copies of all of the 
disputed documents as well as many admit¬ 
tedly genuine writings of the dead man. The 
other handwriting expert was Daniel T. Ames. 
Again and again my father traveled across 
the continent to San Francisco. 

Every suggestion they made to the law¬ 
yers for the Fair heirs was carried out. One 
of the things Father wanted particularly was 
an extraordinary enlargement of the disputed 
documents. So a special camera was built, 
a mammoth device twenty-five feet long, the 
bellows of which extended through two 
rooms. With this instrument the signature 
on the pencil will was enlarged thirty-six 
hundred times. Each letter was more than 
a foot square. 

The climax is best summed up in the 
words of the judge of the high court who 
finally ruled on the case, in a subsequent 
suit in which Mrs. Craven made a claim 
against the Fair estate for five thousand dol¬ 
lars a month, based on her claim to support 
as his widow. The judge in his opinion wrote: 
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]Vly hands, too, must dance * * ” 

says charming Anna Pavlowa 





The new Cutex Liquid 
Polish “gives them sparkle 
and vivacity ” 


ANNA PAVLOWX—world- 
famous artist of the dance—who 
began her career in her brilliant 
Imperial Ballet of Old Russia . . . 

Like Pavlowa . . . discerning women 
everywhere know the effect of suave per¬ 
fection is in great part due to beautifully 
cared for hands. They say that Cutex is 
indispensable. For it intelligently simpli¬ 
fies the problem of keeping the most re¬ 
calcitrant finger nails shapely and shining. 


You need only 3 things 

First —the Cuticle Remover to remove 
dead cuticle, whiten nail tips, and 
shape the cuticle. 

Second —the Polish Remover, fol¬ 
lowed by the flattering new Cutex 
Liquid Polish. 

Third— Cutex Cuticle Cream or Oil 
to keep the cuticle soft . . . Cutex 
preparations 35(1 each. Polish and Re¬ 
mover together 50)6. Northam Warren, 
New York, London, Paris. 


tices it! Her hands are superbly cared 
for! She says of the new Cutex Liquid 

“It'helps to give my hands sparkle 
and vivacity. I always use it to ‘make¬ 
up’ my hands, to keep each finger nail 
shining, looking truly soigne. It is used 


preparations are ^ ^ ^ t fi ' h 

Cuticle Remover and Cream to keep 
the ovals smoothly rounded and the 
under nail tips immaculately clean.” 


T HE audience has collected—hushed and 
expectant. Around the stage hangs a 
great, dark curtain. Then, the music be¬ 
gins and suddenly a tiny, exquisite figure 
appears. It is Anna Pavlowa, the great 
artist. 

First, she moves to measured, stately 
rhythms ... a silent swaying flower. 
Now she is Pierrette, whirling and gay, 
happy or immensely sad. Now she is the 
snow-white swan, sailing, dipping, preen¬ 
ing, drooping. Always her hands express 
the poignant beauty of her art—Pavlowa 
—whose hands are known as the most 
beautiful in the world. 


find the 


Special Introductory Offer—12? 


mmmm 


Pavlowa’s exquisite hands in gentle re¬ 
pose are as powerfully significant of her 
justly famous interpretative power as 
when they flutter and sway in the dance. 
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Like the Fair will, the Davis case con¬ 
cerned the last testament of a 'forty-niner. 
Andrew J. Davis was a bachelor, but pa¬ 
ternity is not denied to a man on that 
score, and the community in which Judge 
Davis lived was quite willing to concede that 
his blood ran in other veins after he had 
been moldering for some time in a Mon¬ 
tana grave. 

Andrew Jackson Davis was born in 
Somers, Connecticut, in 1822, and after at¬ 
tendance at Philips Andover Academy served 
as an apprentice clerk in Boston; but the 
great westward migration that had carried 
Jimmy Fair to San Francisco caught Davis 
as a chip is caught by the tide. 

Van Buren County, Iowa, was as far West 
as young Davis got in his first chase after 
fortune. It was a frontier community, but 
there was no gold to be taken from the 
ground except in the form of wheat and 
corn after arduous labor. Davis managed to 
make enough money to live on. He at¬ 
tended the roistering dances with which the 
people of the region broke up the ordinary 
monotony of their lives. One of the women 
there found him attractive, but if Davis 
yearned for a hearthstone and a family, he 
curbed the yearning. 

One day he left with a wagon-train bound 
for Montana. One of the mule-teams and 
wagons in that tfain belonged to Davis. It 
was loaded with provisions and other things 
which he hoped to carry to an eager market. 
His judgment was good. The men in Butte 
bought at fabulous prices what he had 
freighted over the plains and mountains. 
Davis decided to settle in Butte, and before 
long he was a power there. There was a 
streak of cunning as well as a lust for 
speculation in his blood. 

H ORSES and mules were the only means 
of transportation. What freight the 
community needed from the East was hauled 
in by wagons like that which had brought 
Davis and his stock of goods. There was no 
wire system of communication. Most goods 
arrived from the East as a result of the 
haphazard guessing of men with trading in¬ 
stincts like those that had guided Davis him¬ 
self. The animals used on the rough trails 
around Butte had to be shod or they soon 
went lame. Davis cornered all the horseshoe 
nails in the territory and made a big profit. 
One of the prospectors who had become dis¬ 
couraged after sinking a shaft into one of the 
near-by hills agreed to trade his hole in the 
ground, his mining claim, for a somewhat 
decrepit horse that Davis had picked up 
through another trade. The hole in the 
ground was deepened by its new owner until 
he struck a vein of silver. Montana remem¬ 
bers that vein as the great Lexington mine. 
With the passage of years Davis became pos¬ 
sessed of fifteen mines. 

“Judge Davis,” the people of Butte began 
to call this Yankee. There were several 
women in the community who called him 
pet names but none who dared call him hus¬ 
band. Some of them had children. Davis 
became the head of a big national bank in 
Montana and held forty-four per cent of the 
stock in another bank out there. He died on 
March 11, 1890. His estate then was es¬ 
timated to be worth about eight million 
dollars. 

In the East there were about twenty-two 
legal heirs, sisters, nephews and nieces of the 
dead man. In Butte there were a couple of 
brothers. Since Judge Davis had died seem¬ 
ingly without having prepared a will, these 
heirs naturally expected to share the estate. 
Henry A. Root, a lawyer of New York City, 
was one of the Eastern heirs (a nephew) and 
was the acknowledged leader of the other 
Eastern heirs. 

Suddenly this group was confounded by an 
act of a brother of the dead man. This man, 
John A. Davis, knew considerably more about 
spending money than had his brother. Judge 
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“Evidence bearing upon the handwriting 
of the pencil will as compared with the 
genuine handwriting of the decedent and the 
evidence bearing upon the genuineness of the 
deeds, convinces me beyond all doubt that 
the will and the deeds were not written or 
signed or delivered by the decedent, but are 
forgeries. Hence the fact is that the de¬ 
cedent made no provision for petitioner's 
support in anticipation of his death, nor does 
it appear that he made any substantial pro¬ 
vision for her support during her lifetime. 
She is therefore not considered as his wife, 
nor his real widow.” 

“But Father,” I asked, “why did you and 
Mr. Ames require such an unusual magnifi¬ 
cation of the signature?” 

F ATHER chuckled and groomed his beard 
with his slender fingers. 

“That was for the jury,” he said. “We 
could tell without much study that Fair 
never had written any of the documents in 
dispute, but for the jury we needed some¬ 
thing to take the place of our own espe¬ 
cially developed intelligence. Where was 
that place to which Gulliver traveled, the 
land of the giants? Lilliput was the coun¬ 
try of the tiny people.” 

“Brobdingnag.” 

“Well, do you remember the defects that 
Gulliver was able tp discover in the beauty 
of the young giant woman whose pet he 
became? The pores of her skin appeared to 
his eyes as deep holes. He could discern no 
beauty.” 

“I remember,” I said. 

“Gulliver realized that the defects he saw 
in the giantess existed, although not for his 
eyes, in the women of his own country as 
well as in the tiny creatures of Lilliput. 
Well, a microscope will give to any man 
the kind of an eye with which Gulliver 
gazed upon his gigantic mistress; and an 
enlarging camera will record what he sees 
for the eyes of all.” 

“If that’s the case, why not use vast en¬ 
largements in all cases?” 

“In all cases we do not have the Fair 
millions to pay the bills. What was spent 
in preparing the exhibits in that case 
amounted to considerably more than some 
estates that become the subject of will con¬ 
tests. Fair expected avarice would cause 
some persons to come forward and assert 
that they were his illegitimate offspring. In 
his real will he provided that no more than 
fifty dollars should be paid to any such 
claimant. I do not know who forged the 
documents presented by Mrs. Craven, but 
the work had been done by a fairly skillful 
forger who had been guided by genuine ex¬ 
amples of the old man’s handwriting. There 
is one letter that absolutely baffled the 
forger in this case, however. The Senator 
made a very peculiar symbol when he wrote 
‘q,’ and lacking samples the forger produced 
a V that was totally unlike the letter as it 
was written by Fair. The forger needed to 
use ‘g’ every time he wrote ‘bequeath.’ 

“It was his ignorance of such fine points 
that defeated the purpose of the forger and 
those who inspired him. A section of the 
forged will and a portion of the genuine 
document written by Mr. Fair, might, at 
first glance, seem to have been written by 
the same hand, but the microscope showed 
that there were five hundred or more breaks 
and retouches in the forged document. A 
child could see from the enlargement that 
the pen that halted in that fashion was 
traveling in a strange road in the dark of 
ignorance when it wrote ‘James G. Fair.’ ” 

L ONG before my father’s career had 
passed its zenith he estimateS that he 
had affected the courts’ decisions as to the 
ownership and possession of property ag¬ 
gregating over two hundred million dollars. 
A large share of this vast sum was involved 
in will disputes. 
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In Film on Teeth 

... that’s where decay begins 

Remove film daily: scientifically 




First film discolors teeth—then 
it fosters serious tooth and gum 
disorders. Remove it the way so 
widely urged today. 

Send for free 10-day supply 

W HY teeth grow discolored and dull—how 
serious tooth and gum troubles get their 

sha^ow'of^doubb^trangely'eiiough^'discolored 
teeth and decayed teeth are both traced to the 
same source: a stubborn, clinging film that spreads 
over them. And it is often a basis of pyorrhea. 

at the removal of film is the most 
tal problem of the day, science has 
ial film-removing dentifrice known 
’epsodent. ^Its action^ is unlike that of any 

>’ supply to try. Just send the coupon. 
Why teeth are dull 

our teeth are dingy and “off color” they are 
ed with a film. Feel for it with your tongue, 
ood and smoking stain that film. Germs by 
millions breed in it. Film hardens into 
ir—film fosters decay. And germs with tartar 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. Many serious 
y ills may be indirectly traced to film. 

The special way to remove it 
inary brushing ways are not successful. You 
must employ the scientific method that first 
curdles film. Light brushing then can easily 
remove it in safety to enamel. 


Please accept a free tube 


You ^reto^mt f oTcoidt 1 0 - D AY T U B E 

FRI 


Pepsodent 

The Special Film-Removing Dentifrice 
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Famous Feet 

how they’re hept 
free from corns 

Miss Universe 

(Dorothy Britton) 

Now in Earl Carroll’s Vanities 

"A corn in a beauty parade! . . . 
What nonsense with Blue=jay at 
every corner drug store!” 

Famous Feet can’t take chances with 
dangerous corn-cutting. Nor can you. 
Blue=jay safely and gently uproots the 
corn. The medication is controlled 
. . . you can’t use too much or too 
little. The satin-soft shoe-pad relieves 
the pressure and stops the pain at 
once. A single Blue-jay usually ends 
the corn; but even the hardiest of¬ 
fender yields to a second or third. At 
all drug stores . . . For calluses and 
bunions, ask for the large size Blue-jay. 

Blue-jay 

HE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 

was dated 1866. Was it genuine? Certainly 



Davis had been so frugal in his living habits 
as to merit what reproach there is in the term 
“miser.” John Davis offered for probate a will 
which he said had been discovered in Iowa. 

By the terms of this document, he became 
the principal heir of his brother. The only 
other bequest in the document provided for 
the payment of an annuity to a man and a 
woman of Van Buren County, Iowa. It 
was contended that these two were the liv¬ 
ing souvenirs of a forgotten romance. 

Mr. Root, acting for the Eastern heirs, lost 
no time in retaining my father. Together 
they went West to Butte and examined the 
yellowed piece of paper that had been filed 
in court there as the last will and testament 
of Andrew Jackson Davis. This document 


Mary Hastings Bradley 

who has hunted and explored in 
central Africa, follows her remark¬ 
able story, “Drums in the Dark,” 
with an extraordinary bit of drama 
based upon fact—about two men, 
and their party, who went out to 
“poach” elephant ivory. 

“The Poachers” 

In an early issue. 


the Eastern heirs hoped it was not, though 
the evidences of age indicated that it was. 
However, the writer of the will had prepared 
that document in an illiterate fashion. To 
say that Andrew Jackson Davis was illiterate 
would be to libel Philips Andover Academy. 

My father, hiding a too youthful coun¬ 
tenance behind silky whiskers, discovered 
that many restrictions hedged the testimony 
of handwriting experts in Montana. In fact, 
he could not testify at all as a handwriting 
expert, but only as a paper expert, as an ink 
expert and as a color expert. Many dis¬ 
tinguished men had been retained on both 
sides. One of the opposing counsel was the 
great agnostic Colonel Robert Ingersoll. 

My father, when it was time for him to 
testify, confronted a courtroom in which 
were many men wearing coats that bulged 
significantly at the waist. They were friends 
of John Davis. 

John Davis had told how the will had 
been found by a man named James Eddy, in 
an old bureau drawer. The Davis will, he 
said, had been made during a visit that 
Andrew Jackson Davis had made during the 
year 1866. Two men whose signatures were 
on the paper as witnesses to its 'execution 
were dead. Eddy was a grandson of one of 
the witnesses. 

There were some red stains on the paper. 
Eddy explained that those were caused by 
his own perspiration. He had carried the 
paper to a lawyer’s office on a very hot day 
and during a time when he was wearing a red 
woolen undershirt. Red woolen undershirts 


in that day were entirely plausible. There 
were more than one hundred pin-holes in 
the will. Eddy explained those by saying 
that he had carelessly left the paper lying 
on a table in his kitchen and that his little 
girl had amused herself by shoving pins into 
it. The paper was blackened and charred at 
the edges. The same little girl, it seemed, 
had held the paper over the flames of the 
kitchen fire and it would have been destroyed 
entirely but for the fortunate chance of Mr. 
Eddy’s presence. He had rescued it. 

My father was permitted to testify that 
when he had first seen the will in August, 
1890, it had appeared to be more aged than 
when it figured as an exhibit in the trial. 
Paradoxically, he said, the paper seemed to 
be growing younger. He volunteered to 
create a piece of paper much older in ap¬ 
pearance by artificial means. He showed that 
the yellow stain was nothing more mysterious 
than tobacco juice. He literally threw a 
bombshell into the benches occupied by 
the friends of Brother John Davis when he 
testified that the body of this will dated 
1866 had been prepared with nigrocine ink. 
Nigrocine is produced by the action of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid on induline, which 
is a modification of the chemically produced 
coloring called aniline black. This discovery 
was made in a laboratory in 1868. It was 
not utilized commercially in the manufacture 
of ink until about 1877; and the will written 
with this ink was dated 1866. 

Even so, the jury disagreed and the news¬ 
papers of the day said that it was one of the 
most expensive disagreements ever arranged. 
Father, before leaving the courtroom, was 
informed that some of the bearded men who 
had been glaring at him during his hours on 
the stand were planning to ride him out of 
town on a rail. As he started down the steps 
of the courthouse, he saw clustered at the 
foot a crowd of these men. He had to think 
quickly. 

Acting on impulse, he charged down the 
stairs straight at the loafers, and they fled 
away from him like a flock of chickens. He 
did not wait for them to regain their nerve, 
but left Butte at once. In 1892 John A. 
Davis fell down a flight of stairs out in 
Victoria, British Columbia, and was killed. 
His four sons continued the fight. Legal 
contests were held in other courtrooms in 
Montana and in Massachusetts. Father, 
along with the lawyers, traveled back and 
forth until finally the case was settled by an 
agreement among the heirs. By that time, 
under the nourishing care of a competent ad¬ 
ministrator, the eight-million-dollar fortune 
had expanded into a fortune of fourteen mil¬ 
lion. It was well worth fighting over. 

“But why did they offer such a crude piece 
of writing?” I asked my father one time. 
“Assuming that the will was forged, why 
would anyone use a paper scarred by pin¬ 
holes, partially burned and stained with dye 
from a red shirt?” 

“I can’t answer that,” he said, “but I in¬ 
fer that he had to cut their cloth to fit a 
pattern. I infer that some one first found 
a piece of paper that bore the signature of 
Andrew J. Davis, and then the will was writ¬ 
ten above that signature.” 

M Y father did not believe in the common 
theory that character can be read from 
handwriting. In fact, it was a source of 
amusement to him to be able to prove that 
character and handwriting are not closely- 
linked. Once he showed me a specimen of 
handwriting neat almost to the point of be¬ 
ing feminine. Yet it appeared to be the work 
of some one unused to writing. 

“Who wrote it?” I asked. 

“Grover Cleveland,” he said, “and I can 
tell you that this piece of handwriting tells 
about as much about his disposition as a 
piece of beef tells you about the man that 
owned the cow from which it was carved. 
If I were guessing, I would say this was the 
penmanship of a man who was crabbed, 
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“W, 


ithout smooth skin 


no girl can be really fascinating,”^ 

39 H oily wood directors 



9 out of io screen stars use 
Lux Toilet Soap for smooth skin 

N O MATTER where you see it 
—on the street, at dinner, on 
the screen—your heart beats a little 
faster in response to a faultlessly 
smooth skin, fresh and clear. 

“The most important thing in 
making a girl lovely is an exquisite 
smooth skin,” says Clarence Badger, 
director for Paramount—and sums 
up what leading movie directors have 
learned from their experience with 
the pictures. “ Because beautiful skin 
charms so, it is a first essential in 
screen stardom,” he continues. “Vel¬ 
vety skin is the treasured possession 
of every screen star.” 

Especially in the popular close- 
up, must a screen star’s skin be ex¬ 
quisitely perfect, if she is really to 
stir and to hold the hearts of her 
public. That is why p out of JO 
screen stars depend on Lux Toilet Soap 
to keep their skin smooth and lovely. 


Betty Bronson, Warner Brothers’ popu¬ 
lar star, says: “A star must have smooth 
skin. Everything shows in the close-up. 
And I find lovely Lux Toilet Soap won¬ 
derful for my skin!” 




Photo by O. Dyar. Hollywood 

Clara Bow, fascinating Paramount star , in the bathroom which is one of the 
most luxurious built in Hollywood. She says: “ A beautifully smooth skin means 
even more to a star than to other women, and Lux Toilet Soap is a great help in 
keeping the skin in perfect condition .” 




Of the 451 important actresses in 
Hollywood, including all stars, 442 
keep their skin freshly smooth with 
Lux Toilet Soap. And all the great 
film studios have made this white, 
daintily fragrant soap the official soap 
in their dressing rooms. 


Huge new incandescent “sun-spot” lights—film 
more highly sensitized than ever! A star’s skin 
must show exquisitely smooth for the all-reveal¬ 
ing close-up if she is to hold her public. 


Lux Toilet Soap 

Luxury such as you have found only in French 
Soaps at 50 1 and $1.00 the cake . . . Now 
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small in size and totally unimportant. But 
I am not guessing. I know Grover Cleve¬ 
land. I know he was large physically and 
mentally. I do not think there is anybody 
in the world who has thought as much about 
handwriting and the implications to be 
drawn from handwriting as myself. I tell 
you that anyone who attempts to read your 
character by means of your handwriting is 
bunking you—or himself, or herself. It is 
utter nonsense. 

“Abnormal handwriting is another matter. 
Reasonably sound deductions can be made 
from abnormal handwriting.” 

“Deathbed wills,” my father often argued, 
“are never entirely satisfactory. A will should 
be made when the testator is in sound health. 
The witnesses should be, if possible, persons 
younger than the testator and of decent so¬ 
cial position. One of the commonest prac¬ 
tices is to summon the servants from the next 
room when a will is to be witnessed. Often, 
when that will is offered for probate, it is 
discovered that the servants have disap¬ 
peared. How are they to be found ? Not by 
searching in the telephone directory, nor in 
the directory of directors, nor in Who’s Who, 
nor in any other way. I know of cases in 
which large estates have been tied up for 
years while heirs hunted high and low trying 
to find some obscure member of the human 
race who had been important just once— 
when he signed a will as a witness to its 
execution. The witnesses should always be 
persons of standing in the community, per¬ 
sons of unquestionable integrity.” 

I asked him why so many people were 
moved to hide their wills in places so secret 
that years sometimes elapse before the docu¬ 
ments are discovered. 


“When a will is found in such a place,” 
he replied, “my experience suggests to me 
that it is well to be suspicious of it. I 
figured in a case one time in which the will 
was produced from the hem of the dead 
woman’s skirt. It was a fraudulent will. I 
know of another in,which a man asserted he 
found it when he crawled under a house to 
observe the finish of a rat his dogs had 
cornered there. That too I think was a fake 
will. The place to put a will is in a safe- 
deposit box. Most banks nowadays are glad 
to keep the will of any customer, and that 
means any depositor. The lawyer who 
draws it up is also a logical and safe cus¬ 
todian. Trust companies are, to my mind, 
the best custodians of all. But don’t hide 
your will behind a picture or up in a garret 
or down in a well. That’s silly.” 

\XTHEN my father died, we children 
’ ’ hunted high and low for signs of a will. 
There was none in his safe-deposit box, nor 
among any of his papers. My sisters and 
brothers do not think he ever executed a 
will. I believe that he did, and that he 
put it away for safe-keeping. Perhaps he 
had more than one deposit box. Somehow, 
where a will is concerned men cannot keep 
from being secretive about it. When he died 
he was trying to tell us something, but he 
could not force his lips to form the words. 

“Box,” he said. 

“What is it, Father?” asked one of my 
brothers. 

“Box,” he repeated. Then he ceased to be 
able to say anything. 

(Further dramatic chapters in the interest¬ 
ing career of this handwriting expert David 
A. Carvalho will appear in an early issue.) 


ELOPEMEXT PREFERRED 

(Continued from page 79) 


and wouldn’t be back until six-thirty— 
bought some flowers to be sent over to the 
parsonage, collected something old, some¬ 
thing borrowed, and something blue for me 
to wear, and ordered an early dinner at the 
town's best tea-room, so that we’d be ready 
to start for Minneapolis immediately after 
the ceremony. 

Gradually the bloom wore off the after¬ 
noon, for me. ' And no wonder. It finally 
occurred to me that from the time Toby had 
first appeared it had been their party—his 

I had put on a delectable new sport out¬ 
fit for the occasion, and Lynn was wearing 
this old thing she’d had for two summers. 
And she had never been supposed to have 
much edge over me in the way of looks, 
either. But you couldn’t get away from the 
fact that it was Lynn people looked at, as 
we went around town. She had gone in for 
colorlessness that summer, and never wore 
any rouge. But she didn’t need any that 
day. Excitement, or merely being With 
Toby, or the suspense of wondering whether 
he had really come down to meet her or 
not, had done a lot. She looked as if a 
light had been turned on inside her. I 
really couldn’t blame people for looking at 
her instead of me, but that didn’t make it 
any pleasanter. 

She and Toby bubbled over incessantly, 
like two kids on a holiday. Don’t ask me 
any of the things they said—they weren’t 
worth remembering. They razzed each other 
and insulted each other, and had a violently 
gorgeous time doing it. It was a party for 
them, apparently, just to be together. The 
Sultan and I were nothing but an old mar¬ 
ried couple, compared to them. I developed 
a weird feeling sometimes, when we were 
at dinner, that they were actually at a grand 
party, right there on the other side of the 
table—and the Sultan and I either weren’t 
invited or couldn’t get there. 

I tried to decide it was imagination, but 


if wasn't. Sometimes when Toby looked at 
her and forgot to laugh, maybe forgot what 
he was going to say, or when he touched her 
accidentally—well, I could have sworn there 
was something uncanny in the air. You 
could nearly hear it crackle, like electricity. 

And yet, with all that, not a word about 
a wedding of their own. 

I COULD have stood everything if people 
hadn’t begun to take Lynn for the bride. 
It began when we first went to get the license. 
Lynn and Toby had breezed into the court¬ 
house, and into the clerk's office, the Sultan 
and I trailing along -behind. The clerk nat¬ 
urally took them for the bride and groom, 
and when they produced us and tried to tell 
him we were the contracting parties, he 
thought the cute young things were only 
kidding him, and got quite waggish. That 
was bad enough. 

Then word got around town that there 
was an elopement afoot, and once as we got 
out of the car I heard somebody say: 
“There, that one with'the yellow hair. Looks 
like a bride, don't she now?” 

The tea-room piled on the last straw. The 
waitresses were excited, and giggled and 
whispered together so much the service was 
rotten. There was ’much scurrying around 
in the rear, and in the kitchen, and one of 
the waitresses dashed out down the street 
somewhere. And when they brought our 
dessert, they also brought, with “the com¬ 
pliments of the management,” a small angel- 
food cake, with white icing, and a tiny pair 
of bride and groom dolls on top—and set it 
down in front of Lynn 1 
Now, I don’t particularly crave the spot¬ 
light, but you really can't blame a girl for 
wanting to be the leading lady at her own 
wedding. 

If Lynn Marshall looked so much like a 
bride, I decided, let her be one. She had my 
blessing, and I was perfectly willing to dance 
at her wedding. But as far as my own wed- 
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{Three machines in One} 


Do Over Your Floors Yourself 


No need to depend on expensive workmen. 
This remarkable machine makes floors look 
like new at a fraction of the usual cost . . . 

r PHINK of giving your floors a 
*■ smooth, satiny finish like that of a 
piece of fine furniture ! The 

Imagine having the grain of the wood Electrical 
show up as clearly as though the sand- Way 


paper had just left it! 

Consider the satisfaction of having 
friends ask you whether you’ve had a 
new floor laid down! 


Other Advantages, Too 

And on top of all this the pleasure 
that you yourself get from seeing these 
beautiful floors every day, not to speak 
of the added attractiveness they give 
the furnishings of your home. Then, 
too, there is the ease of caring for them 
—they’re far less trouble to take care 
of than your present floors. 

Thousands of others are getting these 
results, and there is no reason 
why you can’t also. 

They are doing over their 
floors themselves—by elec¬ 
tricity. They are using the 
amazing Ponsell Electric 
Floor Machine to scrape—to 
sandpaper—to wax—and to 
polish their floors. 

They are saving the money . . . and 
the tremendous bother of having work¬ 
men come into their homes and upset 
their households for days at a time. 

Let Electricity Do the Work 

• This work—so hard to do by hand 
methods—is easy when you let elec¬ 
tricity help you. Yon supply the in¬ 
telligence, and the machine most of the 
energy. You plug into a socket just as 
you would with a vacuum cleaner. In 
a few minutes you are running the Pon¬ 
sell like an expert, and your floors are 
on the way to a vast improvement. 
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When floors are done over by ordi¬ 
nary methods, they have to be refinished 
every few years; and it is no easy task, 
as you know, to keep them looking pre¬ 
sentable from day to day. 

But when you do them over the 
Electric way, you never have to refinish 
them again; and, what’s more, the ma¬ 
chine takes care of them for you for¬ 
ever after. 

A few minutes’ polishing each week, 
an occasional re waxing (operations 
which the Ponsell Electric makes ab¬ 
surdly easy) and your floors become the 
constant envy and admiration of your 
friends. 


This is not mere enthusiasm. The 
claims we make can easily be demon¬ 
strated. . In twenty-four branch offices 
we have men ready and anxious to 
show you, in your own home, what the 
Ponsell Floor Machine can do. In 
thousands of homes it has already won 
the unqualified praise of users. 

It not only refinishes and polishes wood 
floors, but scrubs linoleum floors spotlessly 
clean without the least splashing. It does 
away with all the drudgery. Gone is the 
stooping and kneeling, the wear and tear on 
your hands of water, soap, cleaning fluids, 
scrubbing brushes and wet rags. Then the 
machine polishes the linoleum with a result 
far surpassing anything you have ever 
known; a shiny, immaculate surface that 
dust and dirt have a hard time sticking to. 

Write AT ONCE for Illustrated 
Booklet Giving Description 
and Prices 

Just what the Ponsell Floor Machine 
does, and how it does it, is a fascinating 
story. It is a story that every home-owner 
should read. We offer you an interesting 
booklet that contains it—a clear, brightly 
told description interlarded with explana¬ 
tory pictures. With your eyes on your 
floors, can you say, “No, I am not inter¬ 
ested”? Take the first step toward more 
beautiful rooms. Mail the coupon or write 
a letter for further information on how to 
refinish your floors yourself. Ask us for a 
FREE demonstration—or, if you are too 
far from our nearest office, a ten-day 
FREE trial. 

TEAR OFF . . FILL IN . . 
AND MAIL TODAY 


Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 

220-230 W. 19th St., N. Y. Dept. R.B.-429 

Please mail me complete information re¬ 
garding your Electric Floor Machine. This 
does not obligate me in any way whatever. 

Name . 

Address . 


City 


.State. 
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hoving beauty comes 
to loving EYES 

TN every woman’s eyes slumbers en- 
■*- chanting loveliness that awaits the 
magic touch of this smart lash dressing 
to flower and bloom gloriously. For when 
the eyes are framed in a bewitching fringe 
of soft, luxuriant lashes they look their 
loveliest. And waterproof Liquid Winx 
achieves this sought-for effect without the 
slightest hint of artificiality. It is easy to 
apply and remove. It is safe. Where you 
buy your beauty aides purchase Liquid 
Winx. Only 75c, complete. Two shades, 
black and brown. 




WRITE TO THE SCHOOLS 
LISTED IN THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE’S EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY PAGES 11-21 for cat¬ 
alogues and information. If you need 
help with your school problem, write 
us stating age, previous schooling, 
religion of boy or girl, location of 
school and price. Address Director, 
Department of Education, The Red 
Book Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 
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I ding was concerned, I'd take it straight or 
not at all. 

“Vincent,” I said firmly, when we were in 
the car on our way around to the parsonage, 
“I’m not going to marry you until we’ve 
got rid of our two dear, helpful friends. 
Can’t we tell them we’ve changed our minds, 
and then let them get ahead of us on the 
way home and come back and do it by 
ourselves?” 

The poor lamb looked hurt and puzzled, 
and I saw that he thought I was trying to 
back out for good. “My darling, the min¬ 
ister’s waiting,” he protested. 

Not for nothing had I studied him for a 
month. “But Vincent darling,” I said with 
a little masterpiece of a catch in my voice, 
“don’t you see, it—it sort of spoils it—hav¬ 
ing other people along. I—I want you all 
to myself. They’re making such a party 
out of it all. Don’t you think it will be 
—nicer—to remember, if we’re alone?” 

It sounded pretty silly to me, but he prac¬ 
tically lapped it up. For the first time it 
struck me that once in a while he was just 
a shade too perfect. He was sweet, all right, 
but— 

So when we parked outside the parsonage, 
I told Toby and Lynn that the wedding 
cake had changed my mind. I wanted to 
wait and have a real wedding, with a veil 
and a flower-girl and all the trimmings. 

Lynn looked at me. “Do you really?” 
she said. “Good girl!” I saw that she 
thought, as the Sultan had, that it was a 
case of permanent cold feet. 

Toby began to howl about our having 
wasted his precious time, and about the 
minister’s wife having cleaned house for us 
all afternoon. We could see her inside, 
bustling around, putting the flowers in the 
big front window. And still not a word 
about offering himself and Lynn as substi- 

Poor Toby. It wasn’t, I decided, that he 
was afraid to ask her, point blank. What 
he was deathly afraid of was that she’d 
laugh at him—take it as another encore, 
probably, and call for an audience. 

“Oh, well,” I said, trying to think of a 
way to bring things to a head, “this is Fri¬ 
day. The preacher ought to be working on 
his sermon, anyway.” 

“Friday?” said Toby, clutching at the 
word like a drowning man at a straw. “Is 
this Friday?” He turned to Lynn. “Do 
you know where you were at four o’clock 
this afternoon?” 

Lynn couldn’t quite recall. “At the court- 

Toby lit a cigarette. “Listen, baby,” he 
grinned. “You burn me up. Let’s put on 
a party at the parsonage.” 

L YNN stared at him. Then she too burst 
out laughing. “Four o’clock Friday after¬ 
noon,” she gasped. 

“On the courthouse steps at McPherson,” 
he finished. “And there we were! I’d been 
counting the hours,” he said, clutching his 
heart with one hand and his hair with the 

“The minutes 1” cried Lynn. 

“You’re a liar!” 

“You’re another!” And they both laughed. 
Toby hitched up his belt and flicked a 
speck from his sleeve. “I know my duty 
when I see it,” he said. “Since you’ve come 
all this way, I’ll be a little man and go 
through with it—make an honest woman of 

“Awfully good of you,” said Lynn. “But 
I’ve always made it a point to get married 
on Tuesdays.” 

Toby leaned toward her. “Lynn,” he 
said solemnly, “I double dog dare you.” 

She was as good as married right then. 
All Toby had ever needed to do to start her 
dashing into a thing was to dare her to do it. 

From the elbows up she was calm as a 
summer day. But she was squeezing her 


compact until her knuckles were ready to 
pop through the skin. “Toby, that’s not 
fair,” she protested. 

“Double dog dare you,” Toby kept chant¬ 
ing, “—double dog dare you!” 

The next thing I knew they were in Toby’s 
car racing down the street to find out where 
the county clerk lived. 

The minister, when he finally performed 
the ceremony, was shocked at us, and I 
didn’t blame him. I don't go around sob¬ 
bing aloud over the sanctity of marriage, but 
at the same time, getting married isn’t quite 
the same thing as a musical comedy. But 
Toby and Lynn were so pathetically afraid 
some one might think they were taking it 
seriously they didn’t dare stop making wise¬ 
cracks. They pretended I was a flower-girl 
and the Sultan a ring-bearer. Toby whistled 
the wedding march while they stepped 
solemnly across the minister’s parlor, and 
Lynn hissed at him for stepping on her veil. 
It was really a little weird for an honest-to- 
God wedding. 

“So this,” I said to myself, “is that holy, 
high-hat brand of love called the real thing. 
Yeah—real, me eye!” 

T HEY didn’t subside until the minister ac¬ 
tually began to read the service. And 
Lynn was laughing.again when we got out¬ 
side. “When will we grow up and stop 
dragging each other into messes, Toby?” she 
said. “Well, had a nice time at your par¬ 
sonage party, even if there will be the devil 
to pay tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow?” Toby echoed, looking blank. 
“Oh, not that there’s anything to worry 
about,” she added cheerfully. “Uncle George 
is a judge now, you know. He’ll probably 
be able to get an annulment fixed up all 

right. We’d better be going, Phyl. 

I’ve a date with Dutch Davis tonight.” 

Toby came to life. “Dutch Davis?” he 
howled. “What do you mean, Dutch Davis? 

You’re a married woman, my girl. 

We’re on our way to Minneapolis!” 

Lynn opened her eyes wide. “You don’t 
think I’m going away with you?” she asked 
in a tone of outraged virtue. “Well, really, 
Toby! Wake up—the stunt’s over. Time 
to call it a day.” 

Toby crumpled. “The stunt?” he said 
miserably. 

“Carry me out!” she groaned. “What did 
the boy think it was—the culmination of a 
beautiful romance?” 

I was stunned for a minute. Then I 
clicked. I remembered the veneer, and what 
was underneath it, and registered intelligent, 
if unsympathetic, understanding. She was 
afraid he’d done it on the spur of the mo¬ 
ment—she really thought it was only a stunt 
on his part. Naturally, with that back-to- 
crinoline, love-is-the-only-thing-in-the-world 
complex of hers, she’d spurn even her mate 
if he married her just to while away an 
idle hour. 

“Lynn’s right, of course,” said Toby; “time 
to call it a day.” Off-handedly, as if he had 
annulments for breakfast every morning! 
And there they were, positively aching for 
each other, and neither one daring to say so 
for fear of being laughed at. 

So in a dead silence we climbed into the 
two cars—I told them we were leaving the 
Sultan’s car in McPherson, and Lynn might 
as well take a lift from Toby. I reached 
for my coat—and there were our two bags. 
All I did at first was to say to the Sultan: 
“Lynn’s forgotten her bag.” 

“Oh, Toby, wait a minute,” he called, as 
Toby’s roadster drew alongside us. “Here’s 
Lynn’s bag.” 

“Bag?” said Toby. 

“Our golf-clothes,” said Lynn haughtily, 
as if we always wore uniforms—and as if the 
clubs were there too, instead of in the closet 
at home. But poor Toby was in no condi¬ 
tion to notice details. So as the Sultan 
reached for the bag I slipped my hand back 
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and loosened the one good fastener—just a 
little. 

Then he picked it up and handed it across, 
and halfway between the two cars the clasp 
gave way, the bag flopped open, and every¬ 
thing in it spilled into the street—water- 
wave combs, and a smashed bottle of perfume 
messed up with a pair of perfectly good 
dresses, with Lynn’s best orchid silk under¬ 
wear adding a final touch of intimacy. 

Lynn sat perfectly still, her neck and face 
the most furious shade of red I ever saw. 
Toby sat still, too, and for a second nobody 
said a word. He looked at Lynn, then at 
the gaping suitcase still dangling from the 
Sultan’s hand, then back at Lynn. 

And there was something in the way he 
looked at her that simply turned me to gela¬ 
tine. It made me think of moonlight and 
honeysuckle and pipe-organ music and raising 
a family and growing old. Actually just the 
thought of Mother and Dad going off to 
the movies together got me all weak and 
watery. And then it came over me with 
an absolutely sickening shock that maybe 
I’d never been anything but veneer, either— 
and this was it cracking, and the rest of me 
oozing through! There I was, turning into 
another Lynn, and all I could do about it 
was to gulp and feel lonesome and wish I 
had a husband 1 Believe it or not, I could 
have wept for a basket of socks to darn! 

Then I remembered the Sultan, and real¬ 
ized that his were the socks I’d be darning 
until death us did part. And when I looked 
down at them, there they were—just—well, 
just socks! 

Finally Toby grinned and looked down at 
the suitcase again. He does have a nice grin, 

“Mv bag’s locked up in the back of the 

Then Lynn began to cry, and he began to 
kiss her—thoroughly was the word! I blew 
my nose and said I’d got something in my 
eye—which was no lie—and the Sultan and I 
climbed out and picked Lynn’s things up 
out of the street. 

W E followed them to the edge of town, 
and watched them down the road to 
Minneapolis. Then we turned to go back to 
McPherson—and parked for a few minutes. 

There we were alone together in God’s 
great out-of-doors, with a dying sunset for 
a backdrop, gazing tenderly, so tenderly, into 
each other’s eyes. And it was like taking the 
cap off a bottle of milk and waiting for it to 
fizz! I craved matrimony, but all I could 
think of was, “What’s wrong with this pic¬ 
ture ?” There was a fork out of place, a hair 
in the butter, somewhere. We didn’t match 
Lynn and Toby at all. The love-and-longing 
stuff we had been dishing up for each other 
all summer had seemed exciting enough be¬ 
fore, but compared to Lynn and Toby— 
Well, did you ever fry eggs on a picnic and 
then discover you’d left the salt at home? 
That’s exactly the way I felt. Only whatever 
it was we lacked hadn’t been left at home. 
It simply didn’t exist. 

“Sweet, you were right,” the Sultan mur¬ 
mured against my ear. “We do need to be 

And then, as the last bitter jest in that 
comedy of errors that sent him out of my 
life forever, I, Phyllis Malone, was suddenly 
overcome by a grim, man-size, absolutely 
authentic determination not to be kissed. At 
all! Speaking of womanlv-woman stuff! 

“Darling!” said the Sultan in his best chest 
tones. 

“Dearest!” said I in mine. 

And with that celebrated mouth of his not 
an inch from mine, what— what, I ask you— 
do you think I offered in the way of artistic 
support? I grinned cast his profile at the 
horizon and said in a hushed whisper: 

“And with sunset—came the clinch!” 

And that was that. Exit, you might say, 
the Sultan I 
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hole in one of the cardboard cartons. Then 
he laughed. “Since when has Johnny Dewar 
been making repair parts for the Marquette 
Six? You’ll have to come with us.” 

Gretchen was beginning to be alarmed. 
“Come with you? Where?” 

The man grinned. “The first stop will be 
State Police Headquarters. After that they 
sometimes go as far as the penitentiary.” 

Gretchen knew now—knew also that she 
was in a serious predicament, although she 
did not yet quite comprehend how she had 

She needed advice and help the worst way. 
Help! She looked around. Why was she 
left alone? Then she remembered. The sig¬ 
nal. Short, long, short. 

Swiftly she pounded it out—twice—on the 
horn, before one of the men stopped her. 
He yanked her out of the car and made 
her stand in the road. 

“You damn’ fool!” he muttered. “Now 
somebody’ll get killed.” 

He and his companion drew revolvers 
from the black holsters at their belts and 
retired to the other side of Gretchen’s car, 
which they apparently intended to use as a 
sort of barricade. 

The shabby old car drew up on swift, si¬ 
lent wings. 

“Want any help, lady?” asked the man 
with the scars. Then he pretended to see the 
uniforms for the first time. 

“Oh! You got somebody already to help 
you out. What’s the trouble, boys, ignition 
or gas?” 

The other man, the pleasanter-looking one 
who had handed Gretchen the sandwiches, 
got out and opened the rear door of the 
big car. Casually he walked to Gretchen. 

“Edge near to the other car,” he said 
in a low voice and without moving his lips. 
“If anything happens, jump in the rear door 
an’ lie flat on the floor.” 

Gretchen said yes with her eyes but noth¬ 
ing with her lips. 

T HE man with the scars was talking pleas¬ 
antly to the others. “Ever hear of Jack 
Kelly?” 

“Why, yes—nice fellow, aint he?” 
“Uh-huh, especially if he don’t get riled. 
Carries a couple of grand around loose in 
his pants pockets for his friends that need 
it. Can shoot the feelers off’m a gnat, too, 
I understand. Good kind of guy to be 
friends with. Did you say you knew him?” 
“You bet. We’re a couple of his best 

“That’s nice. Hop in your car, lady, and 
drive right along. We’ll catch up with you 
in a minute or so.” 

Gretchen drove on as commanded. After 
she was out of sight, Kelly regarded the 
uniforms speculatively. “I dunno if you 
boys got the outfits off from the governor 
or from a masquerade costumer. Anyhow, 
you ought to button down those shoulder 
straps even to play the part a hundred per 
cent.” He took some bills from his pocket 
and handed each a roll. “You're going that 
way, and we’re going this way. I don’t 
think the roads ought to cross any whatever. 
If they should, kinda look out.” 

When the shabby old car was under way 
again, Everett asked: “Were those two really 
highway police?” 

Kelly was troubled. “Evidently not. It 
would have been safer to plug' ’em no matter 
whether they were or not, but it would stir 
up too much hell along this route, and we’ve 
got to keep it open. We’ve got a hundred 
dangerous miles yet to go. Want to shift 
over to a train or bus?” 

“No. I’ll tell you when.” 

“Would you rather ride with that girl?” 
“No. I guess that in case of trouble I can 


make myself more useful here, can’t I—even 
to her?” 

“Uh-huh. But I didn't know but you'd 
like to get acquainted.” 

"There’ll be time enough for that later.” 
“Yeah.” Kelly was lost now in his own 
abstract thoughts. “I hope so.” 

N OT over an hour later they passed the 
caravan of cars halted by the roadside. 
Kelly went right on by—at a slow pace, 
however, quite compatible with the apparent 
age of the ark he was driving, and he did 
not give any sign of recognition to any of 
his crew. At the head of the column a 
burly-looking gentleman in citizen’s clothes 
was haranguing the driver of the lead car 
Half a mile or so farther on they stopped 
and waited, listening for a signal. 

None came, but shortly thereafter the con¬ 
voy hove in sight. Kelly detained them a 
minute and questioned the Number One 

“The guy said he was a scout for the Mar¬ 
quette Company and that we was doing 
thirty-five miles. Said we’d have to slow 
down right off or he’d take the cars away 

“Humph!” Kelly considered. “I never 
heard of a scout this far from Detroit be¬ 
fore. Do you think he really was one?” 

“Well, some of them scouts is pretty tough 
eggs. This one looked like you could split 
kindling-wood anywheres on his face.” 

“That’s what I thought. My guess is that 
they’re trying to slow us down until they 
can get their outfit together somewhere 
along that bum piece of road this side of 
Michigan City.” 

Kelly thought a minute while the convoy 
with idling motors waited. 

“Just for that we’ll make ’em think we’ve 
gone the other way. Go into camp at Ma 
Wilson's farm on the side road out of Doug¬ 
las. You know where that is?” 

“Yep.” 

The auto train moved on, at a snail’s pace. 
It was just possible that the docker had 
been a bona-fide representative of the com¬ 
pany. 

By this time Gretchen, of course, guessed 
fairly accurately what sort of venture she 
was mixed up in. She was not frightened, 
but she realized that there was considerable 
danger, and prudence bade her detach her¬ 
self from this questionable company. That 
immediately became impossible, however, be¬ 
cause half a dozen of the cars ahead of her 
dropped back and signaled for her to precede 
them. It might have been chance, but to 
Gretchen it looked like a rearrangement in ac¬ 
cordance with an order. The intent doubtless 
was to safeguard her, but the effect was to 
cut off any possibility of acting independ¬ 
ently. Her only chance would be to turn off 
at a side road, and she guessed that any one 
of the convoy cars could overhaul her in five 
minutes. None of those motors was as new 
and slow as the varnish on the bodies would 
seem to indicate. 

So she trailed docilely enough even when 
the train left the main highway once more 
and by devious country roads arrived at 
a farm well sheltered from any observation 
whatever, back five miles at least from the 
main traffic artery. 

The drivers parked in a square, engines 
facing in. Gretchen drove into a place as¬ 
signed to her. 

But as she started to get out, a heavy-set 
young man with pale, unpleasant blue eyes 
accosted her. 

“Wait just a minute, sister, until the chief 

The old open buggy drove in a moment 
later. Gretchen was still being detained 
when Kelly and Everett came up. 
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“What was the idea of bringing your sis¬ 
ter along, Chuck?” Kelly asked coolly. “You 
ought to know—” 

“Sister?” echoed Chuck. “This dame aint 
my sister.” 

“Then who is she?” 

“I dunno.” 

“Didn’t you bring her along?” 

“No.” 

“Oh!” The correct solution of the sit¬ 
uation must have dawned on the leader of 
the expedition. “Then that glass in the rear 
window of her car aint shatter-proof. Take 
it out of line and split the load up among 
four or five others.” 

“You can’t let the girl go,” protested 
Chuck. 

“You’re darned tootin’. She aint going to 
go anywhere. Not till tomorrow morning, 
anyway, when the rest of us leave.” 

The entire crew, including Gretchen and 
Everett, assembled on the porch and on the 
lawn of the farmhouse for supper half an 
hour later. Ma Wilson was a gentle old 
lady who knew her groceries and hardware. 
From somewhere she dug up great quanti¬ 
ties of baked beans, cornbread, potatoes and 

“Army stuff, only better,” Kelly grinned 
at Everett. “Eat plenty. Then we’ll turn 
in for six or seven hours and hit the road 
at four o’clock. They wont be looking for 
us then.” 

A FTER the meal the men drifted away to 
-‘a sleep somewhere, anywhere, until the 
hour for moving. Some of them sprawled out 
on the ground right there. Others sought the 
shelter of the hollow square. 

A subdued commotion arose at the other 
end of the veranda. Kelly strolled over. 

“Cut out the racket. What’s the idea?” 

“My sister wont do as I tell her.” Chuck 
grinned at his superior, but his eyes were 

Kelly looked at him speculatively. “I 
don’t know that I blame her. Let her 
alone.” 

“Want her for yourself, huh?” Chuck 
sneered. “If she’s my sister, she stays with 

“Shut up!” 

“Like hell, I will!” Chuck’s fist shot out 
suddenly and floored Kelly for an instant. 

Chuck seized his advantage. He knew he 
had to or be killed. He kicked Kelly in the 
head when the latter started to get up, and 
drew a knife. 

It all happened so very quietly that it did 
not seem as if it could be real. The men 
did not interfere. Few of them even saw 
it. There was apparently an understanding 
about matters of this sort. 

But Everett did not belong to any free¬ 
masonry that sanctioned killing without fair 
play. He was behind Chuck and caught the 
knife-arm in mid-descent. 

That saved Kelly for the moment, but 
only transferred the onus of the fight to him¬ 
self. Chuck Hagen turned upon him with all 
the silent fury of a panther. The knife slit 
Everett’s sleeve and scratched his left arm. 

Everett hit him with his right fist, but it 
only stopped the hard-featured Chuck for a 
moment. The knife nicked Everett again— 
into the shoulder this time—and Chuck 
grabbed him by the throat. 

It would be only a matter of seconds now. 

“Holy cripes and the apostles! Some of 
’em on horseback!” came a voice—Kelly's, 
faint, but hoarse with excitement. “Cut out 
the fighting and look what’s coming down 
the road!” 

There was authority in his command yet. 
Chuck, with his hand still on Everett’s 
throat, looked up. Then his grip relaxed. 

Everett, released, looked too. 

Just outside the farm gate and coming in 
were two armored cars, the kind that banks 
use for transferring money and securities. 
They were bank cars, in fact—compact, 
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black, rivet-studded little Merrimacs, slotted 
for machine-guns. 

The men of Kelly’s gang did not wait for 
orders. Those who were not already inside 
tumbled into the improvised stockade. Even 
Chuck Hagen made it on the run. 

Kelly got up to follow, but staggered a 
little. Everett helped him, though he had 
little strength left himself. Gretchen sup¬ 
ported him on the other side. 

But at the corner of the square Kelly 
stopped. “Don’t come in.” He fumbled in 
his pocket. “You might not get out again. 
Here's the keys to my car.” 

Somebody fired one shot as a punctuation 
to his speech. It flattened against the inno¬ 
cent-appearing varnish of a near-by car. 

“Drop 1” ordered Everett. 

He found himself beside Gretchen in the 
grass. Kelly had disappeared. Everett took 
the girl by the hand and started crawling 
away. She followed. 

He remembered that the big battered car 
had been parked in the rear of the house. 
Maybe Kelly had meant to hold it in reserve 
for himself. There was no time to think of 
that, however, as he led his patrol of one 
out of the line of direct fire. The machine- 
guns had opened up now with the rat-a-tat 
that had once been so familiar to his ears. 
Interspersed was the heavy thud of big- 
caliber automatics. 

They found the car. Gretchen lay on the 
tonneau floor as ordered, and Everett started 
the motor by pressing the pedal with his 
hand before getting into the driver’s seat. 

There was only one way out that he knew 
of, and he took the bold course of making 
for the main gate, which was now in back 
of the armored cars. They could not turn 
in time to block him. 

But outside, he encountered unexpected 
difficulties in the shape of two automobiles 
and a motorcycle just coming up. The lead¬ 
ing car wavered as if to cross the narrow 
road, but Everett swerved into the motor¬ 
cycle, knocking it and its rider somewhere 
into the middle of the Chinese calendar. 
Several shots were fired, but Everett was not 
aware of being hit. 

He pulled back into the road and opened 
the throttle. 

Lord of motors, what an assortment of 
speed there was under that hood! The car 
jumped and swayed over the ruts, but it 
held the road at exactly sixty miles an hour. 
Behind them two lights swung into the dusk, 
and the faint sound of an open exhaust in¬ 
dicated that there was another fast car in 
the country and it was after them. 

In five minutes the paved highway was in 
sight. Everett turned right, and the speed¬ 
ometer began to mount—seventy, seventy- 
five, eighty, eighty-five—up to ninety-three! 

Nothing could catch them at that pace. 
But the trouble was that there was nowhere 
to go except in a straight line, and they would 
be stopped sooner or later either by the law 
or a traffic-jam somewhere. 

Gretchen crawled over the back of the 
seat. “I’d rather sit here,” she explained 
above the roar of the wind. “Thanks for 
the buggy-ride.” 

No use to let her know that the danger 
was not over. “Where do you want to go, 
miss?” he asked with the assumed calm of 
a liveried chauffeur. 

“Grand Rapids, please,” she answered in 
character. 

“I’m sorry we had to lose your car,” 
Everett explained, “but—” 

H E stopped talking suddenly; a twinge in 
his shoulder and a sudden weakness re¬ 
minded him that he was not operating at 
full strength. His side was wet, he could 
feel, too, the side away from her. He 
realized that he could not drive much far¬ 
ther, especially at that pace. It would be 
too dangerous to faint at the wheel. 

He explained to her casually enough. “I 
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don’t drive a car much any more—been so 
used to flying lately that I almost forgot 
that we might hit somebody.” 

For that ostensible reason he slowed down. 
But they were still going fast enough so that 
they passed a brilliantly lighted northbound 
bus as if it were a snail. 

He dared not talk any more. The faint- 
i ness was increasing, that and a sort of nau¬ 
seated dizziness. There was a little pool of 
blood in the leather cushion where he sat. 

The car came to a halt. 

“Sorry, miss, but I’ve got to drop you.” 
The idea had come to him suddenly. “Flag 
that bus we just passed. It’ll get you some¬ 
where tonight where you’ll be safe. I’ve got 
to turn off in a minute or run into more 
trouble.” 

Gretchen hesitated a moment. 

But he could not wait. “Got to hurry! 
Good-by 1” 

“Good-by.” 

Gretchen was at the side of the road. The 
old car roared down the road. Then it 
turned off, and the lights disappeared. 

The bus gobbled her up in a moment. 

There were only a few passengers. No 
one noticed the discovery Gretchen made 
when she sat down. The edge of her coat 
was wet. It did not show much, because 
of the color of her suit. But when she 
touched it, it stained her white handkerchief 
a fresh bright red. 

She guessed why he had dropped her; but 
there was nothing she could do about it now. 

There was nothing anyone could do about 
it. Everett sat leaning over the wheel of 
a big battered touring-car that was churning 
uselessly in a slimy ditch alongside a narrow 
dirt road. The wheels kept on revolving for 
an hour or more. Then the gasoline ran out. 

“'T'HE next time I take you along for a 

A drive-away, I don’t,” Bud Starbird told 
his charming sister at breakfast two morn¬ 
ings later. “You not only lose one perfectly 
good car, but besides that you ruin your 
eyes crying around all the time, and tell me 
a pack of fish stories about a big fight in 
the woods. There aint a damn’ thing about 
it in the papers.” 

Gretchen knew that well enough. She had 
scanned every inch of the Grand Rapids and 
Chicago journals. Not a word about any¬ 
thing—not even of a young man found dead 
in an automobile along the road. 

“If there’s anything in it at all,” Bud de¬ 
cided wisely, “it must havedbcen a scrap be¬ 
tween bootleggers and hi-jackers, and they 
buried their own dead. I’d like to have 
been there, though,” he added wistfully. 
Apparently he did believe part of her story, 
anyhow. 

Gretchen lost eight pounds in six weeks. 
Her recipe is not practicable for over-devel¬ 
oped ladies, however, because it came from 
worrying herself sick. 

“Funny bird came into the garage yester¬ 
day,” Bud told her one morning at break¬ 
fast. Gretchen had taken to early rising 
recently. “Wanted me to get the .names of 
everybody who had bought a Marquette 
this season. Came from Chicago in a plane 
and said he’d be back Saturday for the dope. 
Headed for Canada, he said.” 

Gretchen sat very still. It might be—and 
yet it scarcely seemed as if that man could 
be alive. 

And even if it were he, there was no 
chance that he would find her. She had not 
bought a Marquette that season—or any 
other season, for that matter. 

But Saturday came after two days and 
nights of indecision. What should she do? 
It was absurd to let her hopes and her heart 
dwell on a man who was probably a 
criminal. 

Then on Saturday she knew that it did 
not make any difference. She borrowed her 
brother’s car before he was up and drove 
out to the airport. 
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The revolving lights were still circling the 
sky. A mail-plane came and scurried away. 
A flight of an army test-patrol landed for 

It was broad daylight. The men about 
the hangars disappeared. It was breakfast¬ 
time, and nothing was expected. 

But a look-out somewhere sighted a 
strange sail. Some of the mechanics came 
out. Gretchen, parked near the office, could 
hear them talking. 

“Visitor, I guess. None of the regulars is 
up.” 

It sounds like a—” 

‘Oh, it’s that guy that was in here 
Wednesday. Pipe the sunflower on his 
belly?” 

Overhead the stiff-winged bird circled cau¬ 
tiously for a landing and finally swooped 
down in a cloud of dust and headed up into 
the wind. 

The pilot got out and stretched his legs. 

“Give the controls the o.nce-over,” he ad¬ 
monished the mechanics, “but don’t touch 
the motor. She’s running like a sewing ma¬ 
chine, and—what the hell is that ?” 

“What’s what?” 

They all listened. 

“Toot—too-oo-oot—toot!” said an elec¬ 
tric horn, somewhere. “Toot—too-oo-oot— 

t! Toot—too-oo-oot—toot!” 

‘A call for help,” muttered the aviator. 

‘No, it aint. That’s just an automobile 
squawkin’,” explained one of the men dis¬ 
dainfully. 

“Wrong again, old-thner,” declared the 
grinning visitor. “That’s the voice of an 
angel calling for assistance.” 

“Oh, all right. We’ll see what we can 

.” The mechanics started to accompany 

“No, you wont. You boys hold this fly¬ 
ing horse on the ground for a minute! I aim 
to furnish all the help that will be needed.” 

HUSBANDS ARE 
BORN 

(Continued, from page 63) 

“Can you imagine how I’d look in a 
Dickens’ get-up?” Lemoyne asked mildly. 

She gave that terrible little laugh of hers. 
‘Yes,” she said, “I can imagine exactly. You’d 
ye a scream.” 

The fight, Dan told himself, was on. “Oh, 
gad,” Lemoyne interrupted finally, “let’s 
have a peaceful dinner at least the first night 
the children are home.” Mrs. Lemoyne had 
bitten her thin, beautifully painted lips in 
abused silence. It shot through Dan: “Will 
Fenella ever be like her mother?” He put 
the thought away as disloyal. 

They had been asked to his mother’s, next 
evening. But Fenella was anxious to have a 
meal in her own apartment besides the cocoa- 
breakfasts. She rang Dan up at the office 
to tell him. “I want to cook for you all by 
myself tonight,” she said sweetly. For just 
an instant he wanted to grin at the grim 
shadow of Terry standing beside him. “I’ve 
just phoned your mother we wouldn’t be 
there.” 

But that hurt a little. She became in¬ 
stantly defensive. “Well, Dan, isn’t it nat¬ 
ural I’d want to start housekeeping in my 
darling little flat? I should think most hus¬ 
bands would be glad I felt that way.” 

She was like a child playing house. “Of 
course dear, all your husbands are glad,” he 
told her. He hated to disappoint his mother, 
though. “When will we go up?” he asked. 

“Oh, I told your mother we’d ring her 
up when we could come,” Fenella’s voice 
came easily over the wire. “We can’t to¬ 
morrow night, because we’re going to the 
Evans’, nor the next because it’s our anni¬ 
versary—eight weeks since we were married. 
Isn’t it wonderful, sweetie?” He hoped the 
office operator wasn’t listening. Fenella was 
saying: “And Danny, you know you said 
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we’d always celebrate that by dinner down¬ 
town with just us. Your mother said any 
night we could come would suit her.” She 
sensed his hurt. “I’m going to have her up 
with my mother to tea some afternoon soon. 
I want her to see my apartment just as soon 
as I have everything right.” 

“Fine, dear.” “Her” apartment. Oh, but 
Terry hadn’t known what he was talking 
about. Why shouldn’t it be “her” apart¬ 
ment? She was the one in it all day—or at 
least such parts of the day as she wasn’t at 
luncheons and bridge parties and teas or 
shopping or at the Lemoynes’. 

T HE two mothers did come to tea, and 
Fenella told him in her happy way what 
fun she had getting it. He gathered there 
were more cocktails than tea. But there was 
some tea too. “And I had rum with it,” 
Fenella reported. “My tea-cart looked lovely, 
too.” And she told him his mother had 
said nothing when she and Mrs. Lemoyne 
had smoked the dear little silk-tipped ciga¬ 
rettes together afterward. “I’m sure she liked 
my apartment, sweetie,” said Fenella. “She 
said everything was lovely and I don’t be¬ 
lieve she noticed we had put away your 
grandmother’s candlesticks.” 

Knowing his mother, he knew she had 
noticed. “What a sport she is!” he thought. 
When were they going there to dinner? 

“Next week some night. I’ll surely man¬ 
age next week.” 

The Lemoynes dropped in often in the 
evening; they were just five blocks away, 
and a couple of times when Fenella's after¬ 
noon engagements made her late, she stayed 
at the Lemoynes’ to dinner. She would leave 
a little note between the lamps on the living- 
room table for Dan to come on. “I used 
Mother’s car again this afternoon,” she 
would whisper as she kissed him in the 
Lemoyne hall. “She called to me to come 
in. They do miss me so with Gloria still 
away. And I don't want to be selfish in 

my happiness.It’s such a relief not to 

have to get dinner,” she told him on the 
next occasion. “I’m not used to housekeeping, 
you know. I do get terribly tired.” And she 
would smile bravely. A brave wife is a hus¬ 
band’s proudest possession; Dan would kiss 
her in quick compunction. 

And now Gloria was coming home. “She 
always thought I’d never marry a poor 
man,” Fenella told Dan brightly. “She 
thought because her old Sam has millions 
I’d want the same. But I showed her, didn’t 
I? You must be terribly sweet to me when 
she’s around—I wont have her feeling sorry 

for me.I’m going to give my first 

dinner-party my birthday night,” Fenella 
reported to Dan later. “Just Mother and 
Dad and Gloria and her Sam. They get 
in that morning. And I want everything 
perfect.” 

She began planning a week ahead: escar¬ 
gots for the hors d’oeuvres, coffee in the liv¬ 
ing-room later in the little silver cups the 
Taylors had given her. “Why don’t you 
make it just a family dinner without all this 
fuss?” Dan inquired mildly. 

She looked at him from astonished blue 
eyes. “Why, I am,” she said sharply. “But 
you don’t want Gloria to think we live like 
pigs, do you?” 

Mrs. Lemoyne was bright with suggestions. 
Dan wished she wouldn’t treat Fenella as if 
she were still a child playing with doll dishes. 
His wife could manage things if they would 
let her alone! “Have a caterer come in,” 
advised Mrs. Lemoyne. “Why don’t you do 
that now, Fenella? Well, then, I’ll send 
Suki over. You simply can’t do everything. 
Don’t be ridiculous.” 

Dan regarded her deeply, her beautifully 
touched-up lips with their thin thread of 
haughty smile. “What sort of wine are you 
serving?” she persisted. “What? Oh, non¬ 
sense, Gloria will expect wine. Remember, 
she’s just come back from a year in Europe.” 



W OMEN who have had the advantage of 
medical advice already realize the im¬ 
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times its own weight in moisture. The fact 
that you can so easily dispose of it makes a 
great difference to women. And a new treat¬ 
ment renders it softer, fluffier than you thought 
possible. 
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After her mother had gone, Fenella said: 
“Now, darling, Mother’s right. You’ll have 
to get some champagne. Where? I’m sure 
I don’t know. But you’ll simply have to. I 
wont ask Father for any of his. I don’t 
want him to think my husband can’t get me 
what I want.” 

Neither did Dan. Obediently he began 
thinking of ways and means to champagne. 
He pondered over them—and other things— 
at the office where he pounded out the star 
story of the day. 

Writing had become hard work, somehow. 
He had to work for the keenness and pace 
in his stories that had once come easily as 
they matched his enthusiasm for what he 
was doing. But there were so many other 
things on his mind now. The hundred and 
twenty-five a week was so much less than 
it used to be! The urge to get at his novel 
was so constant it became almost trouble¬ 
some, and there seemed no way at all of 
beginning it. He couldn’t lock himself away 
from Fenella in the evenings. He needed the 
money it might bring, too, and over and 
above that he needed something greater: the 
admiration he thought she would give him 
if he could create a book; for of all things, 
a man wants most the admiration of the 
woman he loves. It had been the romance 
surrounding his work that had captured her 
at first; Dan knew that. 

TAAN decided to get Fenella a wrist-watch 
for her birthday. She had smashed her 
last one during the honeymoon. He remem¬ 
bered how gay and charming he had thought 
her when she flung the splinters of it down 
the canon in Colorado. But lately he had 
wondered if it wouldn’t have been even 
more charming to have saved the pieces. 

He went deeply into his depleting bank 
account for the champagne, and for the 
watch too, a tiny platinum-coated affair on 
a slender silver ribbon. 

They were dining at the Lemoyncs’, and 
he planned to slip the watch beneath her 
plate when they were at breakfast the next 
morning alone. It made a hard and satis¬ 
factory little lump in his waistcoat pocket. 
But Fenella held up a white little wrist for 
his inspection when he stepped into the Le- 
moyne library, and he saw a glittering dia¬ 
mond bauble. “Isn’t it darling?” she 
demanded. “From Mother and Dad. They 
knew I needed a watch. Look! You can 
hardly see the time, there’re so many stones.” 

“Lot better to have given you a check,” 
said old Lemoyne brusquely. 

“Please,” Mrs. Lemoyne suggested, eye¬ 
brows riding high, “please try not to be 
mundane. I think Fcnella’s entitled to a 
few pretty things.” She looked with pas¬ 
sionate disapproval at Dan’s gray-trousered 
legs. Damn it, he knew the suit needed 
pressing, but Fenella had forgotten to send 
it, and his other one was worse than this. 

“It’s gorgeous,” he said, fingering the 
watch and trying to make his voice shine. 
Now what would he do with his? What 
would he say next morning when he had 
nothing to give Fenella? 

“I got you something but it wasn’t ready,” 
he lied as he took her in his arms at the 
breakfast-table. 

“Oh,” said Fenella. She looked like a dis¬ 
appointed kid, he thought. He was miserable. 

But he simply couldn’t bring out his cheap 
little watch, could he? She was wearing 
the other as she poured the cocoa. He 
would fly around at noon and exchange his 
thing for something else, something beauti¬ 
ful. He would, if it took all his bank 
balance! Heaven forbid a big story broke. 
“I’m sorry,” he muttered. 

“Why—that’s—all-right,” she said slowly, 
handing him the hated cocoa. 

“Oh, darling, I love you so. I—” he 
began unhappily. What was happening to 
them? They were a million miles apart 
I across the narrow breakfast-table. 
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“Yes, I know. Please get home early to¬ 
night. You have to dress, you know. Sam 
always does.” 

“How can you if you’re going to be in 
the kitchen?” He wished her sister and the 
rich helpmate had stayed in Europe. 

“I’ll just have to manage, that’s all. 
Gloria knows I married a poor man. Mother 
told her.” She would! “You’ll have to stop 
for the ices on the way home. For heaven’s 
sake, don’t forget. At Monty’s. They’re 
ordered.” 

“Don’t worry yourself into a frazzle,” he 
begged at the door. He thought fleetingly of 
the pleasant, easy dinners at his mother’s, 
when his sister Peggy and her husband came 
on from Duluth. “It’s just your family, you 
know. They wont expect so much.” 

“Well, I guess my family’s as important 
as anyone,” flared Fenella. “I guess I want 
to have everything in my apartment nice 
for them.” 

“Yes, yes,” he murmured against her hair. 

“Sam’s bringing home an imported motor 
for Gloria,” she said out of nothing. “Well, 
good-by. Be sure to get home early. I have 
a million things to do.” 

When he arrived at the office the chief 
was up in the air. “Your stuff yesterday 
was rotten,” that excited gentleman told Dan 
with that straightforwardness that was some¬ 
times fascinating and sometimes not. “Are 
you losing your punch?” he inquired forcibly. 

Between editions Dan slipped down to the 
corner to phone his bride about sending out 
his suit for pressing. 

“Gloria’s here,” she interrupted him ex¬ 
citedly. “Oh, Dan, you never saw so many 
lovely things in your life! She brought home 
the most ravishing clothes and thousands of 
hats. She’s going to give me my choice of 
everything. Sam even brought something for 
you. Wait a minute.” There was brief 
silence over the wire. “Oh, Mother wants to 
know if you remembered to get some new 
dress ties. She said you told her you 
meant to.” 

He hung up savagely. He could see Mrs. 
Lemoyne putting the questions, eyebrows rid¬ 
ing, in that well-bred drawl of hers. Why 
should she be concerned whether or not 
he bought dress ties for himself ? 

He selected a pin for Fenella, set primly 
in three diamonds that looked quite large 
until he left the shop. He hoped she’d like 
it. Stealing another glance at it on the way 
to Monty’s for the ices, he discovered the 
stones had shrunk amazingly. 

H E wanted to take little Fenella in his 
arms and make her understand it was 
the best he could do, and that some day 
when the novel was written— Her voice 
broke in like breaking china before he had 
the box out of his pocket. 

“Dan! You’ve put those ices on my liv¬ 
ing-room table, and look at the mess you’ve 

He had indeed. A pinkish trickle went in 
sickening little rivers down the mahogany 
and onto the Chinese rug the Lemoynes had 
supplied. 

Fenella stood looking, half dressed, her 
fair hair springing in an aura from her hot, 
angry face. “I’ve worked and worked this 
livelong day to have things right. I’ve lis¬ 
tened to Gloria talk for hours and said no 
when Mother begged me to have Suki over 
to help. I broke one of the service plates 
the Floyds gave me. I’ve done everything 
alone—and you come home and make every- 

“Why—why—I’m sorry. I’ll clean it up.” 
He got down on his knees before the table 
penitently. 

“Dan 1 Don’t you dare use my tea towel. 
It’s the only clean one I have left. Oh, 
how horrid! You’ve used your handker¬ 
chief.” 

His voice came evenly. “Where shall I 
put the ices, Fenella?” 
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“In my ice-box, of course. Don’t upset 
my salad.” 

‘You’d better get dressed,” he reminded 
her quietly. 

“I will. I haven’t a thing to put on but 
my old trousseau things. But it doesn't make 
any difference. I’ll have to be in and out of 
that terrible hot kitchen anyhow. I’ll be 
there all the rest of my life. And you’ll 
keep coming home to mess things up when 
I’ve worked all day— Dan! Will you hang 
up your coat? I’ve told you and told you 
to hang it in the hall closet when you 

“I can only do one thing at a time, 
Fenella.” 

“You never do the right thing, then. 
You’ve tracked the rug, too. How can I 
have things right in my apartment with you 

He looked at the tracks on the Chinese 
rug,—“her” rug,—at his wife, from her to the 
lamps and lamps and lamps,—“her” lamps,— 
at the ridiculous tapestried chairs some one 
had sent her as wedding gifts. He looked at 
her new diamond wrist-watch, at her pearls 
glowing against her white throat. Every¬ 
thing was precious and expensive and hers! 

“I’m sorry,” he said slowly. “1 guess I 
don’t belong here. You have your dinner in 
your apartment, Fenella. I’ll have mine 
somewhere else.” 

“You’ll what? You’ll disgrace me some 
more before my family, will you? You’ll 
make them feel sorrier for me than ever be¬ 
cause I’ve married you 1 You’ll leave me 
when I’ve worked all day to have things 
right—” She darted to the telephone. What 
was she going to do ? He heard her give the 
Lemoyne number. He stepped toward her. 
“Don’t, Fenella. Don’t drag your family 
into this. I’m sorry I said that about going 
off. This is between you and me.” 

Her voice going into the transmitter in¬ 
terrupted him crisply. “Hello, Mother! 

Mother, Dan’s just come home. Oh, 

horrid. I’m not going to have any dinner 
tonight. He says he’s going to have his 
somewhere else. What?” She paused. Dan 
watched her miserably. “All right.” She 
hung up the receiver and turned. “Father 
says you wait till he gets here.” She flung 
to the bedroom and slammed the door. 

H E stood in the little hall for a minute; 

then he went slowly to the living-room 
table and took the tiny box with its three 
insignificant diamonds from his pocket. He 
was afraid to look at it again for fear they 
had shriveled to nothing. He laid it gently 
on the table where the ices had begun havoc. 
Then he went to her door. “Fenella,” he 
called softly. There was no answer. “Fe¬ 
nella.” He waited. So she wouldn’t answer 
him! All right. She couldn’t treat him like 
this. He had some rights. 

He plunged into his top coat savagely and 
banged the hall door on his own account. 
He wouldn’t wait for her father as if he 
were a little boy about to be lectured for 
misdeeds 1 

But he saw old Lemoyne stepping from his 
car at the curb as he reached the down¬ 
stairs door. He was in for it now. 

He felt Lemoyne’s hand on his shoulder. 
“Well, what’s this all about?” the older man 
demanded. 

“I don’t know, sir. I’m sorry Fenella 
telephoned you.” 

Lemoyne tapped the pavement with his 
neatly shod foot. He wore expensive, cus¬ 
tom-made shoes, Dan noticed; he’d always 
wanted a pair. “No,” Lemoyne,said at last, 
“Fenella shouldn’t have telephoned. Well, 
what about it? Have you reached the part¬ 
ing of the ways?” 

Dan started. What did the old fellow 
mean? “She’s my wife, sir,” said Dan. “I 
don’t understand you.” 

The old man laughed. “That’s right, boy, 
that’s the spirit. Don’t ever go to forget¬ 


ting she’s your wife. As such, she’s got to 
be humored.” 

Dan regarded him curiously. He had ex¬ 
pected her father to jump on him. What 
was he saying? 

“Being her father, naturally I’ll take her 
part, right or wrong, if it comes to a break. 
But from the standpoint of just another 
husband, I—well, I understand. I’ve lived 
with her mother for twenty-four years.” 

“Yes, sir,” Dan said respectfully. For the 
first time he realized a definite liking and 
admiration for his father-in-law. 

“Women,” old Lemoyne went on thought¬ 
fully, “are the devil. They’ve got to be 
handled. Or, I’ll amend that. In all part¬ 
nerships, one person has to handle the other. 
In marriage, it’s my experience that the 
woman gets the bulk of consideration—not 
because she’s the weaker as the popular tra¬ 
dition has it, my boy, but because she’s the 
stronger! I don’t want Fenella’s marriage 
to turn out like—well, like her father’s.” He 
said that grimly. “It isn’t a fifty-fifty thing, 
the way the optimists say. One is always 
the giver, and the other always the taker.” 

Vague memories stirred in Dan. Why, 
that was what Terry used to say 1 

“Fenella’s got stuff in her. She’s my 
daughter,” Lemoyne went on. “But she’s her 
mother's daughter too. I wouldn’t have let 
you have her, Dan, if I hadn’t believed you’d 
make her happier than I have her mother. 
I figured you probably had the makings of 
a better husband than I had,” he confessed, 
smiling. 

“Born to be a husband,” Dan broke in. 

“What?” 

“Oh, I had a friend that used to say that,” 
Dan explained. “I think, sir, he’d say that 
you were made into a husband out of the 
raw material.” 

T EMOYNE laughed a little. “I didn’t 
think anyone would ever catch on to 
that,” he murmured. So that was the pri¬ 
vate joke on himself he carried around, Dan 
reflected. 

“Fenella’s not like Gloria,” Lemoyne went 
on. “Gloria’s a giver. She gives to that poor 
little rich whippersnapper—you’d be sur¬ 
prised.” His voice sank to a whisper. “I 
don’t like him,” he said. “You’re worth two 
of him. Come on. Let’s go up. The others 
will be along in a minute. What? Oh, 
Fenella’s all right by this time. First spat, 
isn’t it ? She's hanging over her roasted 
goose by now, wondering where you are.” 
They turned and mounted the stairs. A 
thousand thoughts whirled through Dan’s 
head. Giving and taking .... husbands 
that were made and husbands that are born. 
.... What a regular fellow Lemoyne was! 

"Sam’s father wants an advertising man¬ 
ager for his funny breakfast-food,” the older 
man told him suddenly. “I told him you 
were just the chap to do it.” 

Breakfast-food! “But I like my own 
job 1” Dan cried. The newspaper office— 
smashing in with a big story; the chief keep¬ 
ing him on his toes. And his novel—his 
novel. “I like my own job 1” 

“Yes, I know. But you love Fenella. It’ll 
all fly out of the window—love, I mean, 
unless you give her more than you are giv¬ 
ing her now. Don’t look so tragic, boy. 
That’s life—and marriage. Giving up, you 

“Yes sir,” Dan mumbled. 

“I tried to warn you when you asked me 
for her. Only you never thought it’d 
amount to this, did you ? It’s your job that 
you say you like—or Fenella that you say 
you love. I know.” 

“I see.” Dan was trying to think, to 
patch together all that was back of the 
words. “I see.” Was he winning or losing? 

They were at the apartment door now, 
“her” apartment. “Oh, by the way,” said 
Lemoyne smoothly, “I’m taking her mother 
to the Orient for a bit. She’s always wanted 
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Sleepless Nights 

How to End Them Without Drugs 

—All Day Energy Tomorrow 



Over 20,000 doctors endorse this natural way to healthful sleep—Because Ovaltine is not a drug but a 
uniquefood-drink; that brings instant all-night sleep and builds up tremendous energy for the next day. 

Accept 3-Day Test—Not a Medicine; 

A Swiss Discovery Millions are Using 


to go. It’ll sort of give you and Fenella a 
chance to work out things alone.” There 
was a twinkle in his eye. “Always have 
something in reserve, Dan, to play on. Mrs. 
Lemoyne’s wanted to go to the Orient for 
years. I kept that card out of the pack to 
play when the game seemed lost. I think 
it’ll help to win your game for you now. 
Mine? Oh, well, I’ve had some fun watch¬ 
ing Mrs. Lemoyne take in her little tricks. 
That’s something worth cultivating too, my 
boy: learning to smile when your women¬ 
folks go about their business.” 

They stood before the closed door. In the 
moment’s quiet, Dan’s boyhood slipped away 
forever. He was being swept into the Le¬ 
moyne circle With a vengeance, into its life, 
even into its business! “Most men,” said 
Lemoyne, “start out wanting to be Arctic 
explorers or artists or something like that, but 
most of them just settle into being husbands. 
Good thing too, I guess.” 

“Husbands?” Dan repeated. “Why—” 
He clutched at the idea that flashed to him 
in sudden, perfect clarity. “Husbands—why, 
nothing’s better than being the husband to the 
woman you adore.” 

Lemoyne looked at him queerly for a mo¬ 
ment. "Why, yes, certainly," he said. 

D AN became an enormously successful ad¬ 
vertising manager of the Sandow Break¬ 
fast Food Company. He thought, dreamed, 
talked breakfast-food; he even ate it. His 
mind became consumed—all that part of it 
not consumed by Fenella—with rates and 
circulation figures, the value of color print¬ 
ing as over and above the chaste black and 
white; and in five years the most important 
battle of his life was trying to get a clear 
million dollars as annual appropriation for 
expenditure. Paris lay waiting for him now 
as the place he intended billboarding with 
the largest electric sign ever seen in that 
capital—must get over there some time soon. 
He and some of the fellows down at the 
Advertising Club were talking of a junket 
there next year. Of course Fenella’s gowns 

were mostly from Paris now. 

“Dan, come up and hear Junior’s prayers,” 
Fenella called, and obediently he put down 
the evening paper and went up to the nurs¬ 
ery, a room contrived from Fenella’s old one, 
since they were living in the Lemoyne house 
until their own new one was finished. As 
Fenella had said, “Mother’s always traveling 
since poor Father died, so we might as well 
use the old place.” Of course, some of her 
inheritance was going into their place. “At 
last I’ll have something as good as Gloria’s,” 
Fenella remarked. 

Junior made a serious business of praying. 
Dan watched this small replica of himself 
with something especially reserved for Junior 
stirring within him. “And let Daddy get the 
money for the ’prop’ashun,” Junior impro¬ 
vised sturdily. Something caught in Dan’s 
subconsciousness— “No, no. I don’t want 
him to think things like that. There’s some¬ 
thing better—” But as he and Fenella 
handed the child over to the nurse, who was 
so much less real than her own starched 
apron, he had forgotten to wonder what was 
better. “He’s a chip off the old block,” he 
told Fenella proudly. 

“Yes,” she answered absently. “What are 
you going to do now before the Evans come 
for bridge?” 

“Why, I thought I’d drop a line to my 
sister. Haven’t written for ages. Shame.” 

“Do that tomorrow night, will you? I 
want you to straighten out my check-book.” 

He was in the midst of the straightening— 
dear Fenella simply couldn’t add—when Suki 
called him to the telephone. 

“Who is it? Terry?” Dan repeated the 
name before it settled into the likeness of his 
absent friend. Then— “Terry!” he cried 
gladly. “For the Lord’s sake, when did you 
get back to God’s country? When are we 
going to see you?” He waited. “Thursday 
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night? Just a minute until I ask my wife. 
—Fenella,” he called, “is it all right to make 
an engagement Thursday?” 

Fenella’s voice came back, cool and soft. 
“With whom, Dan?” 

“Terry. You remember. That chap I 
used to know down on the paper.” 

“Oh! Well, we’re going to the Bakers’ 
dance, but we don’t have to leave until ten 

“Shall I,” Dan muffled the transmitter, 
“shall I ask him to dinner?” 

“I’m sure I don’t care. He’s your friend, 
not mine.” 

D AN felt sorry for Terry from the moment 
he entered Thursday in an inauspicious 
business suit. He hoped Fenella would over¬ 
look it. He tried to make things easier for 
Terry. He waved a hand at his own stiff 
white bosom. “We’re going out later,” he 
explained. 

But Terry was quite at his ease. 

“Heard you wrote a book or something,” 
Dan, alive to his hostship, contributed geni¬ 
ally with the consomme. “Did you read it, 
Fenella?” 

Fenella, her eye on the butler, said ,no. 

“She belongs to some sort of club or other 
that sends all the best-sellers around regu¬ 
larly once a month,” Dan added proudly. 

“Oh,” said Terry cheerfully. “Mine wasn’t 
a best-seller.” 

“Well, too bad. Better luck next time.” 
Dan was working hard at friendliness. He 
supposed Terry was contrasting his lonely 
state with his own. He kept glancing with 
satisfaction at Fenella in her new gown of 
dull gold. “What was the book about?” 
“Abyssinia.” 

“Abyssinia? Oh. Not on our mailing list, 
I’m afraid. You know it’s amazing, though, 
Terry, how some of those uncivilized coun¬ 
tries appreciate the Sandow Breakfast Food. 
We’ve agencies in China, India, Porto Rico. 
In practically every key city, I might say.” 


The talk centralized around breakfast- 
food, and finally Fenella. She had developed 
a trick, Terry discovered in the living-room, 
of letting her slipper slip from her heel, and 
the slipper conspired with her frequently and 
slipped entirely to the floor. Three times 
Dan went on his knees to retrieve it—ador¬ 
ingly. Once he looked up at Terry. 

“Never married, have you, Terry? You 
don’t know what you’re missing.” 

“No,” said Terry. “No. I believe I pre¬ 
fer a transient hostess in the cabaret of my 
emotions.” 

Dan looked swiftly at Fenella. What a 
thing to say before the little woman! But 
Fenella was gazing at Terry with a strange 
glow in her eyes. Dan rose uneasily. 

Terry declared he must go. 

“Well, see you again. We must get to¬ 
gether. Talk over the old times.” Dan held 
out his hand in farewell. 

“I’m afraid not. I’m off again. Where? 
Oh, back in Brazil this time. A little expe¬ 
dition of my own. Good-by.” 

Dan turned to Fenella, apologies on his 
tongue for this rugged, lean man whom the 
sun of far places had touched and warmed. 
“Trouble with Terry is,” he began, “he 
hasn’t grown any, if you know what I mean. 
He’s just the same. Isn’t natural; a man 
ought to develop, take his place and respon¬ 
sibilities in the world.” 

Fenella said nothing. 

“I expect he’s never played eighteen holes 
of golf in his life.” 

“How could he—in Abyssinia?” Fenella 
asked sharply. And suddenly she was weep¬ 
ing. Women fall in love with a man for 
what he is, and when they have made him 
into what they think he should be, they’re 
often disappointed. 

Terry, striding briskly along in the dark¬ 
ness was thinking: “A born husband—just 
a born husband!” And his mind turned 
quickly to the rims of the world waiting for 
him. 
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DANDRUFF 

A Sure Way to End It 

There is one sure way that never fails to re¬ 
move dandruff completely, and that is to dissolve 
it. Then you destroy it entirely. To do this, 
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glossy, silky and soft, and look and feel a hun¬ 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store, 
and a four ounce bottle is all you will need. 

This simple remedy has never been known to 
fail. 


“That is all, Mrs. Endicott.” 

“You don’t believe me.” 

“Frankly, I don’t.” 

Mrs. Endicott’s expression hardened per¬ 
ceptibly—whether from bitterness or from 
some sudden private determination, it was 
difficult to say. 

“Does being detained as a material wit¬ 
ness prohibit me from getting out of bed 
and dressing?” she said. 

“Not at all. In fact it is essential that 
you do so. You see, we detain our mate¬ 
rial witnesses in jail.” 

He heard again, as he had heard it earlier 
in the night, the muted echo of brass bells 
in her voice. “If you will leave me, then, 

“Just as soon as I have searched the 

“For what?” 

“For a revolver, Mrs. Endicott.” 

Mrs. Endicott closed her eyes. She turned 
on her side and faced the wall. Lieutenant 
Valcour conducted his search with the thor¬ 
oughness and speed born of experience. In 
the room, in the room's cupboard, in the 
various drawers, beneath the different pieces 
of furniture, there was no gun to be discov¬ 
ered. He took a dressing-gown and placed it 
on the bed. 

“Put this on, please, Mrs. Endicott. I 
want to search the bed.” 

She did so, without either comment or 
objection. She went to the window and 
stared unseeingly at the breaking day. 

Lieutenant Valcour removed the spread, 
and with a pencil roughly outlined the damp 
spot where the narcotic had been spilled. 
Then he folded the spread and tucked it 
under one arm. The rest of the bedclothes, 


the mattress, the pillows, concealed no gun. 
He walked to the door. 

“I will send your maid to you, Mrs. Endi¬ 
cott, if you wish.” 

She continued to stare through the win¬ 
dow, and to present her back to him. She 
said nothing. He tried to catch the sugges¬ 
tion in her pose. It wasn’t a gesture of 
petty rudeness, or angry spite; nor was it 
by any means suggestive of despair or fear. 
He went outside and closed the door. 

And as he crossed the corridor to Endi¬ 
cott’s room it occurred to him with shock¬ 
ing clearness that, in spite of the idea’s seem¬ 
ing absurdity, her pose had suggested a very 
definite mood of positive exaltation. 


Chapter Twenty-four — 4:41 a. m. 

“W E LL,” Lieutenant Valcour said, as he 
joined Dr. Worth in Endicott’s room, 
“what do you think now?” 

Dr. Worth was finished with bewilder¬ 
ments. In spite of the camel’s-hair robe 
swathing him, he had recaptured to an im¬ 
pressive extent his air of dignity. 

“Lieutenant,” he said, “I think that my 
services are no longer required in this house. 
With your permission, I shall dismiss the 
two nurses and go home.” 

“Why, certainly, Doctor, if you wish. The 
prosecuting attorney will probably require 
your testimony to secure an indictment and 
later on at the trial, but I’m sure he will 
bother you just as little as possible. We 
realize how annoying any court work is to 

“I shall be glad to testify whenever re- 
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“Will you also let me know where to keep 
in touch with the two nurses? Their testi¬ 
mony will be needed, too.” 

Dr. Worth stated the name and address 
of the Nurses’ Home at which Miss Vickers 
and Miss Murrow could always be reached, 
and Lieutenant Valcour wrote them down in 
his notebook. 

“Would it bother you very much, Lieuten¬ 
ant, to let Mrs. Endicott know that I have 
gone, when you see her?” 

“Not at all, Doctor.” 

“I doubt whether she will require my 
services again.” He paused for a moment 
at the door. “That woman, sir, is of iron.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder, Doctor. At any rate 
she is pretty thoroughly encased in metal. 
I’ll send Cassidy along with you to pass you 
and the nurses by O’Brian down at the door. 
No one can leave the house, you see, with¬ 
out permission.” 

“Thank you, Lieutenant. Good-by.” 
“Good-by, Doctor, and thanks for all 
your assistance. Cassidy, come back after 
you’ve seen the Doctor out, and stay in the 
corridor. I’ll call when I need you.” 

“Yes sir.” 

T HE door closed, and Lieutenant Valcour 
was alone. With a persistence that was 
becoming annoying, the same curious feeling 
of lurking danger crept out at him from the 
room’s stillness. 

He went over to the chair before the flat- 
topped desk and sat down. There was that 
drawer filled with disordered papers to be 
gone through. He removed the drawer and 
emptied it of its contents by the simple ex¬ 
pedient of turning it upside down onto the 
top of the desk. 

There were, mixed up among bills and re¬ 
ceipts, a surprising number of letters from 
women. He read each one of them care¬ 
fully and felt a little sorrier, at the conclu¬ 
sion of each, for the future of the race—not 
because of any danger to its morals so 
much as to its mentality. 

He made a little group of each batch of 
notes from the same woman. One pile 
topped the list with the number of ten. 
These were signed Bebe and were addressed 
with deplorable monotony to, “My cave¬ 
man.” Endicott must have been rather an 
ass, Valcour decided, as well as a low sort 
of animal. It was all very well for Rob¬ 
erts to rave on about soldiers, and simple 
hearts, and war, and things. That’s just 
what it amounted to: raving. What if Endi¬ 
cott and, presumably, her brother had had 
simple hearts? So had guinea pigs! 

The letters were meaningless as possible 
clues to a motive. He shoved them aside. 

He watched the strengthening light of day 
as it came through the window across the 
desk before him. 

He thought of “Boheme”—dawn always 
made him think of “Boh&me”—and hummed 
a bar or two of it softly. Then he thought 
of Mrs. Endicott, and his thoughts were pas- 
telled in colors of the dawn: a woman of 
half-tones, and overlapping lacquer shades. 

It became quite clear in his mind that she 
never would have killed her husband. In 
fact, she never would have killed anybody at 
all. The belief became fixed, even in face of 
the sizable amount of evidence against her. 

He reviewed her case, in digest, as the 
prosecuting attorney might present it to a 
jury: from the very start there was that 
contrary fact of her having telephoned for 
the police. Why? On the slender grounds 
of a penciled note that might or might not 
have been a threat, and an instinctive pre¬ 
monition that her husband was in danger. 
The prosecution would point out that people 
who committed crimes which were bound 
to be shortly discovered, occasionally got in 
touch with the police in order to use the 
gesture as a premise of their innocence. 

There were her definite admissions of in¬ 
tent to kill her husband—her having left 
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her bedroom immediately upon his having 
knocked and said good-by—and her recent 
most damaging actions in regard to the nar¬ 
cotic and having been on the balcony. 

Motive ? 

The prosecuting attorney could offer a 
thousand. The most prominent ones would 
include a jealous rage at her husband’s easily 
proven peccadillos with other women, and 
her own rather significant attitude toward 
Hollander. Yes, it would be only too pos¬ 
sible for the prosecuting attorney to get a 
conviction against Mrs. Endicott, and to 
rope Hollander in as an accomplice. He’d 
want the weapon, though, to make the case 
complete—Lieutenant Valcour had forgotten 
about the weapon. He stood up, went to 
the door, and opened it. Hansen was stand¬ 
ing outside, having taken his post there until 
Cassidy should come back from letting out 
Dr. Worth and the nurses. 

“Hansen,” Lieutenant Valcour said, “I 
want you to search the back yard for a re¬ 
volver that may have been thrown there 
from the balcony. If you can’t find it, 
search the two adjoining back yards, and the 
three jn the rear as well. Don’t wake up 
the people in the other houses; just get a 
stepladder and cross the party walls.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Report to me as soon as you’ve finished, 
or find anything.” 

T IEUTENANT VALCOUR closed the 
door again. The revolver would clinch 
the case: Mrs. Endicott the principal, and 
Hollander the accomplice. What a sensation 
it would be, too 1 There were all sorts of 
sob angles: Hollander and Endicott as Da¬ 
mon and Pythias, brothers in arms during the 
war who were transformed through the vi¬ 
cious caprice of a siren into Cain and Abel. 
Or would Mrs. Endicott spatter the tabloids 
as a woman wronged, who had with a rever¬ 
sal of the usual sexes taken her just revenge 
beneath the legendary cloak of the unwritten 

It wasn’t the gun only that Lieutenant 
Valcour wanted. There was something else: 
Endicott’s hat; that was it! How did the 
person who had been caught in the cupboard 
fit in with Endicott’s hat? The answer 
came to him with the sudden clearness of 
the solution to a problem that the subcon¬ 
scious mind has been working on for some 
time. The hat was the final touch to the 
person’s disguise. And the fact would pre¬ 
suppose a woman. A man’s hat would add 
immeasurably to any disguise adopted by a 
woman. 

But which woman? And why had the hat 
been in the cupboard? 

And still there was no answer to the baf¬ 
fling question as to what had been the ob¬ 
ject of the search through Endicott’s pockets 
and his papers. There was, of course, a per¬ 
fectly plain and logically possible solution: 
the object or paper, whatever it was, had 
been found and had been carried off by the 
thief along with Endicott’s hat and the top 
button from his overcoat. And if such were 
the case, just what that object or paper 
was might never be known. 

For the fourth time since he had been 
sitting at the desk Lieutenant Valcour 
sniffed the air. There was a faint trace of 
scent—a curiously reminiscent odor—all but 
intangible, but which he was quite certain 
he had encountered in some different locality 
at some time during the night. It was only 
apparent when he sat at the desk, and the 
deduction was reached without too much 
mental labor that it must, hence, emanate 
from something connected with the desk. 
Perhaps that aperture from which he had 
pulled the drawer. 

The telephone-bell rang sharply. He drew 
the instrument to him across the top of the 
desk, and took the receiver from the hook. 

The call came, he was informed, from 
Central Office. 


Chapter T w enty - f iv e — S :0 1 a. m. 

npHE report from Central Office which 
Lieutenant Valcour received over the 
telephone contained one definitely useful 
piece of information: the person who had 
used the comb and brushes belonging to 
Endicott had been a blonde, and was either 
a man, or a woman with bobbed hair. 

And Mrs. Endicott, Lieutenant Valcour 
reflected as he hung up the receiver, had 
blonde shingled hair. 

And so, except for the shingling, did Hol¬ 
lander. 

Roberts, on the other hand, had not. 

Where, Valcour wished to know, were his 
inspiring assurances in the innocence of Mrs. 
Endicott now? Precisely where they had 
been before. His mind began to gibber. 
What was that curious scent, that trace of 
an aroma; what about Hollander’s room¬ 
mate, the young Southerner who preyed 
upon wealthy women in night clubs; had 
Endicott evidence that Hollander was mixed 
up in similar jobs, and had Hollander come 
to steal it, or silence Endicott? Rats! But 
what were Marge Mylen’s address and tele¬ 
phone number doing in Mrs. Endicott’s per¬ 
sonal directory; and why had Mrs. Endicott 
been such a stupid liar as to say she had 
seen ,no one on the balcony at the time when 
the shots were fired, when the only appar¬ 
ent place from which the shot that had 
killed Endicott could have been fired was 
the balcony? 

Valcour became conscious of a knocking 
at the door. 

“Come in,” he said. 

Cassidy opened the door. 

“There’s an old dame downstairs, Lieuten¬ 
ant, who insisted on coming in. She wants 

“Did she say who she was, Cassidy?” 

“She did. And you can believe it or not, 
sir, but her name is Molasses.” 

Lieutenant Valcour made a desperate 
clutch at his scattering reason. 

“By all means, Cassidy,” he said, “show 
Mrs. Molasses right up.” 

M adame velasquez, in the pene¬ 
trating light of early morning, was 
beyond words. The intervening hours since 
Lieutenant Valcour had left her, wigless and 
talking to herself in her stepdaughter’s 
apartment, had unquestionably been ones of 
worry. As she came into the room Lieuten¬ 
ant Valcour motioned to Cassidy to wait 
outside and close the corridor door. 

Over her black sequinned dress she had 
thrown an evening cape of blue satin edged 
with maribou, and on her wig rested a pic¬ 
ture hat trimmed with plumes. Her eyes 
ignored the details of Endicott’s room, of 
Endicott’s body stretched beneath the sheet, 
ignored everything but Lieutenant Valcour: 
the man whom she had come to see. 

“Marge is dead,” she said. Her voice still 
retained the curious qualities that made it 
appear the shadow of a scream. 

Lieutenant Valcour wearily closed his 
eyes. One other murder would truly prove 
to be the straw, with himself in the role of 
the already overladen camel’s back. 

“Sit down, Madame Velasquez,” he said, 
“and tell me how it happened.” 

Madame Velasquez spread billows of blue 
satin and maribou into an armchair. 

“I don’t know how it happened,” she said. 
“Did you find her body in the apart- 

“There aint no body.” Madame Velas¬ 
quez then added, as her brittle little eyes 
glittered with a strange sort of conviction: 
“He made away with it.” 

“Who did, Madame Velasquez?” 

“Herbert Endicott,” she said. 

For a startled moment Lieutenant Valcour 
stared sharply down curious vistas: Had 
Endicott killed Marge Mylen, perhaps hav¬ 
ing called for her just after she had written 
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that note to her mother ? . . . . He brought 
himself up shortly. Utter nonsense! Endicott 
was in this very room at the time when Marge 
Mylen must have been writing that note, 
and was himself in the process of being 
killed. 

“That isn’t possible, Madame Velasquez,” 
he said quietly. “Endicott was himself at¬ 
tacked right here at about the time your 
stepdaughter must have been writing that 
note to you. That was at seven last eve¬ 
ning—at the very moment he was to call for 
her at her apartment—and it must have 
been a little after seven when she wrote, as 
she states in the note that he hadn’t come.” 

“No matter.” Her beringed fingers flut¬ 
tered extravagantly. “I feel certain he did it, 
and I want him punished and caught.” 

“But Mr. Endicott is dead, Madame 
Velasquez.” 

“That’s what you say,” she said. 

W AS he really, Lieutenant Valcour won¬ 
dered, going mad? Who, after all, had 
identified Endicott? His wife—and that 
only by implication; his friend Hollander, 
again by implication; Roberts had seen the 
dead man’s face, but she, in common with 
all the world, was mad: Dr. Worth—what 
proof was there that Dr. Worth was Dr. 
Worth, or that the telephone number given 
him by Mrs. Endicott had been Dr. 
Worth’s? It could all have been arranged 

by some clever mob. 

“This is folly,” he said abruptly, really 
more to convince himself than the nutlike 
face peering at him from the armchair. 
What he needed was sleep—just a couple of 
hours of good sleep. “Madame Velasquez, 
that body on the bed is Herbert Endicott. 
Now tell me as lucidly as you can, please, 
just why you say that Marge is dead.” 

Her little eyes began to glitter with rage. 
“I believe she has killed herself to spite me 1 ” 
The paste jewels on her thin knotted fingers 
quivered indignantly. “She did it to make 
me suffer,” she added. “To stint me.” 

“Just so she wouldn’t have to give you 
any more money,” he suggested. 

Madame Velasquez began to weep noisily. 
“What’ll I do, Lieutenant—oh, what will I 
do?” 

He continued to regard her through lazy 

“Can’t you find somebody else to take her 
place?” he said. “Somebody else to black- 

“I aint young. It’s too 'late.” 

“Tut, tut, Madame Velasquez.” 

“No, I aint. And unless it’s a case like 
Marge’s was, such rackets take looks.” 

“But surely such an intelligent and charm¬ 
ing woman as you, Madame Velasquez,”—he 
unearthed a trowel and laid it on pretty 
thick,—“a woman of the world, surely you 
can think up other cases where the evidence 
or proof can be faked. You know very well 
that you never had any real or visible proof 
that Marge killed her husband in that canoe 
disaster, now don’t you?” 

“I did too, Lieutenant.” 

“Nonsense. If you really did, you’d have 
it with you and would show it to me.” 

She nibbled the bait slyly and refused it. 
“I wouldn’t, and I haven’t. And,” she 
said, “I want proof of that trollop’s death. 
I’ll get it if I have to drag the river my¬ 
self.” 

She jumped up and ran nervously to the 

“Then you saw her drown herself, Madame 
Velasquez?” 

“I saw nothing; but I know—I know what 
must have been—” 

She was out in the corridor and running 
for the stairs—a velvet virago in blue. 
Lieutenant Valcour ran out after her, and 
saw that Cassidy was blocking her way. 

“Ring up the wagon, Cassidy,” he di¬ 
rected, “and have her booked as a material 
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Madame Velasquez began to screech. 
“Don’t touch me—keep your dirty hands off 

“Take her downstairs, Cassidy. After 
you’ve arranged for the wagon leave her 
with O’Brian. Then go up to the house¬ 
keeper’s room and ask Mrs. Siddons if she’ll 
come down. I’ll see her in Endicott's room.” 

“Yes sir.” 

Lieutenant Valcour slowly retraced his 
steps. When he was again in Endicott’s 
room and the door shut, he felt a strong 
recurrence of that annoying sense of some 
hovering danger. He even shivered a little 
as if at some draft of cold air, and glanced 
hastily at the windows. 

But both were closed. 


Chapter Twenty-six — S:2S A. m. 

M RS. SIDDONS had not gone to bed at 
all. She remained the same amazing 
pencil done in flat planes of black that had 
left him standing with his ear pressed 
against the panels of her bedroom door. 

Lieutenant Valcour was acutely inter¬ 
ested in her attitude toward Endicott’s body. 
Her glance, the instant she entered the room, 
had flown to it surely and accurately. There 
was no sorrow, no horror or fear of the 
dead in that glance. It was wholly one of 
triumph, the satisfied gazing of some 
revenge that was removed from petty com¬ 
monplaces. 

“Several hours ago, Mrs. Siddons,” Lieu¬ 
tenant Valcour said abruptly, “you spoke 
with considerable bitterness about Mr. Endi¬ 
cott’s attitude toward the servants. I 
sha’n’t embarrass you by asking for any in¬ 
formation in detail. There are only one or 
two things that I want to know. —Are you 
listening to me, please?” 

She dragged her eyes from the daylight, 
from the white misty air from which she 
had been gathering in her thoughts the 
happy flowers of a seed long bedded in hate. 
“I am listening,” she said. 

“Then the first thing I want to know is 
this: Was there any one particular instance 
in which Mr. Endicott’s actions toward one 
of the servants were especially brutal or 
resented?” 

The coals began to glow faintly beneath 
the ash that dusted her eyes. 

“There was one very particular instance, 
Lieutenant.” 

“Recently, Mrs. Siddons?” 

“It occurred about a year ago, almost to 

“Did Mr. Endicott harm her?” 

“Yes.” 

“Here in the house?” 

“No, Lieutenant. It happened on her 
afternoon and evening out. Mr. Endicott’s 
car was parked outside at the curb. He of¬ 
fered her a ride." 

“Where is this girl now, Mrs. Siddons?” 
“She was committed last year to an in¬ 
stitution for the insane.” 
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The ash was completely gone now, and 
her eyes blazed with avenging fires. 

“But surely she brought charges, Mrs. 
Siddons?” 

“She was insane when they found her, 
Lieutenant. She was trying to die by throw¬ 
ing herself in front of a motor in Central 
Park. She has never spoken lucidly since.” 

L ieutenant valcour shrugged his 

shoulders hopelessly. There it was again: 
that wretched wave of hearsay showing its 
baffling crest above the placid sea of estab¬ 
lished fact. Rumor had had it that Marge 
Mylen had killed her husband; rumor now 
would have it about all sorts of terrible im¬ 
plications concerning Endicott, who was 
dead, and a girl who was confined in an 
insane asylum. And neither, obviously, could 
give direct testimony in accusation or de¬ 
fense. 

“What was Mr. Endicott’s story?” he 
said. 

“That he had driven her to a shop, where 
she wanted to buy something, and had left 
her there.” 

And why not? Undoubtedly Endicott 
had been the blackest sort of a sheep, but 
the case was valueless without a thousand 
illuminative lights, without a whole medical 
history of the girl’s family, for example. 

“Did you know this girl fairly well, Mrs. 
Siddons?” 

“Yes. It is my habit to know all of the 
girls in my charge here very well. It is 
my duty, as I see it, to act not only as a 
housekeeper, but as their religious mentor 
and guide.” 

“Then in the case of this girl, had she ever 
previously shown any symptoms of being 
mentally unbalanced?” 

“There were times when I thought so, yes. 
Her family, you see, was not free from the 
taint. Her grandmother, on her mother’s 
side, had been insane. That is what made 
Mr. Endicott’s actions so peculiarly detest¬ 
able, sir. She might have continued to live 
a normal, useful, happy life had he not 
shocked her so fatally.” 

And on the other hand, Lieutenant Val¬ 
cour decided, Endicott need not necessarily 
have done anything remotely of the sort. 
With such a direct strain of insanity inherent 
in her blood no outside agency whatever 
might have been needed to awaken it into 
activity. And then, he reminded himself, 
the girl had been shopping. He often won¬ 
dered why more women didn’t go mad while 
shopping. 

“Had Mr. Endicott any alibi for between 
the time he left her and until he came 

“No, Lieutenant. He said he had driven 
out a ways on Long Island along the Motor 
Parkway, and then had come back.” 

“So nothing was done about the matter 
officially.” 

“There was nothing to do.” 

“Then the only substantiated fact in the 
story is that she was seen getting into Mr. 
Endicott’s car in front of this house. I sup¬ 
pose some one did see her?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who?” 

“Mrs. Endicott saw her, Lieutenant.” 

T HERE was distinct food for thought in 
that. No matter how far-flung the 
tangents in the case appeared to be, they 
touched as a common circumference the 
enveloping influence of Mrs. Endicott. 

“Is this girl still confined at the institu¬ 
tion, Mrs. Siddons?” 

“I don’t know. There has been nothing 
saict—no communication.” 

“What was the color of her hair, Mrs. 
Siddons?” 

“Black—the deepest, prettiest black I ever 
saw. They say that opposites are attracted 
to one another, and it was so in her case.” 
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“What do you mean by that?” 

“Her husband was a blond.” 

Lieutenant Valcour caught his breath 
sharply. It fitted surprisingly well—the 
motive—the crime—the fact that the girl 
might have retained her key to the servants’ 
entrance and her husband have gotten hold 
of it. And her husband would readily 
enough have believed the talk about his 
wife and Endicott—husbands had a habit of 
doing just that. To the man’s way of 
thinking, it wouldn’t have been anything so 
ephemeral as a maternal grandmother who 
had driven his wife insane; it would have 
been Endicott. 

Madame Velasquez’s innuendoes against 
the true identity of anybody came back to 
Lieutenant Valcour with annoying force. 
What about Hollander? Hollander was a 
blond, and obviously of a different level in 
education and position from the Endicotts. 
And who had identified Hollander? No¬ 
body. Endicott and his wife were the only 
two in the house who could, and Endicott 
was dead and Mrs. Endicott had not seen 
Hollander at all, if her unbelievable state¬ 
ment were true that she had not gone out 
onto the balcony and along it to the window 
from where the shot had been fired. 

Suppose the man who had sat with Endi¬ 
cott had just been posing as Hollander but 
had been, in reality, the husband of this un¬ 
fortunate girl? Suppose he had been wait¬ 
ing outside for an opportunity to reenter 
the house, had waylaid Hollander and 
forced his errand from him, had taken his 
driver’s license and cards from him and 
had shown them to O’Brian at the door to 
gain admittance? 

■VTO—there still arose that fundamental 
question: what had the attacker been 
searching for among Endicott’s papers? 
This girl’s husband surely would have noth¬ 
ing for which to search, unless it were for 
problematic evidence of his wife’s infidelity, 
and that theory was pretty thin. 

“What became of this girl’s husband, Mrs. 
Siddons?” 

“He is a sailor on merchant vessels.” Her 
gesture vaguely encompassed the Seven Seas. 
“Where he is, or when, is as indeterminate 
as wind and tide.” 

Lieutenant Valcour did not molest her 
extravagance. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Siddons.” 

“Shall I go?” 

“If you will be so kind.' Later, perhaps, 
we will go into greater details concerning 
this poor girl’s husband.” 

Mrs. Siddons feasted her eyes for one part¬ 
ing, blinding instant on the bed. She 
stopped at the door and said: “You will 
never get them from me, Lieutenant. And I 
am the only person who knows—who even 
knows that she was married at all. She con¬ 
fided in me, and if it was her husband who 
did this thing you will never drag his name 
from my lips even if my silence should 

Her eyes became clouded and her thoughts 
confused. She wanted to say something 
magnificent, something splendidly fitting to 
the occasion which she interpreted quite sin¬ 
cerely as a divine act on the part of God, 
with that poor, frail little Maizie’s husband 

as His instrument on earth. She 

stumbled a little as she crossed the threshold, 
and made her way, sobbing futilely, back 
upstairs. 

Lieutenant Valcour stepped across the cor¬ 
ridor and rapped on the door of Mrs. Endi¬ 
cott’s room. There was no response. He 
rapped again, and still there was no response. 
He turned the knob and the door swung in- 

The room was empty. 

The conclusion of this intriguing mys¬ 
tery brings a real surprise. Watch 

for it in our next, the May, issue. 


WHEN THE 
KING COMMANDS 




P ROVOCATIVE red heels in a than in the land of castanets and 
swirl of silken skirts . . . lace mantillas, where standards of 
mantilla enhancing the charm of feminine beauty are so high.” 

coral lips and starlit eyes ... and _ , 

r . . , J Demand Tangee today! One lipstick and 

then . . . the king s own compli- rouge for all complexions. On sale every- 

mentS! where. Tangee Lipstick $1. Tangee Rouge 

This was the triumph of our own Compact 75? Tangee Crgme Rouge $1. 

. r . Also Tangee Face Powder, clinging, frag- 

Amencan danseuse, Dons Niles, rant, $1. Tangee Night Cream SI. Tangee 
commanded to dance before King Day Cream *1. Twenty-five cents more 
Alfonso of Spain! in Canada - 

Such conquests do not depend Beauty . . . for 20 Cents! 

upon skill or grace alone. Miss Twen^cent. bring, you th^mmiitur* T.ng™ Bmuij 
N iles makes no secret of her re- Dept- r“ 4,' m Th”G«rrg^w. 0 Luft k coii«ny. d in^! 
liance upon Tangee to perfect the 

charm of her personal make-up. . . 

Says she: "Never was I more . 

grateful for Tangee’s perfect help . 
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‘ Father William, etc.] 



No. 4—ALL ON A SPANISH SUNDAE 

AT Madrid little Junior Titcomb, eight-year-old son of Mr. and 
** Mrs. Ferguson J. Titcomb, decided that he wanted an ice¬ 
cream soda. 

“I want an ice-cream soda!” he announced in no still small voice. 
“You can’t have an ice-cream soda,” replied his father, Mr. 
Titcomb, who was better known in Indianapolis as “Peewee” Tit¬ 
comb, husband of the granddaughter of the Pearson Vegetable 
Tonic millions. 

“I want an ice-cream soda,” repeated 
the boy, who had taken eight prizes in 
school for unpleasantness, “and I 
want it now!” 

His voice was rising through 
whine to a howl, and his 
father, knowing that howl, 
looked uncomfortably 
around the hotel room 
for some sort of a 
weapon. 

“Now listen, Junior,” 
he pleaded, “this is 
Spain and they don’t 
have ice-cream sodas in 
Spain. And if you 
don’t behave, Papa and 
Mamma wont take you 
around the world.” 

The force of that ar¬ 
gument was somewhat 
lost on Titcomb fils. 

“I don’t want to go 
around the old world!” 
he yelled. “I want an 
ice-cream soda.” 

Peewee was seized 
with an inspiration. He 
went to the telephone. 


4ADI33 (VIA 
MA33D 301 


“If you don’t shut up,” he threatened, “I’ll call up the King!” 

Junior stopped momentarily. “What king?” he demanded. 

“The King of Spain!” replied the clever father. 

“I want an ice—” began Junior. 

Peewee lifted the receiver. 

“Royalty 4930,” he requested. And after a short pause he said: 

“Hello—Palace? I want to speak to the King. No, the King. 
Yes. Tell him it’s Mr. Titcomb—he’ll understand.” 

Father and son waited. 

“Hello—King?” said Peewee, after a moment. “Say, King, this 
is Ferguson Titcomb. Yes. Oh, just fine. How’s yourself? I 
said, ‘And the Queen?’ What? Oh, that’s too bad. I said, ‘That’s 
too bad!’ Hope it’s nothing serious. Tell her to gargle well every 
morning and cut out pastry for a while. Oh, we like it fine in 
Spain. You’ve certainly got a great country here. Of course, it 
isn’t Indianapolis, but it’s o. k. and don’t you let them change it. 

Why don’t you come on over? Oh, just me and Junior. 

Yeah. Say, listen, King—Junior wants an ice-cream soda. Yeah. 
Well, that’s what I told him. I said there weren’t any. Well, 
good-by, King. So long. Good-by.” 

Mr. Titcomb hung up and turned to his son triumphantly. 

“There!” he said. “You see?” 

The boy regarded his father through narrowed contemptuous 
eyelids. 

“I want an ice-cream soda,” he announced. 

The defense suddenly collapsed. 

“Oh, all right,” said Mr. Titcomb, reaching for his hat. “You’ll 
be saying next that I didn’t talk to the King.” 

“You didn’t,” said the son. “You had your finger on the hook 
all the time.” 

“You’re a bright boy,” remarked the father. 

“I know it,” replied the son. “Hurry up.” 

As they descended to the lobby and went out the front door of 
the hotel onto the sidewalk, Mr. Titcomb remarked: “Now if 
you’ll tell me where in Spain—” 

“Right across the street,” replied Junior, pointing. 

They crossed the street and Mr. Titcomb looked. 

“American Ice Cream Sodas,” read the sign. 

“Well,well,’’said he cheerfully,“that’s certainly one on the King!” 

(Next month, Monte Carlo or bust—or both.) 


TAMALE FRAPPE 


"Well, well," said. Mr. Titcomb, "that’s certainly one on the King!” 
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IT LOOKS EASY 

( Continued, from page 49 ) 

I’d call off that match with Strunk. There’s 
no percentage in offending a guy as impor¬ 
tant as he is in our game.” 

“This is my side of the street,” says Breeze 
coldly, “and I’ll work it as I see fit.” 

“Suit yourself,” I shrugs. “It’s your 
funeral, and I wouldn’t even come along for 
the ride. If you don’t mind, though, I’d like 
to slip you a piece of advice.” 

“What’s that?” he growls. 

“Order a steam shovel and a hydraulic 
scoop,” says I, “and take ’em along in your 
bag. A pair of blankets wouldn’t come amiss, 
either. It gets cold in those traps at night.” 

After lunch the girls go home, and out 
of sheer cussedness I wanders over to the 
first tee to see the start of the Emerson- 
Strunk imbroglio. Crouch and several other 
members are also there for the debut of the 
big scratch man from Terre Haute. 

■VTAT takes the honor on general principles 
■t ’ and lams one down the fairway for a bit 
over two hundred yards. There’s no ques¬ 
tion about the one-way pocket being a golfer. 
He plants his dogs like one, swings like one 
and follows through like a couple of ’em. 

What Breeze lacks in form he makes up 
in assurance. With a genial smile for all 
hands he steps up to the ball and without 
any preliminaries crashes into it. It’s a kick 
in the kisser for fair—a two-hundred-and- 
fifty-yard drive under any system of juris¬ 
prudence. 

“Put that in your flower-pot and water it,” 
shouts Emerson in my direction as he trips 
gayly off the tee, 

“What a sock 1” gloats Crouch. “I’d give 
everything you’ve got if he’d bring Strunk's 
hide in. Think there’s any chance?” 

“I wouldn’t be surprised,” says I. “Florida 
killed my capacity for that when it went Re¬ 
publican to vote for a Californian. We’ll see 
what’s what when they get around to the 
tenth.” 

We don’t even have to wait that long. 
About an hour after the take-off I’m in the 
locker-room chewing the pemmican with 
Crouch and others, when in stomps Strunk, 
breathing heavy, his pan twisted in anger. 

“Hello!” I exclaims. “Where’s Emerson?” 

“I don’t know,” he snarls, “and I don’t 
give a damn. You have any part in putting 
up this joke on me?” 

“What joke ?” I asks, puzzled. 

“Five handicap man!” he sneers. “Scratch 
man at Terre Haute! Could just dub 
through in an eighty ! Bah !” 

“I understood Breeze plays a good game,” 
ventures Crouch. “Doesn’t he ?” 

“The worst I ever had the misfortune to 
meet,” barks Nat. “Ten on the short first. 
Seven to get out of the trap on the second. 

Four balls in the lake on the fourth. 

Can’t we bring any decent players to this 
club? Just riffraff, riffraff—” 

“Who’s a riffraff?” I cuts in with a yelp. 
I’m the only guy that has the privilege of in¬ 
sulting Breeze, and besides, I’ve got a cargo 
of pre-the-next-war aboard. “If you don’t 
like this club, why don’t you take your 
stuffed cat and go elsewhere?” 

“I started Bayview,” shouts Strunk, “and 
no third-rate delicatessen jobber’s going to get 

“You two pipe down,” says Crouch, step¬ 
ping between us. “Now listen, Nat. There’s 
no sense in getting sore because none of us 
can play up to your game. Most of us here 
are beginners. If you want real competition, 
you’ll have to give strokes.” 

“I ask for no strokes,” snaps Strunk, “and 
I give no strokes. People who can’t shoot 
under ninety have no business in a golf-club. 
They just clutter the course. I prefer to play 
alone rather than—” 

“Where,” I cuts in, “do you expect folks 
to learn the game—up in Mabel’s garret?” 
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Why you will linger, 
enchanted, in Japan 


Tour the world on your 
own schedule, stopping 
where you please for as long 
as you like. Enjoy the 
unique privileges of this 
steamshipservice. Your fare, 
including meals and accom- 

<1250 Round the World. 

Every fortnight a President 
Liner sails from Seattle for 
Japan, China, Manila and 
Round the World. 

Every week a similar liner 

San Francisco for Honolulu, 
Japan, China and Manila. 
Then onward on fortnightly 
schedules to Malaya, Cey- 

India—Egypt, Italy, France, 
New York, Boston and via 
Havana and Panama to 
California. 

Palatial Liners, they are 
broad of beam, steady and 
comfortable. Spacious decks. 
Luxurious public rooms. A 
swimming pool. Outside 
rooms with beds, not berths. 

world travelers. 

Fortnightly sailings from 
New York for California 
via Havana and Panama. 

COMPLETE INFORMATION 
FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR 


"You will, of course, wish to take advantage of that 
stop-over privilege in Japan. Whether the rice-fields, 
terraced in broad low steps to the hilltops, are shim¬ 
mering with flooded young green or are golden brown 
with harvest-time, Fujiyama’s peerless form, topped in 
snow-white, will stand forth like a phantom mountain. 

"Naturally you will wish to see Tokyo, a metropolitan 
area as populous as Chicago, the contrast of modern 
skyscrapers and factories and champion baseball teams 
with Shinto temples and paper house walls and pon¬ 
derous wrestlers by the ancient Nipponese code. 
Nikko, certainly, with its cryptomerias, its sacred red 
lacquered bridge, its awesome temples and ancient 
royal tombs. 


"Of Yamada-Ise, center of Shintoism, or the streams of 
pilgrims in costumes of olden days, climbing to the sum¬ 
mit of Koyasan, sacred to Buddism, you will carry mem¬ 
ories all your days. Kyoto, the old capital, has much 
more than its world famed tem¬ 
ples to recommend it. Nara, with 
its hundreds of chummy sacred 
deer and its peerless temple bell. 

“Osaka, modern city of more 
than two million people, yet with 
many a reminder of the quaint 
days—or nearby Kobe, Japan’s 
most important port, and a city 
in itself, where the liner 1 
pick you up... unless ...” 
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DOLLAR 

STEAMSHIP LINE 


AMERICAN 


MAIL LINE 
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Cambridge 

a Glorious 
Adventure 
foiAmericam 



Cambridge, the 
mighty and modern, 
is still steeped in the 
greatness of yester-* 
day. Picture King’s College with 
its dream of lace-like vaulting. 
Venerable Peterhouse, founded in 
1284. Emmanuel, mother of Ameri¬ 
can universities, which sent seventy 
sons to Winthrop in America. 


Imagine the loveliness of the Tudor 
and the Renaissance—at their best in 
Cambridge; the gentle sloping lawns; 
the world renowned river Cam; great 
old trees...bathed in a golden sun. 


Then leisurely wander to enchanting 
Ely, the home of the Watchful Here- 
ward;to Wondrous Peterborough, to 
SulgraveoftheWashingtons;to Nor¬ 
wich, Lincoln, York and Durham. 
The entire East Coast of England is 
a paradise of excursions intensely in¬ 
teresting to Americans. 


Cambridge will more than repay 
a visit. Write for the free illus' 
trated booklet No. 84, giving 
full details and information. 

H. J. Ketcham, General Agent 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 

London 

and North Eastern 
Railway 

OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


“There are public parks,” comes back 
Piggy. “There are also indoor schools. I 
suggest that you and your friend Emerson 
enter one—in the kindergarten class.” With 
which sally down our alley he delivers him¬ 
self from our midst. 

There’s a spell of silence after his de¬ 
parture. “Where,” I asks suddenly, “does 
the pro hang out?” 

“You’ll find him in the shop,” answers 
Crouch. “Nat shame you into taking les- 

“Maybe,” says I, and I beats it over to the 
golf-ball emporium. A lanky carrot-topped 
lad, taping some clubs off in a corner, looks 
up as I enters. 

“Slim!” he cries. It’s Red Ferguson, caddy 
master at Fresh Springs in the days when 
I lugged bags around and kicked balls out of 
the rough for liberal tippers. 

“Not so slim any more,” says I, slipping 
him the mitt. “So you’re the pro here. 
That’s a break.” 

“You a member?” asks Red. 

“In good standing,” I assures him. “But 
I want to improve it. How long’ll it take 
you, Fergy, to iron the kinks out of me? I 
haven’t swung a club in ten years, and I 
thought I never would again, but circum¬ 
stances and bootleggers alter cases. I want 
to shoot an eighty and want to shoot it 
quick. What’s the answer?” 

“It shouldn’t take long,” opines Red. 
“You were a natural as a kid, and you seem 
to be in fair shape. A month ought—” 

“Can’t wait,” I cuts in. “Got to crowd it 
in a week or so. Suppose I show up every 
evening for a couple of hours—” 

“What’s the rush?” asks the pro. “There 
aren’t any tournaments until July.” 

“I’m not interested in tournaments,” I tells 
him. “The stuff’s this: There’s a bozo in 
this club named Strunk that needs a trim- 

“I’ll say he does,” scowls Red. “I’d swim 
the river to get you in shape to tumble that 
pup.” 

“That’s settled, then,” says I. “I’ll work 
out steady with you, but it’s all under the 
rose. Get me? I’m going to spring a sur¬ 
prise on that baby that’ll knock his ego 
bowlegged.” 

“Knock his what?” puzzles Ferguson. 

“Ego, kid, ego,” I returns. “It’s what 
you get when you outgrow your hat.” 

Breeze is at the house when I arrives, 
regaling the gals with an account of some 
triumph or other in his triumphant career. 
Nothing dampens that lad. If you threw 
him down a flight of stairs, he’d get right 
up and tell you about an adventure in which 
he figured as Number One boy. 

“Where’d you disappear to?” I asks. 

“I sort of sprained my ankle,” says Emer- 

“I don’t know about your ankle,” I in¬ 
terrupts, “but you certainly sprained your¬ 
self with Strunk.” And I tells him what had 
transpired in the locker-room. 

“What do I care what he thinks?” growls 
Breeze. “A guy can’t shoot good golf with 
a bum hoof, can he?” 

“Better get a doctor in,” says I. “You 
may have the hoof-and-mouth disease. The 
mouth part I’m sure of.” 

I KEEP religiously to the schedule I’d ar¬ 
ranged with Ferguson, and the results are 
gratifying. In a surprisingly short time I 
get the wrists to working right and the tim¬ 
ing what it should be. By the end of the 
week I’m banging the old apple down the 
alley and pitching ’em to the greens like a 
regular gosh-dam-it. 

“Now go get him,” says Red on Friday 
evening when I takes him around the first nine 
in a thirty-nine. “If you don’t cop, I’ll bend 
a mashie over your brow.” 

Saturday I don’t get to see Strunk, but 
Sunday I runs into him in the locker-room 
just before lunch. 


Everybody 

Travels 

In bygone days only the 
wealthy could travel, and 
they didn’t enjoy it. The 
traveler needed lots of 
money, lots of time, lots of 
energy and an iron-clad con¬ 
stitution. 

But the old order has 
changed; today everyone 
travels, and everyone enjoys 
it. Trips to distant lands are 
within the financial reach of 
all; twentieth century engi¬ 
neering has made trans¬ 
portation rapid and com¬ 
fortable ; hotels and travel 
organizations save your en¬ 
ergy in every possible way; 
and the many precautions to 
safeguard the traveler’s 
health enable him to reap the 
great benefits of change and 
rest in entire security. 

Don’t wonder and worry 
about the trip you’d like to 
take. Whether your whim 
inclines toward seeing Amer¬ 
ica first, whether you wish 
the cultivation of further ac¬ 
quaintance with historic 
Europe, whether you are fas¬ 
cinated with the color and 
mystery of the Orient, or 
long for the solace of seafar¬ 
ing through sunlit tropic 
waters—whatever your pref¬ 
erence, simply write to any 
of the travel advertisers in 
these pages telling them 
what you want to do. They’ll 
tell you the best way to do 
it and make all arrangements 
for you. 
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“Got a game this afternoon?” I asks af¬ 
fably. 

“Of what interest is that to you?” he 
glowers. 

“Well,” says I, “I thought you and I might 
do a round.” 

“I don’t play with beginners,” snaps 
Strunk. 

“I’m not exactly a beginner,” I explains. 
“I took your advice and went to a golf 
school, and I’ve also taken some lessons by 
correspondence. You’d be surprised—” 

“With that equipment,” cuts in Nat, sar¬ 
castic, “I suppose you’re ready to go after 
the course record.” 

“Hardly,” I smiles, “but I should dearly 
love to play with a master like you my first 
time out.” 

“You’re bothering me,” growls Strunk. 
“Go out with your friend Emerson.” 

“I prefer you,” says I; “and I’ll bet you a 
hundred dollars I beat you. That’s how 
good I think I am.” 

“Don’t be silly,” advises Nat, but I catch 
a glint of greed in his piggy eyes. 

“Would two hundred be more interesting?” 
I asks, making hay while the iron’s hot. 

“I’ll go you,” says he quickly. “I might 
as well take the money and cool your blood. 
Be on the tee at two.” 

'T'HAT disposed of, I joins Breeze and Jen- 
nie in the dining-room. Cherie’s expected 
a bit later. The talk at the table is about 
a ride in the country after lunch. 

“Sorry,” I announces, “but you’ll have to 
deal me out. I have a game this afternoon.” 

“You!” exclaims Emerson. “Who’s the 
cripple ?” 

“Nat Strunk,” I replies nonchalantly. 
“For a wager of two hundred piasters.” 

“How perfectly absurd!” sniffs the Frau. 
“Fine figure of a golfer you are, to meet the 
club champion! Why, your stockings aren’t 
even mates.” And that’s a fact; in the 
hurry of dressing I’d grabbed one of a bluish 
green and one of a greenish blue. 

“Just an old Spanish custom,” says I 
airily. “What’s the difference? Birdies don’t 
care what sort of socks they’re shot with.” 

“At that,” grunts Breeze, “you’d probably 
have more luck shooting ’em with your socks 
than with your clubs. Tell me, how can you 
play Strunk? What do you know about 
golf?” 

“Very little,” I answers, “but I guess I can 
pick it up as I go along. It looks simple 
enough.” 

It takes me the duration'of the meal to 
convince the Missus and Emerson that I’m 
in earnest, but I finally succeeds. At two 
o’clock, together with Cherie, they’re on the 
tee to see me off. 

Strunk starts with his usual two-hundred- 
yard poke straight down the fairway. My 
drive’s twenty or thirty yards longer, but 
off to the left at the edge of some mild 
rough. Emerson’s keen to follow us, but 
Jennie refuses to be a witness to my suf¬ 
ferings, and Breeze departs with the women. 

Both Nat and I get on in three and off 
in five. On the three-hundred-and-fifty-yard 
second we split with par fours, and the same 
result is reached on Number Three, a thirty- 
yard putt saving my bacon in this case. 

“Not bad for correspondence-school stuff,” 
remarks Strunk with a suspicious emphasis. 

“Thanks,” says I, “but I was always good 
at grabbing off education through the mails.” 

From then on the play is steady and si¬ 
lent. Not a half-dozen sentences are bandied 
during the round. At the turn I’m one up, 
but Nat catches me on- the tenth with a 
birdie four. The boy’s shooting a bang-up 
game and getting better the farther he goes. 
It takes everything I got and ever had in my 
heyday to keep up with him. 

I win the fifteenth but lose the dog-leg 
sixteenth. The seventeenth’s a fifty-fifty, 
and we tee off from the eighteenth all even. 
The last hole at Bayview is the longest on 



CANADIAN NATIONAL —TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


Land of Gorgeous Scenery Where the 
Romance of Gold Rush Days Still Lives 

Come north this summer. Cruise a thousand miles through the 
calm waters of the “Inside Passage’’ to Alaska—land of sky¬ 
piercing mountains, giant glaciers, valleys ablaze with wild- 
flowers—land of romance and gold. A delightful ten-day voy¬ 
age; stops ashore at Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau and Skag- 
way.with theirquaintnativehomesand grotesque totem poles. 
From Skagway follow the “trail of ’98” through the once 
dreaded White Pass, across Dead Horse Gulch to Lake Bennet 
and Whitehorse; on to Dawson and Nome if time permits. 
See the “ghost towns” which stand as silent and deserted 
reminders of the Klondike gold rush. 

Make this glorious tour to Alaska over the Jasper Park-Pacific 
Route across Canada — stopover at Minaki in the Canadian 
Lake and woods Country and at Jasper National Park in the 
heart of the Canadian Rockies. 

The whole trip is one of comfort and relaxation- 
deluxe train service across the continent—palatial 
Canadian National Steamers with large airy 
lounges and smoke rooms—dancing and music— 
excellent cuisine, deck sports, promenades. Put 
Alaska on your program this summer. 

For information on Alaska tours — con- Send for this 

suit the nearest Canadian National office. booklet on Alaska 


P anadian N ational 

GJhe Largest Railway System in America 
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OPERATING RAILWAYS ♦ STEAMSHIPS ♦ HOTELS 
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Travel Information 

Some travel information is pre¬ 
requisite to any trip. The travel 
organizations advertising in these 
pages will gladly send you whatever 
information you may need, free of 
charge. Write them—they’ll answer 
all your questions promptly. 


Bungling Buster 

Big bungling Buster couldn’t 
swim, 

He had no tail nor pickerel fin; 

So father firmly collared him 
And sent him to a camp! 

Now agile Buster swims a mile, 
And of camp food he eats a pile; 
Indeed, young Buster’s quite 
worthwhile— 

Since he’s been to a camp! 

There are announcements of 165 
good camps on pages 7 to 11. 
Write for catalogues now and make 
a happy choice. If you require assist' 
ance in finding the right camp use 
our free Camp Information Service. 
Write giving full details to The 
Director, Department of Educa¬ 
tion, The Red Book Magazine, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


the lot—five hundred and thirty-five yards, 
with a ditch through the center and a trap 
for every blade of grass. 

Strunk’s drive starts off like money from 
home, but a hook develops and the ball 
slithers off into the rough. At last, a break! 
And I take full advantage of it, with a 
two-hundred-and-fifty-yard wallop that just 
clears the water hazard. 

Nat makes a good recovery, putting the 
ball within reasonable iron distance of the 
pin. I try to kill my second with the results 
that usually follow murderous attacks on the 
pill, and my dribble leaves me no better off 
than Strunk. Then I get another break. 
Nat tops his third, and it drops into a sand- 
trap fifty yards from the green. A beauti¬ 
ful spade mashie takes me within ten feet 
of the cup. 

It looks like it’s all over but the autopsy. 
I’m a gimme for a five, and a fair specula¬ 
tion for a four, while Strunk’s lie is such 
he’ll be lucky even to get out of the pit in one. 
I'm all hopped up, especially as I pipes 
Breeze and the gals awaiting us at the back 
of the home-plate. They’d apparently come 
back from the ride to be in at the death. 

Nat takes plenty of time with his shot, 
but when he finally does let go he gets under 
the ball prettily—much too prettily. It sails 
clear of the trap but with too much strength 
behind it. Over the pin flies the ball; then 
blaml It hits Emerson on the side of the 


forehead, bounds back onto the green, zig¬ 
zags toward the cup, teeters for a fraction 
of a fraction on the lip—and drops in for a 
birdie four! 

I’m too stunned to say anything, and it 
takes me some minutes to realize that I have 
yet a chance to halve the hole. Still kind of 
dazed, I stoops over for the fateful putt. 
All tense, I draws the club back, and just 
as I’m bringing it through, something sud¬ 
denly jars within me as I hears Cherie’s 
shrill voice: 

“Regardez, he has on the stockings of the 
two different kinds!” 

In my state of mind that’s all I need. The 
ball drifts off two or three inches to the 
side of the hole and about the same dis¬ 
tance beyond it. I'm licked, one down— 
thanks to the Emersons. 

Breeze is still rubbing his dome as I 
grouches toward the locker-room. There’s a 
lump on his forehead the size of an egg. 

“I hope,” says I, “it’s a fracture.” 

“Best game I’ve had in years,” babbles 
Strunk, when I meets him under the showers. 

“We must play regularly.By the way, 

how about having lunch with me tomorrow? 
I’d like to talk to you about that foreign 
food line you’re handling.” 

“I’m not a bit surprised,” declares Breeze, 
when I tells him later of the conversation. 
“I knew I’d hook him if I ever played golf 
with him.” 


HALF A MOON 

(Continued from page 57) 


“Got a tea-date,” said Malou. She 
flicked her lashes—automatically demure. 

“Who with, Malou?” 

He said it twice before she heard him. 

“Hey—hey 1” he said cheerfully. “Lover, 
come back to me!” 

“What did you say?” gasped Malou. 

Howard began to sing, softly: “‘The sky 
was blue, the moon was old —’ Seen that 
show, haven’t you?” 

Malou said she didn’t think she had. 

“What night’ll you go?” asked Howard 
promptly. 

When she said he might give her a ring 
later, he veered to more immediate measures: 
“Don’t be so stingy with yourself, child. 
How about a movie this afternoon?” 

“Now?” said Malou. 

“Now—as the gong strikes 1” said Howard. 

When she said why not,—and she thought 
it might be done,—he reddened with such 
pleasure she was momentarily ashamed. 

“You’re awfully sweet to me, Howard 1” 

Howard said: “You aint seen nothin’ 
yet!” He added: “Sweet to you? A movie 
—my God! Don’t you know I’d like to 
give you this whole, damned town to play 
with?” 

His eyes, looking into hers, grew suddenly 
misty—glazed with ardor. 

Malou thought: “Why is it—that look 
can turn your heart over, or make you cold 
and sick, depending on whose eyes?” 

She drew away from Howard’s shoulder 
—but once in the movie place, not so easy 
to escape it. They slumped down in the deep 
loge chairs side by side—shoulders, elbows, 
touching—and Howard sighed comfortably. 

“Let the chips,” he said, “fall where they 
may .... I calls this luck!” 

Malou didn’t answer him. The movie gave 
her that much—she didn’t have to answer. 
She sat and stared at the screen. She let the 
world fall away from her. 

After a long time: 

“I like this man—don’t you?” she mur¬ 
mured. Long ago, it seemed to her, some¬ 
thing in the shape of the actor's head— 
something about his mouth, had suggested 
Eddie. Now she tried with a fierce desolate 
hunger to recapture that suggestion—and 
failed. Just one more sleek dark head, one 
more laughing, rakishly mustached mouth. 
White teeth—impudent eyes. All of that 


was Eddie—and was the lover on the screen. 
But all the shadow’s swashbuckling and love- 
making and debonair absurdity did not give 
her back one gleam. 

They had come in near the end of the 
picture—an abortive rendering of a classic 
story, an overplayed and obvious appeal to 
the emotions, but it wrung no tears from 
Malou. 

Only one moment did her stunned senses 
quiver—when, in a railway station, a woman, 
darkly veiled, waiting on the edge of the 



Light, born in the distance—growing 
brighter, growing vaster, crowding out the 
world, bursting across the beaten brain— 
obliterating, engulfing the shivering soul in 
its moment of supreme surrender. 

“That might—have been better!” muttered 
Malou. 

“What d’ye say, child?” said Howard. 
Abruptly—caressingly, uneasily. Straighten¬ 
ing himself in his chair, straightening his tie, 
clearing his throat slightly. Malou saw—he 
had been asleep. She saw him sleeping be¬ 
side her, in many a theater. 

She laughed and patted his arm. She 
reached across a world to do it. “The News 
Weekly’ll keep you awake,” she said. 

T HE News Weekly began with President 
Coolidge smiling his diffident cautious 
smile into a microphone, Sam Browne belts 
and Civil Service eyes in his background. 
After that, a blur of racing motorcycles— 
somewhere in the West. After that, babies in 
flower-decked floats at Atlantic City. What 
a world ! If that were news 1 

“Best part of the show,” said Howard, 
hunching himself lower in the seat, groping 
with a moist palm after Malou’s fingers. 
She evaded him gently. 

“Hello,” he said suddenly. “Look at that 
—will you? These people work fast. Only 
happened yesterday—about five o’clock.” 

Malou answered him—to her own in¬ 
credulous ears, she answered him. “How 
could they get it—so soon?” 

“Says the photographer got there just after 
it happened,” said Howard. “God—what a 

God—what a mess—for Malou to look 
on. Sitting quiet in her chair beside Howard’s 
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London tweeds, with Howard’s affectionate 
fingers pawing over her own numb icy ones. 
Malou sat looking—staring. 

“Poor devil 1” said Howard. 

DOOR devil. That was Eddie. Somewhere 
*■ —there before her eyes, under a tangled 
mass of wreckage—somewhere, hidden under 
twisted agonies of fuselage and wing. From 
the charred shapeless heap a wisp of smoke 
yet wavered up into clear air. Men stood 
about gaping. Moved here and there— 
pointed. Eddie—somewhere under that! 
Eddie’s teasing smile—the sudden heart¬ 
breaking sweetness of his mouth when he left 
off smiling and his eyes began to shine. His 
tender cruel hands—his splendid strong proud 
body. Ed-die! 

“What’s the matter?” asked Howard. 
“Don’t like to look at it? ... . I don’t 
blame you—makes me a bit sick, myself! 
Lord,” he added profoundly, “I tell you— 
this flying game’s not any too safe, yet!” 

“Safe!” said Malou. She could speak—a 
thin sound, small but piercing. “You don’t 
know what they’re like,” she said, “—men 
that fly! They don't care about playing 
safe—they know better.” 

Howard looked vaguely startled. Was her 
voice as strange to him as to her? 

“Oh, well—of course—I suppose they 
don't,” he said. 

“I knew a flyer once,” said Malou. 

(“Don’t say his name—don’t say his name!” 
she cried to herself. “Go on—but don't say 
his name!”) Aloud, to Howard, she explained 
carefully: “He’s been in several crashes— 
and he told me, once—” 

“Yeah?” said Howard interestedly—was he 
watching her with too much interest—was 
she betraying herself—and Eddie? No help 
—she had to say it. The words had to come. 
“He told me once,” she went on doggedly, 
“that always, as soon as he could get an¬ 
other ship, he went straight back up again.” 

“Of course—got to have your nerve with 
you—at a time like that,” said Howard 
seriously. 

“When haven’t you?” said Malou. 

“I didn't quite hear you, honey,” said 
Howard. “Well—what d’ye think of that for 
a back-hander! Well-played, feller!” 

Against a background of well-filled stands, 
the Army and the Argentine, at polo. Ponies 
with stiffly wrapped tails—mallets whipping 
the air—a leaping ball, a maelstrom of horse- 
and-man flesh. No more _ burnt and broken 
plane, no more curious horrified spectators— 
no more Eddie! Gone—like a spark up a 
chimney! Had she seen the thing at all? 
Had Howard seen it with her? 

“Who was—the aviator?” she asked. 

“Lad that cracked up? Mackenzie,” said 
Howard. “Eddie Mackenzie, I think. Too 
bad—eh? Will you watch Number Two? 
I’ll say he’s there! You’ve got to hand it 
to the Army. They’re a hard-riding outfit!” 

“I seem to have heard,” said Malou, dry¬ 
lipped, “that Mackenzie was with the Army 
in France—an ace or something, wasn’t he?” 

“You’ve got me there,” said Howard. “I 
know he was supposed to— Well, boy, what 
a goal!” 

The polo-game flickered out—in its place 
the King of Spain paid a visit to the Presi¬ 
dent of Something Else, and Howard settled 
back with a grunt and a chuckle. 

“Almost always something in the news¬ 
reel !” he pronounced, satisfied. 

“Howard—I think I shall have to run 
along,” said Malou abruptly. She felt that 
another moment of- Howard’s shoulder 
against her own, Howard's pleasant, slightly 
husky voice at her ear, and the scream at the 
back of her throat would tear its way out. 
“This has been simply too nice,” she said, 
“but—I’m afraid I must—” 

Waiting for the taxi, Howard slipped his 
fingers around her arm. “When am I going 
to see you again?” he demanded. 

“Who knows?” said Malou. 


“I’ll give you a ring, in the morning.” 

She nodded, smiling. She could hear the 
telephone calling shrilly beside her bed— 
calling—stopping—calling. Howard was per¬ 
sistent. When Operator assured him the line 
was busy, he would merely try again five 
minutes later. When he was told the line 
was out of order, he would have it reported. 
Eventually there would be some one at 
Malou’s door. Howard, as well as another. 

“If you like!” she said to him sweetly. 

As her taxi slid away from the curb, she 
put her ungloved fingers to her cheek. Burn¬ 
ing cheek—icy fingers. She had given the 
driver the name of the hotel where she was 
to have tea with Allan Hayward. 

“If you're in a hurry, lady,” said the 
driver, “we’d better swing over to Sixth.” 

“No,” said Malou, “I’d rather you took the 
Avenue.” 

She and Eddie had walked miles and miles 
—ridden miles more—upon that Avenue. She 
thought she’d like one more look. Eddie had 
a gray roadster, not the newest model; the 
woman in Hollywood saw to that. Without 
her pointed pink-nailed fingers forever in 
Eddie’s pocket, he might have had—well, 
never mind that; that didn’t matter any 
more. What mattered was trying to remem¬ 
ber the feel of Eddie's arm, Eddie's hand on 
Malou's knee, slipping through the Avenue 
traffic. 

He had a terrible old gray hat that he 
wouldn't give up. He wore the brim pulled 
down over his eyes. She could see the line 
of the gray hat-brim but not the eyes be¬ 
neath it. 

He used to say: “Half a moon, for you 
and me—emergency rations!” She could re¬ 
member his words, but not the voice he said 
them with. 

Was it always like this when some one— 
was killed? Taken away from you—all at 
once? No hope—and no come-back. Did 
other women suffer like this, trying to tear 
through invisible veils to get back to where 
love was? Low visibility, Eddie would have 

called it.Every hour of that day had 

hung a thicker fog between them. 

“People,” she thought.“That’s what 

does it! Once I’m away from people—and 
things—utterly away from them—” 

“Sorry, lady—but this traffic is somethin’ 
fierce,” said the taxi-driver, putting his head 
round through the half-open window in front 
of her. “I’ll bet you’re in a hurry, too!” 

Malou hadn’t known the taxi was standing 
still. Now she said: “I am—rather. Do the 
best you can.” She was always pleasant to 
taxi-drivers—the “L cowboys,” Eddie called 
them. Once when a shabby taxi had cut in 
ahead of him in a jam, instead of being 
furious and cursing as most men would have 
done, Eddie had just thrown back his good- 
looking head and laughed. “Let the cowboy 
through!” he said. 

Eddie's machinist adored him; people in 
filling-stations at the side of the road adored 
him—he was so decent and so fair and so 
friendly—even with elevator-boys. He was 
so sweet. 

“Well, not too bad, maybe!” said the taxi- 
driver. He got down and opened the door. 
Malou paid him and gave him a quarter. 

Eddie always said fifteen cents was enough 
—for anything under a dollar. “But if I’m 
not going to need it—” thought Malou. 

CHE realized as she went up the steps of 
^ the high gray-stone building that her 
knees were shaking. She slipped into the 
dressing-room and powdered her nose, made 
up her lips. In the mirror, she seemed much 
the same. Eyes a bit shadowy, perhaps. In 
a second shading, she made her lips redder. 
She knew Allan’s reactions. Going out into 
the corridor to meet him, she wished Allan 
were dead. No, not dead, of course—but 
out of the way—not in the same world with 
Malou. Well, he wasn’t—was he? 

Only, of course he thought he was. That 
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made it trying. She hadn’t seen him in al¬ 
most three months—last time he came up 
from Atlanta, he wanted her to marry him 
—probably wanted it still. 

Allan was sitting in a high-backed Floren¬ 
tine chair, regarding with a thoughtful scowl 
a tall silver vase of roses and calla lilies. He 
looked handsome and sulky; he looked like 
the pictures of Marechal Junot. When he 
caught sight of Malou, he jumped to his 
feet. He had her hand in his—warm and 
hard—before she could do more than lift a 
questioning eyebrow. 

“You’re late!” he said. “Four minutes 
and a half.” 

Across the little table where they settled 
down for tea, he stared at her frankly. 

“You’ve been working too hard, Malou.” 

“On the contrary—I’m not working at all. 
Haven’t got a part, yet.” 

“No! I don’t believe it! You?” 

“Even I,” said Malou. There was some¬ 
thing about Allan that made her blood run 
faster, in spite of herself. He wasn’t clever, 
he wasn’t sensitive. He was so naive, he 
was almost stupid. But he was terribly clean 
—and he had power. His touch drew one— 
somehow. Also—he had money. Plenty of 
it. His wife would have life very soft in¬ 
deed. In addition to being closely enwrapped 
in Allan’s boyish adoration forever. Under 
his simplicity of emotion lay a deep stratum 
of respect for the established order. He 
would want his wife to have what his mother 
had had. And he would see that she got it— 
got it and liked it. He would be faithful— 
as a good dog. But he would expect all the 
virtues, in return. The thing in him which 
quickened Malou’s reluctant pulse was frank¬ 
ly physical. She knew it, if he didn’t. In 
six months, a year at the outside, that thing 
would wear itself out. Meantime the six 
months or the year would have been lambent 
—and after that, security, comfort, all along 
the road. 


Charlotte had said: “My dear—when are 
you going to get married?” 

If Charlotte knew that by lifting a finger, 
by saying a word, Malou could have Allan 
Hayward! 

I N the town in which Charlotte and Malou 
had been born, to be a Hayward meant 
something. It meant a woman’s life was cut 
out for her in dignified and beautiful pattern. 

Still—a pattern. 

“Have some of this strawberry jam,” said 
Allan. “You’re not eating a thing. Malou, 
darling, I’m worried about you!” 

Nice eyes—nice dark eager ardent eyes— 
the modeling of his mouth and chin did 
something to a woman’s heartbeat. Passion 
—the full strong lips spelled passion—and 
sweetness. But the chin was resistant. Allan 
knew what he wanted—but he knew how 
he wanted it. If he knew Malou—herself— 
he wouldn’t want her. He wouldn’t want 
the agonized madwoman back of that deli¬ 
cately painted smile .... inside the gray 
frock. 

If he knew the Malou that Eddie had 
known—the fury and splendor of Eddie’s 
Malou—Allan wouldn’t want her—not for 
good. Not wifely timber for the Haywards. 

“Look here,” said Allan, leaning across the 
table again and forcing her eyes with his, “I 
want you to tell me, Malou—aren’t you get¬ 
ting pretty tired of this theater thing? 
Aren’t you almost ready to come back— 
with me?” 

He didn’t know her—and he did want 
her. He wanted her terribly. That was a 
fire at which at least she could warm herself, 
whose flames, at least, she could see. With 
Eddie gone—gone so far, and so fast and 

so deep. She was alone—that’s what 

she was! Nobody knew—nobody saw—no¬ 
body heard—nobody touched her. They saw 
a smile; they heard a voice; they touched 
smooth flesh—but it wasn’t Malou. 
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( Perhaps if life without Eddie were going 
i to be like that—she’d better listen to Allan. 
He’d never know—any more than the rest 
of the world. 

He’d take her—for what he believed her 
to be. And he might—give her peace. Be¬ 
yond any shadow of a doubt—he would give 
her comfort—and safety. That was sanc¬ 
tuary, wasn’t it? What else— 

Y'VVER the shallow brittle sounds of tea- 
cups and spoons and women chattering, 
a violin cried sharply, caressing. 

“What’s that they’re playing?” asked 
Allan. The look again—in him, it didn’t re¬ 
pel her—the shine and the hunger. 

“Malou,” said Allan, “this is a horrible 
place to say it—but darling— aren’t you going 
to marry me? You know that’s why I’m 

“Yes, I know,” said Malou. 

“Aren’t you going to let me give you—” 

“Sorry,” said Malou. “Allan— I am so 
sorry!” She was so sorry—and she was also 
so surprised—at herself—because she had 
thought she was going to say yes, she would 
take whatever he wanted to give her and try 
and make him a good wife—that she upset 
her glass of water in the sudden start she 
gave, interrupting him. And that merci¬ 
fully created a diversion not to be ignored. 

She had heard “Tristan and Isolde” once 
with Eddie—and at the part in which the 
violin had just now spoken to her, Eddie had 
bent his head and whispered in her ear: 
“This Wagner guy had our number, kid.” 

The violin, of course, coming at that mo¬ 
ment, made Allan quite impossible. 

It almost seemed good theater, on the part 
of some godly director. 

Malou got away within a difficult quarter 
of an hour and by dint of considerable in¬ 
sistence she got away alone. 

She said she was tired. 

“Thought you weren’t acting, now,” said 
Allan. Rather more sulky and less gentle 
than before. 

“I didn’t quite say that,” said Malou. 

“I’ll call you in the morning,” said Allan. 
“You can’t mean this really, Malou. I 
know you better than you do yourself! I’ll 
call you in the morning—shall I?” 

“Why not?” said Malou. 

“Don’t laugh!” said Allan—resentfully, im¬ 
ploring. 

“Sorry—I can’t help it!” said Malou, her 
voice shaking. 

He put her in a taxi and she went home. 
When he said good-by he kissed her hand. 
His lips were warm. The top of his head 
was dark and smooth. She forgot he was 
alive before the taxi had gone a block. Her 
soul ran ahead of her all the way home— 
crying, like the little pig in the nursery 
rhyme. 

DOT once inside her own door—with the 
door locked between her and people and 
things—her soul stopped crying and began to 
make plans, with efficiency. 

“After six,” it said, “and nearly dark. 
There’ll be nobody now—coming in.” 

It considered, also, a new nightgown, of 
ivory crepe, with delicate leaf and flower 
cunningly embroidered across webs of yellow¬ 
ish lace. 

“That will do, nicely,” said Malou to her 
soul. She could see Charlotte, suspecting 
the nightgown but unable to disapprove of 
it. Even Charlotte. 

There was also, a new book. Not poems 
—poems would be too obvious. This was the 
story of a woman in love. The simplest 
folly, therefore—and the ultimate wisdom. 

“It will keep my attention,” said Malou, 
getting out of the gray frock and putting it 
neatly away on a hanger in her clothes- 
closet. She put away her coat and hat, as 
well. She pulled the dead blooms from a jar 
of coral and cream gladiolas which stood on 
a table in her living-room. She straightened 
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books, on the same table. She picked a 
thread off the rug before the fireplace. 

“This,” shd thought to herself, “is what 
is known as setting your house in order. 
Funny! Phrases like that really mean some- 

From time to time she stopped and stood 
stark and staring, wherever she happened to 
be—at the window, by the mirror, on the 
rug beside the bed—waiting to see if Eddie 
had come back to her. Eddie remained—in 
whatever void he had chosen, upon leaving 
his funeral plane. 

“Darling,” said Malou, without moving her 
lips, “it wont be long, now!” 

She took the glass from her washstand in 
the bathroom and poured the twelve tablets 
into it—filled the glass half-full of water— 
set it down upon the little table beside her 
bed—switched on the slim-stemmed lamp 
with the flame-colored shade—turned down 
the sheets and got in between them. 

For a moment she lay just so—with her 
arms behind her head—with her eyes shut. 

She thought: “Today hasn’t been so good 
—has it, Eddie?” 

She thought: “There would be years and 
years of other days—just like it—until I’m 
an old woman, maybe. Just my luck to live 
that long.” 

T WELVE stories down, the world lay very 
still. Small sound came up—no more at 
most than an inchoate grumble and sigh. It 
had been such a beautiful world—once, long 
ago. Now—it was dead as the moon. 

“Are you waiting, Eddie?” said Malou. 
She sat up in bed, pushed her hair from her 
eyes—she had meant to comb it—meant to 
wash and powder her face—meant to go to 
him beautiful—as he had found her, waiting 
—how many times! 

She couldn’t. She was too tired. Life 
seemed at its lowest ebb in her. She had 
courage left for drinking .... but no more. 

She picked up the glass, smelled it, held 
it off and looked at it. 

“Pretty soft,” she thought, “beside—burn¬ 
ing to death ! Well, darling—here I come 1” 
With the rim at her lips, she remembered 
one thing more. “Some fool might call me— 
I’ll leave the receiver off.” 

As she touched the telephone, it rang, 
startling her violently. 

Before she thought, she spoke: “Hello?” 
She had to set the glass down, then, and see 

“Hello,” she said again coldly, tired be¬ 
yond any tiredness her body had ever known. 

“Hello!” said a man’s voice quickly. “How 
are you, Miss Carlin?” 

If it had only been “Is that Miss Carlin?” 
or “May I speak to Miss Carlin?” But, 
“How are you, Miss Carlin”—she could not 
deny that she was there. 

Also, the habit of courtesy defeated her. 
“Who is this?” she asked involuntarily. 
Even to herself she did not sound too dif¬ 
ferent from the Malou who habitually in¬ 
quired of unexpected voices over the tele¬ 
phone: “Who is this?” 

“This is Herbert Aiken—hope I haven’t 
disturbed you.” 

“Not in the least, Mr. Aiken.” A touch 
of hysteria made speech easy. Aiken—Her¬ 
bert Aiken—she had met the man at one of 
Howard’s parties. His face flashed into her 
mind—dark, quiet, critical, withdrawn. He 
had money—he had backed one or two plays 
—interesting but not too successful. He was 
crazy about the theater—what else had 
Howard told her about him? 

What did it matter? If he wanted her 
to go to dinner with him, or on a party, or 
anywhere else at all, Malou was busy—God 
only knew how busy ! 

She thought, with a tight knifelike ache in 
her throat: “Can’t I get away—without 
this? I’ve had about enough—” 

Mr. Aiken was saying: “If you’ll dine 
with us, tonight—he wants very much to 


meet you.” He must have been talking, 
and she had not heard. 

“I’m sorry,” said Malou. “I’m afraid—” 

“Is it quite impossible, Miss Carlin? You 
see he goes back to Chicago tomorrow .night." 

“Who does?”—wearily. What did she 
care who wfent back to Chicago. Then habit, 
mellowed her voice, sharpened its dragging 
inflections. “I’m sorry—I don’t quite under- 

He repeated urgently: “As I have been 
telling you, the author of the play goes back 
to Chicago—tomorrow. And I am most anx¬ 
ious for you to meet each other. I am abso¬ 
lutely certain, in my own mind, that you 
were made for the part. And I understand 
from Howard West that you’re free at the 
moment.” 

He was offering her a part—he must be 
backing another show—he had been talking 
to Howard. What sort of part was it ? 
What sort of play? Who was the author? 
Her mind slid into gear, working slowly but 
with increasing clearness. 

“You are free—aren’t you, Miss Carlin?” 

“Yes, I’m free—so far as that goes.” 

“That’s all we want to know—to begin 
with. Once you’ve read the play, we wont 
have to argue about it. It’s the sort of 
part you’ve never yet had. You know, Miss 
Carlin, I’ve felt for some time that all you 
needed was the right part. So far you’ve 
had nothing but tripe." —A sharp thrust. 

“That’s true!” said Malou suddenly—and 
as sharply. 

“Well—you’d have it in this,” said Mr. 
Aiken, with a chuckle. He sounded extraor¬ 
dinarily excited. He sounded incontestably 
sincere. “It’s a war-play—war-stuff is com¬ 
ing back now—you wait and see! This is a 
girl whose lover is shot down at the front— 
while she’s dancing in a night-club—in Lon¬ 
don—and she goes on dancing.” 

Malou gave a strange cry—her hand over 
her mouth not quite soon enough. 

“You see—it’d get you!” said Mr. Aiken. 
“It got me like a knife—when I first read it. 
I thought of you at once—you’ve got some¬ 
thing you’ve never used yet, Miss Carlin. I 
caught glimpses of it in your two last parts; 
you’ve got a capacity for emotion—violent 
emotion—under a light-comedy surface— 
that’s rare—that’s very rare—in women.” 

“I thought I was rotten,” said Malou. 
“I’ve always supposed I was rotten.” 

He said earnestly: “That’s because you 
haven't yet had the proper part—nor the 
proper direction. If this interests you— 
you’ll get both.” 

Malou said slowly, something surging up 
within her like an incoming tide: 

“It does—interest me.” She fought that 
tide vainly; it flooded the farthest reaches 
of her being, as love had flooded her— 
strangely and inscrutably the same blind urge. 

“Don’t you think you could do that girl?” 
asked Mr. Aiken eagerly. 

“I think I could!” said Malou. “God— 
Yes, I think I could!” 

She said: “Where shall I meet you for 
dinner—and what time?” 

S HE hung up the receiver, details com¬ 
pleted—and dropped her head in her 

“I’ve got to do it, Eddie,” she whispered 
huskily. “You know—don’t you? This is 
my chance!” 

She thought: “I’m betraying him. I 
wasn’t big enough—for him.” 

But in the moment of her passionate shame 
and defiance—he came back to her. His 
gray mocking eyes, his beloved cocky mouth 
—she could see him; he was hers in more 
than the flesh; she could hear him—as if his 
arm had gone about her bowed white shoul¬ 
ders, as if his cheek had stooped to her di¬ 
sheveled head. She heard him—the 

aching tenderness of his laugh. 

He said: “Keep going, kid. You’re not 
licked yet!” 
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THE GIRL FROM GOD’S 

(Continued, from page 45) 


had already finished their meal of fish merely 
warmed to the bone, and of their especial 
delicacy, young bird in the shell, which they 
had gathered at a heron rookery upstream. 
The men had been singing and gambling and 
driving nails into trees with dog-whips, but 
they stopped when Harl came ashore, and sat 
around in glum, silent groups, smoking. 

After dinner, with Harl leading now, 
the brigade started on downstream. Three 
“pipes’’ below, where the river widened to a 
lake, the rogans hoisted blanket sails and 
sped across; and the metis, forgetting their 
glumness for a time, sent the voyageur’s 
“Three Fairy Ducks” and “Jolie Alouette” 
rolling across the water. 

At the lower end of the lake a band of 
Indians, camped at their fish-weirs, were 
idling away the summer. A little later when 
the fish stopped running, they would club 
molting geese and ducks and wild swans at 
some marshy lake; and in the Moon of Birds 
Flying South, when the great joule of wood¬ 
land caribou came through to their winter 
yards in the Strong Woods, then would be 
slaughter! 

Harl swerved his craft alongside the light 
canoe. He pointed to the shore north of the 
Indian camp. “Stanley, see that brush fence 
yonder? How big do you figure it is?” 

Stanley studied it for a moment. “It must 
be two hundred yards long and high as a man 
and several feet through. But why?” 

“That doesn’t happen to be a brush fence. 
It’s a windrow of caribou horns! Those 
Smokies slaughtered a herd there two falls 
ago. Frances, it was just after you went 
down to Illinois. They must have trapped 
and speared two thousand animals. If they’d 
made any use of them, if they'd only so much 
as saved the tongues! But the very next 
winter, over west of Fort Kinlay, half that 
band starved to death!” 

Frances, who knew his moods so well, 
knew he was thinking of his own unprotected 
herds and was fearful of what might happen 
in his absence. If Bull Back-fat turned those 
Indians against their white Tyee, there would 
be carnage worse than this on the shore of 
White Wolf Lake. 

H ARL went on musingly: “I have to fight 
that same slaughter every year, Stanley. 
Each spring I go out with a bunch of men 
and round up about five hundred wild cari¬ 
bou, and turn them into my herd. Some 
ranchers in Alaska used to bring in a bigger 
per cent, but their herds got so wild that 
sometimes they’d pick up and hoof along 
with the migration, and the whole shooting- 
match would be lost. These wild ones, espe¬ 
cially the males, arc increasing the size and 
hardiness of my herds a lot. But I hate 
to go out after them, for those Smokies kill 
five animals for every one they bring in. 
Frances has seen it.” 

Frances looked thoughtfully at the great 
windrow of horns. It stirred vague memories 
of her babyhood days in the camp of old 
Chief Winter Sun. Orgies of frenzied slaugh¬ 
tering, primitive feasts and animal dances, 
tepees where love was degraded even below 
the unthinking instinctive level of animals, 
starvation moons during the blind swirling 
Night of Winter Darkness—she had once 
witnessed a part of all that. And now she 
thought, with a fear which drowned all the 
beauty of that great lone land: “I’m going 
back there; I’m going into the North again.” 

At the rapids below the lake, Harl stood 
up for a moment to pick a course, then 
steered his canoe into the quickened current. 
The saut caught the light craft in its grip, 
drew it into the plunging waters, and fought 
with Harl to smash it against a boulder. But 
he held it, danced it away from dangers with 
powerful strokes, laughing with Frances when 


the mist splashed them, till at last with a final 
lunge through blinding spray, the canoe shot 
out of the white water into the quiet below. 

Turning, he watched the rogans come down 
the saut one by one, and saw old Winter 
Sun bring the light canoe through safely. 
Then he started the motor, and said: “You 
and I, Frances, we’ll go on ahead now and 
pick a place to camp tonight.” 

Frances was sitting in the little blanketed 
niche he had made for her among the bag¬ 
gage. At her breast she had pinned a 
bouquet of moccasin flowers and crimson im¬ 
mortelles which he had picked for her on a 
wooded islet. She was looking past him; 
Harl knew that unthinkingly her eyes were 
upon the canoe which carried Stanley Clarke. 

Harl was noticing such things now. 

They left the brigade out of sight and 
were alone, with a silence between them as 
the river swept them on and on into the 
North. Her face half-averted, Frances watched 
the spruce-clad shores where black bears 
gamboled in the berry thickets, and solitary 
caribou, frightened by the chug-chug canoe, 
went crashing out of sight, and the detestable 
carcajou, feeding on dead fish in the shallows, 
slunk across the rock battures and snarled 
at them from safe covert. 

As Harl watched Frances, glancing away 
whenever she looked at him, he tried to build 
up the vision of himself going up the ter¬ 
race slope at God’s Mercie with her. And of 
standing with her, his wife, on some shepherd 
hill overlooking the White Wolf ranch and 
poppy valleys and Arctic plains that stretched 
to the limitless horizon. There heaven 
seemed a little nearer earth; there a man 
could lift his arms to the skies, and in that 
solitude feel himself a part of their im¬ 
mensity. If she was there, if only Frances 
was there, it seemed to him that the worst 
troubles which could threaten would be 
trivial. There would be joy in the sheer 
fighting of them, if she was with him 

N EAR sunset they came to a little lake, deep 
and blue, and fringed with tall graceful 
spruces. As he started out upon it, Harl 
handed Frances a bacon-rind troll and cut 
off the motor, saying: “There must be im¬ 
mense trout in a lake like this. You always 
were luckier than I at trolling. We’ll catch 
one and plank it on a cedar slab for our 
supper.” 

Before Frances had paid out a hundred 
feet, something struck hard, and the heavy 
line sawed angrily through the water. Harl 
quickly leaned forward to her, took the cord 
in his hands and bade her, “Put on your 
gloves; it’s a real one, Frances; you’ve got a 
fight on now,” then gave her the line again. 

They battled him—Harl paddling the canoe 
and keeping tangles out of the line—from 
the middle of the lake to the shallows, and 
back to the sixty-foot depths again, but they 
could not raise him. 

Harl’s arm was steadying Frances when 
she leaned over the gunwale; her face was 
flushed; in her excitement she had forgotten 
all, and was once more the girl he had known 
—the girl who used to go skating with him 
back into the innumerable waterways of the 
Great Barrens and had explored dim moccasin 
trails with him in the blue ranges at God’s 
Mercie, and always looked to him for help 
when something proved too much for her. 

She pleaded now: “Harl, you take him! 
I’ll never, never land him! He’s too big; 
I know he weighs a hundred pounds 1” 

But Harl laughed and would not; and 
Frances stuck to the fight till she was able 
to coax the trout from the bottom and draw 
him up, hand over hand, to the surface, 
where Harl slipped his fingers into the fish's 
gills and lifted him into the canoe. 

“Twenty pounds! And there’s bigger ones 
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yet in our lake down north. We’ll go after 
them, Frances, wont we—evenings like this?” 

“Oh, it’ll be wonderful, Harl; it’ll be won¬ 
derful there 1” 

A couple of minutes later Harl saw the 
light canoe glide out of the River, with the 
brigade close behind. When he turned to 
Frances again,’ she too had seen it. And Harl 
realized that the eager light had faded from 
her eyes; she no longer looked at him with 
the unthinking innocence, the old comrade¬ 
ship, of a few moments ago. 

As Harl rose slowly and stepped back to 
his seat in the stern, he was aware that a spell 
had been broken; Frances, drawn madden¬ 
ingly near to him for a few brief moments, 
had receded from him again. 


Chapter Seven 

A MILE below the lake the party camped 
for the night. The mttis built “long 
fires”—the big sociable fires of evening, and 
roasted a lynx which one of them had shot 
that afternoon. Harl built his fire a little 
apart from them, where Frances would not 
need to hear the profanity and coarse jokes 
of these river men. This was a wedding trip, 
with a marriage to come at God’s Mercie; 
and though, out of fear of Harl, the men 
made no direct allusions, yet they found it 
a subject for thinly veiled Rabelaisian jest. 

The tent was for Frances; Harl and Stan¬ 
ley could spread their blankets together on 
the ground and sleep under the open stars. 

For a little while after supper the three of 
them sat beside their fire talking of casual 
things. They were white people, alone, sur¬ 
rounded by a wall of hostility and facing 
the unknown together; and it drew them 
nearer to one another. It was there beside 
the supper fire that Stanley, with hesitant 
apology, offered to lend Harl money for a 
plane and for those other things his ranch 
badly needed. Harl deliberated a long time. 
Then: “I’ll take that offer, Stanley. God 
knows I’m grateful. I just got through pay¬ 
ing off a big debt, and—well, I’m broke; and 
a fellow’s hands are tied when he’s broke.” 

Stanley wondered: “If Harl knew, would 
he take this money from me? This means 
that he doesn’t know—or wont let himself 

Meti Paul did not mingle with the men at 
the fire, but kept disdainfully aloof from 
them. When Stanley and Harl spread their 
blankets, Stanley marked that old Winter 
Sun, with a deerskin drawn over his shoul¬ 
ders, was crouched against a tree not many 
steps away; and he knew the old Indian had 
been told to guard him throughout the night. 

The next afternoon, forty miles down the 
river, Stanley took Frances into his canoe. 
He himself suggested it so that Harl and old 
Chief Winter Sun might go ahead to find a 
camp site. He had no foreboding of what 
was to spring from this act, though he knew 
that last night Frances had lain awake in her 
tent, and had cried. The redness about her 
eyes, which she could not quite bathe away, 
was proof of that. 

With a fear gripping him, Harl started to 
object, but he was stopped by the thought 
that the decision should be hers. And a little 
breathlessly Frances had said yes to the sug¬ 
gestion. 

To this extent—that he himself took 
Frances into his canoe—Stanley was respon¬ 
sible for what happened. When late in the 
afternoon, they stopped at a river-widening 
where ephemeridee had come out in prodi¬ 
gious swarms and fallen into the water and 
washed up in windrows on the shore, the 
brigade passed; but, busy collecting specimens 
and photographing this incredible phenom¬ 
enon, Stanley did not notice. 
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Frances tried for a while to help him with 
his work; then she sat down on the sun- 
warmed sand, her eyes upon Stanley. 

As she watched him and for a little while 
could bar all other thoughts out of her 
mind, his presence brought her a strange 
peace. But her feelings toward him were 
confused and contrary with one another. 
She felt at times an awe of his formidable 
reputation and of his intellect that could open 
vistas and catch her into a cloud with 
him; yet his unfamiliarity with this sav¬ 
age wilderness country awoke a protecting, 
almost motherly attitude. 

But she could not pity him as she did 
Harl. She knew that she could never feel 
for any other man, for any other human 
being, the pity and the comradeliness and 
the whole-hearted admiration that she felt 
for Harl. Harl was loyal and utterly un¬ 
selfish and clean: here in a country where 
“wilderness wives” were not unusual, he had 
kept his ideal at the highest. Above any 
person she had ever known, Harl was self- 
reliant, a fighter, a strong-hearted man—how 
strong, she had never realized until these 
last two years when she had met scores of 
others, not so much older than he, who had 
little purpose or drive evident in their lives, 
who had never earned money for themselves, 
who had protracted the nursery stage into 
manhood, who would have whimpered and 
shriveled in the face of what Harl daily 
encountered. To bring tragedy upon him 
seemed like a denial of all he stood for; it 
seemed like a yielding to weaker codes; it 
was an offense against God—not only the 
stern God of Bishop Barton’s creed but the 
merciful Being of her own faith. 

Her thoughts went on to what Harl 
would do if trail end at God’s Mercie 
meant not marriage but catastrophe. He 
might go back alone to the White Wolf 
Hills, but not even he could ever stay there, 
live there with his dead hopes. His work 
would fall from his hands. He would leave 
it, would go away; he would wander, as she 
had seen trappers and Indians wander, in 
strange lands to kill a grief that never could 
be killed. And when Frances thought of 
Harl brought down to that, an anguish 
rose like a black flood over her; the tears 
sprang into her eyes and she cried: “I’ll 
go through with it, I’ll go through with it!” 

But what would her marriage be like— 
with her heart a secret from her husband? 
In that lone land where he would be most 
of the world to her, how could she endure 
that double loneliness? How could she give 
herself to him and bear him children? 

S TANLEY was sorting his specimens into 
families and genera, putting into a sepa¬ 
rate jar those precious ones which were new 
to science and hereafter would bear his name. 
He heard Frances say: “Stanley!” 

He whirled, and saw that she had risen 
and come to the boulder beside which he 
knelt. She did not look up; she was crying. 

Stanley’s work suddenly dropped. “Frances! 
What’s the matter?” 

She asked him with naked earnestness: 
“Stanley, you must tell me: shall I go on 
through with this marriage? Is it right?” 

“Right—right—” He repeated the word 
as though suddenly caught up by the realiza¬ 
tion that often the human battle is not in 
following the righteous path but in knowing 
what the right is. “Right for whom, 
Frances? For Harl—yes. I said we must 
not hurt him. You’d fight for him, 
wouldn’t you, Frances? So would I—be¬ 
cause he is what he is.” 

He wanted time to think. He believed 
that before they came to God’s Mercie, he 
would see all this more clearly. 

He led her to the canoe; and arranging 
the blankets, he said: “Hadn’t you better 
catch a little rest? I’ll get in to camp. 
Not even I can miss the way, for the river 
will take us there.” 
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At first, when they started on, she fought 
against resting, but little by little, as he 
watched her, she unconsciously slipped down 
in the blanketed niche. Stanley wondered 
what the last two nights must have been 
to her. 

Though the sun had set long since, he 
did not attempt to hurry. The river, 
swelled to a respectable stream, was sweep¬ 
ing him along at a swift pace. The woods 
gradually darkened till the trees were a 
shadowy blue; and wolves that nightly ran 
the peak-line of those distant pine hills be¬ 
gan their weird, lonesome howling. Great 
white owls on soft wing flew over the drift¬ 
ing canoe, or swooped out of the spruce 
shadows at the families of young rabbits 
playing on the sand. 

Motionless, Stanley sat looking at Frances 
asleep. Her jacket was loosened at her 
throat, her hair a little disheveled by the 
long day’s travel, her small laced boots 
muddied by the half-dozen portages since 
morning. Her left arm lay upon the gun¬ 
wale, and he noticed that she was not wear¬ 
ing her engagement ring; he remembered 
that last night at the fire she had given it to 
Harl and asked him to keep it safe for her. 
The sorority emblem pinned below her breast 
was a pathetic little token of her brief 
glimpse of happiness, of freedom. 

Stanley realized vaguely, like a half-heard 
whisper, that he ought to hurry: camp was 
already made; Harl would wonder. 

C LOSE to the overhanging trees he drifted 
at last around a great bend. Not far 
ahead he saw fires on the shore opposite, 
and saw dark figures walking in silhouette 
in front of the red flames. Not realizing 
at once that this was the night camp of the 
brigade, he made no effort to guide the 
canoe, but drifted along with the current. 
On ahead he heard a muffled swelling sound 
that rose and fell with the light breeze. 

That too meant nothing to him. The 

moon was white on Frances’ face, and its 

sheen was tangled in her black hair. 

The camp-fires at last roused him. He 
dipped paddle. It was then he became 
aware of the quickening current and its 
tug along the sides of the canoe. Startled, he 
sat up straighter—suddenly alive now to the 
silent, powerful rush of the water. It was 
the Maid Marion rapids—he was being drawn 
into them 1 He was below the dicharge now. 

Kneeling, he swung the canoe around till 
it pointed upstream; and working desperately, 
tried to drive it back out of the rushing cur- 

In a few moments he snatched a glance at 
the camp-fires ashore, and saw by them that 
he had not won a yard. He was powerless 
against the silent might of the river. He 
could do no more than hold where he was; 
and that could not last. Inch by inch he 
would be swept down. 

In a flash of memory he recalled how at 
the noon stop Harl had spoken of Maid 
Marion; of its narrowed chute where the 
cramped waters poured down through at a 
dizzy speed; of the terror it inspired in new¬ 
comers who did not know that the channel 
was deep and boulder-free—fearsome to look 
at but comparatively easy to run. With that 
merciful recollection came decision: 

“I’ve got to go through it now. I’ll take 
her through it.” 

He whirled the canoe around savagely and 
headed it straight for the middle of the chan¬ 
nel. With the trees ashore flitting swiftly 
past the red camp-fires, it darted toward a 
line of white water. A tiny jolt, a sheet of 
dashing spray, and it was into the rushing, 
foaming rapids, whirling helplessly down 
through the saut. Stanley crept forward, 
and found Frances’ hand and his clasp 
tightened upon hers so that if she woke she 
would not start up in fright and imperil 
herself. He was less aware of the roaring 
waters and the mighty, irresistible river that 


held them, than of the warm hand in his, 
her white face, her maddening loveliness. 

I T was after sundown and Harl wondered 
why Stanley and Frances did not come. 
When the brigade arrived at beginning 
twilight, he spoke to the Indian, Going-to- 
Bear, and learned that the canoe had been 
beached at a river-widening nine miles up¬ 
stream. 

He explained: “Stanley was collecting. 
They’ll be coming any time now.” But now 
it was night. Perhaps some accident had 
happened; perhaps Stanley had snagged the 
frail canoe on a riffle. 

Harl decided to go in search of them. As 
he stepped down to the water edge and 
started to launch his motor canoe, Meti Paul 
appeared. Remembering Harl’s dangerous 
anger against him at the overfalls, the ’breed 
was most circumspect. 

“Is Tyee Harl going to look for those who 
are not here?” 

“Yes. What about it ?” 

“Then he should search not up the river 
but down—below the saut.” 

“Why?” Harl demanded sharply. 

“Perhaps—” Meti Paul made a show of 
reluctance—“perhaps it was but a mistake of 
my eyes. Yes, certainly—I but thought I 
saw it.” And he started to walk away. 

Harl stopped him. “What did you see? 
If you’ve got something to say, coyote, say 

“Since the Tyee compels me to. A 

short moment ago I was standing on the 
rock point yonder. Out on the water I saw 
a dark, long shadow. It was a canoe, and 
it carried two. Or perhaps,”—Meti Paul 
mouthed the words as though testing 
malicious satisfaction in them,—“perhaps it 
was only one; in the failing light their fig¬ 
ures, if Tyee Harl will pardon, were much 
blurred together. One was lying as if asleep.” 

H ARL started as though a club had struck 
him. For several seconds he gazed out 
upon the dark wate . Had they intentionally 
delayed, alone on the twilight river, and 
spun out their hour together? Was this a 
willful and deliberate tryst? 

He shook himself like one recovering from 
a daze, and slowly turned to Meti Paul. 
“Get back to camp. If you tell the rest of 
the brigade a word about this, I’ll twist you 
around a tree. Remember that 1” 

When the ’breed left, he started down the 
river bank, following the game trail through 
the buckbrush and pines and little open 
glades of silver moonlight. 

It seemed to Harl that an abysm had 
opened under his feet. For him the dark 
woods, the river, the moon and starlight 
did not exist; he was stumbling through a 
blackness, gripped with cold, agonizing fear. 

Not very far below the camp Harl heard 
them coming up the path; and in spite of 
all, when he recognized Frances’ voice, his 
heart leaped to know beyond shadow of 
doubt that she had come safely through the 
rapids. He thought: “They Were caught, 
they were dragged down; she must have 
taken the canoe through!” How many were 
the times he had taken her through it in 
those former days! 

Harl could not believe that she had for¬ 
gotten those years together. Desperately he 
was holding to the belief that at most she 
merely liked Stanley and was drawn to him 
by his reputation and his quiet, honest char¬ 
acter. But Stanley loved her; of that Harl 
no longer had doubt. 

He stepped out into a splash of moonlight 
to meet them; and when they came up, ex¬ 
claiming his name, he made effort to say 
quietly: 

“One of the Indians saw you go through 
the saut. I was afraid—I hurried down— 
I’m glad-” 

He stopped. Neither Stanley nor Frances 
answered, or explained why they had de- 
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layed till dark and then had been caught in 
the rapids. 

The silence was intolerable. 

Harl tried to gloss over the situation. “It 
must have got late on you when you were 
collecting. The saut doesn’t make much 
noise; in the dusk that way it’s easy to get 
caught and pulled down.” 

Stanley said: “Yes. It was my fault. I 
delayed upstream collecting, and then I was 

With nothing more spoken they went back 
to camp. 

Stanley ate little of the trout and bacon 
and bread which Harl had ready. Shortly 
after supper, he spread his blankets a rod 
away, but he could not sleep. Frances and 
Harl talked for a quarter-hour; he could hear 
Harl’s quiet, deep tones and the softer mur¬ 
mur of Frances’ voice. They seemed to be 
talking of casual things; he heard them men¬ 
tion Fort Kinlay, and one brief remark about 
an insurance company. Then Harl at last 
took her to the tent and bade her good¬ 
night and came back to the fire. 

Alone, with a dead pipe in his teeth, he 
sat staring into the handful of dying coals. 


Chap ter Eight 

F ORT KINLAY was all aquiver. At the 
break-up weeks ago, word of the dance 
had gone out by moccasin telegraph. Every¬ 
thing was ready now; the fight-water was 
safely locked up; the crowd had come in 
from the wilderness highways; faded flags 
and bunting flew everywhere; two caribou 
and a whole assortment of lesser game had 
been barbecued; and the little brass bastion 
cannon, which started this yearly festival off 
with a bang, was stuffed with a half-foot 
wad of black powder and merely waited for 
the match. 

“Lucky” Avery, with his wife Bess, had 
flown here for the dance. Their biplane, 
glistening in the afternoon sun, rode at an¬ 
chor a couple of rods off the boat landing. 
From up and down the river a dozen meti 
families had arrived in their large birchbark 
canoes. The mitisse girls, dark-eyed, dusky- 
olive of skin, and born coquettes, were strik¬ 
ingly pretty in their saucy calico prints and 
bright woolen fascinators. Trappers with 
their winter tucks of fur had come from the 
trackless wilds that were their home. Nine 
months of utter loneliness had nearly driven 
them to “shaking hands with the willows.” 

Gathered in little sociable knots of three 
and four, they were “talking muskrat”—dis¬ 
cussing fur prices, trapping conditions, new 
territory. Indian babies, laced up in moss 
bags like cocoons, looked out with wide ques¬ 
tioning eyes upon the world they had just 
come into. Indian men, with thin legs and 
bare thighs and horsetail hair, had arrived in 
their bravest of hawk and eagle feathers, wolf 
ears, bear claws and teeth; and their dusky 
wives in their finest of quill embroidery and 
weasel tails and the bright-green scalps of 
mallard ducks. 

But through the excitement ran a tremble 
of uneasiness. Bull Back-fat and his band of 
ten Antler-Hare bucks had come. Their five 
small leather canoes lay upturned on the 
landing. They had brought no women with 
them. Their gaunt starved huskies, dogs 
with so much of the wolf in them that they 
never barked, sneaked about the post like 
slinking w.olves; and mothers kept anxious 
eyes upon their babies. The Antler-Hare 
bucks, grinning at being the cause of uneas¬ 
iness, stalked about insolently, each carrying 
a knife and a fine repeating rifle, though the 
latter weapons were uncared for and pitted 

The miti men, fathers of the pretty metisse 
girls, scowled and muttered oaths whenever 
Bull Back-fat’s glance rested too long upon 
one of their daughters. For the most evil 
part of the sub-chief’s evil reputation con- 
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cemed his doings with women. And those 
who knew of his crazed infatuation for the 
white girl, Frances Barton, prayed that Tyee 
Harl’s brigade would not come till the dance 
was over; till Bull Back-fat and his party 
had gone back to their retreat in the Great 
Barrens. 

Very tall for a Tinneh Indian, Bull Back- 
fat was muscular and powerful, but slightly 
obese from heavy meat-eating. At his belt, 
beside knife and copper tomahawk, he car¬ 
ried a “squaw-club”—a brutal emblem of 
his authority over the women of his tepee. 
His eyes were small and watery; his hair 
plentifully smeared with bear-grease; and his 
flat Mongolian nose had been smashed still 
flatter by the blow of an Eskimo’s caribou- 
spear up near Roes Welcome. 

Bull Back-fat had a sneering contempt for 
the Law. He had once run squarely afoul 
of it, but that incident was the very reason 
for his contempt. Over Fullerton way four 
years ago, he had lain one day in a willow 
thicket and watched till a mHi free-trader 
started off on a trip, leaving his young wife 

alone at the cabin. Sergeant English 

tracked the Indian down, caught him, took 
him out to a court and secured conviction 
for the cowardly outrage. 

The case was of a sort to attract a good 
deal of attention. A Winnipeg reporter, 
visiting the prisoner, wrote up a sensational 
“heart-interest” story about the poor defense¬ 
less Indian, crushed by the pitiless juggernaut 
of the law, dying of loneliness for his native 
woods, suffering a thousand deaths in his 
bleak cell. 

Immediately the sob-sisters, who had fol¬ 
lowed the case with avidity, got busy. En¬ 
countering resistance on the part of officials, 
they organized, formed an association for the 
“poor Indian’s” release, elected officers, col¬ 
lected funds, employed lawyers, and laid siege 
to the authorities. And in the end they won. 
Bull Back-fat was paroled. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances it was exactly the same as being 
freed. And not content with their good 
work, they made up a thousand, dollars hat 
money to atone for his suffering and to start 
him out in life anew. 

Bull Back-fat lost the thousand dollars 
learning to play a game called poker with a 
shady mining promoter at the Pas; but in 
his ignorant brutal brain the idea flourished 
that the Law was a joke. You didn’t pay 
for a crime, as the Yellow-striped horsemen- 
without-horses were always warning. You 
got paid for it. 

When Sergeant English heard of this, he 
tried to buy out of service on the spot. Re¬ 
fused, he swore: “By God, I wont take him 
in any more—if I ever go after him a sec¬ 
ond time, he'll accidentally become shot! As 
sure as this fist, sir, he’ll bust out that same 
way again, and I know and Harl Armstrong 
knows what’s in his mind. A hell of a lot 
of good it’ll do to catch him and punish him 
— afterwards!" 

W HILE Harl’s brigade with the two canoes 
in front was sweeping in toward the land¬ 
ing, Stanley happened to observe that eight 
or ten of the Indians stood a little to them¬ 
selves and took no part in the hearty wel¬ 
come. And he noticed, too, that though all 
the others had put their weapons aside, these 
carried rifles in their arms. 

Indicating them he called softly: “Harl, 
who are they?” 

Harl swerved his canoe alongside Stanley’s. 
“They’re my particular friends—the Antler- 
Hare bucks I’ve been telling you about. And 
that big lordly male is Bull Back-fat.” Harl 
added scornfully: “He’s put on a lot of 
weight and cockiness, I notice; you ought to 
have seen him last February, Stanley, when 
he came dragging into the ranch for grub! 
It was his camp, three winters ago, where 
the women and children starved and the men 
all came through in good shape.” 

Stanley stared at the group uneasily. 
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Hearing about them from Harl was a differ¬ 
ent matter from meeting them face-to-face. 
They had been a shadowy danger before; 
now they stood there in front of him on the 
landing, with rifles in the crook of their 

In his pocket he felt of the automatic Harl 
had given him. But Harl, to his surprise, 
was not only unconcerned about the Indians 
but plainly relieved at seeing them. He re¬ 
marked to Frances: 

“If they’re here at Fort Kinlay, they can’t 
be down at my ranch! That’s what I was 
afraid of, Frances—that they’d destroy every¬ 
thing down there while I was gone.” He 
explained to Stanley: “You see, Bull Back- 
fat wants me out of the country complete. 
Most of the White Wolf Smokies call me 
their Tyee; he can’t stand that—he wants to 
be the big Tyee himself. And then he holds 
personal grudges against me. He’s one of 
these people who’ve got to have an enemy 
or they’ll bust.” 

Stanley asked: “Why do you suppose he 
came here to Fort Kinlay, Harl?” 

Harl eyed the group. “I can’t say for sure. 
I don’t believe he knows himself. It’s the 
way with these Smokies—they never plan 
two inches ahead of their nose, but just drift 
along. But I can say this: you don’t need 
to be uneasy about him and his bucks and 
their rifles. You’ll'find out they’re a pack of 
lousy cowards.” 

A VERY was at the landing, talking to a 
meti and to Factor Lafe Hubbell, a jo¬ 
vial, rotund man of fifty. Harl jumped out 
upon the planking and helped Frances out, 
then introduced Stanley to Hubbell and to the 
meti Radisson St. Cyr, who lived at Fort 
Kinlay and was Hubbell’s trusted assistant. 

Standing a little distance up the slope, Bull 
Back-fat was staring fixedly at Frances. She 
turned so that he could not see her face. 
Harl paid no attention whatsoever to him. 
Stanley was beginning to realize how 
thoroughly Harl despised the Indian and how 
little he feared his personal hostility. 

It infuriated Bull Back-fat to be so com¬ 
pletely ignored in full view of everyone. He 
knew his men believed him afraid of Tyee 
Harl. He wanted to show them he wasn’t, 
and he cast around for an occasion. 

Bess Avery, busy decorating the trading 
store for the dance, had heard the noisy wel¬ 
come ; and coming to the door, saw the group 
there on the landing. She called to Frances 
and waved excitedly, and came running 
down the slope. 

Deliberately Bull Back-fat moved over 
and planted himself on the narrow stone 
walk. It squarely blocked her way, unless 
she stepped off into the mud and went 
around. 

A little above him Bess stopped, scared, 
not knowing what he meant. Avery fidgeted 
uneasily, glanced at the armed Indians, swal¬ 
lowed hard and made no move, 

A slow color spread over Harl’s face. He 
called sharply: “Bess, don’t go around. 
Stay where you are.” 

Frances grasped Harl’s arm, whispering: 
“Harl, don’t! Don’t make things worse than 
they are now!” But Harl shook her hand 
away, and started up the slope. 

Stanley glanced around at the others, 
frightened, his heart thumping. No one 
moved; Harl was going up alone. With only 
a moment’s hesitation Stanley gripped the 
automatic in his pocket and started up be¬ 
hind him. 

Harl stopped face-to-face with the sub¬ 
chief. He snapped: “You stepped on that 
walk out of pure devilment. You wont force 
a white girl out into the mud. Get off or 
I’ll knock you off.” 

Bull Back-fat shrank back from him; he 
had not bargained for a fight with Tyee Harl. 
It was more from fear than anything else 
that his hand dropped to his knife. Harl’s 
fist shot out—a short, lightning blow—and 
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staggered him. The knife dropped with a 
clatter on the stones. 

Somebody yelled: “Harl! Watch out! 
Watch them bucks of his!” 

Stanley was watching them. He heard a 
cli-ick of rifle bolts shoved home and triggers 
being cocked. Snarling, muttering, the In¬ 
dians were trying to work up nerve to shoot 
Harl. A little dazed, Stanley drew his auto¬ 
matic and slipped the trigger safety. 

Out of the corner of his eye he saw Harl 
swing a long terrific blow to the Indian’s 
jaw. It sounded like the crack of a board 
against a building. Bull Back-fat pitched 
sideways off the walk, knocked completely 
cold. 

A breathless silence fell over the whole 
crowd. Stanley was trembling. “Good Lord, 
with those repeating rifles they could shoot 
us all down!” Not knowing exactly what 
to do, he took a couple of steps forward and 
menaced the Antler-Hares with the auto¬ 
matic. “Put up your guns. Get out of 
here!” 

To his own surprise they started backing 
away from him. 

Now that Harl had made it possible for 
her to come on down the steps, Bess whirled 
and fled back up. With Harl’s laugh the 
tension broke. 

He called: “Stanley, let’s let it drop. They 
don’t want a fight; they were just being 
ornery. Let’s go.” As the two of them 
stepped down to the landing together, he 
said: “I’m much obliged, Stanley. I don’t 
think they’d have rushed me, but just the 

Bull Back-fat finally got up. All the fight 
had been knocked out of him; sidling off to¬ 
ward his men, he kept twisting around, look¬ 
ing—afraid that Tyee Harl might follow. 

Radisson St. Cyr touched his hat cour¬ 
teously to Frances and said something to her 
in French.' Then he took the little bag of 
her personal effects, and they went up the 
steps. The rogans had pulled in alongside 
the tiny quay; under Meti Paul’s direction 
the ’breeds began carrying the supplies up to 
the storeroom where they would be safe 
till the brigade left. The four white men 
were alone at the end of the wharf. 
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H ARL asked, with anxiety he could not 
conceal: “Avery, did you happen to fly 
past my ranch on your way down ? Did you 
happen to notice how things—” 

“Everything is jake-o-loo, Harl. Bess and 
I swung over past on purpose. Thought I’d 
meet you here. That Lapp, Skuli, had 
brought the herds in close to the ranch house; 
they were grazing all up and down along the 
lake.” 

Harl drew a deep breath. “Thank heaven 
for that!” He changed the subject. “Say, 
Hubbell, what’s the idea of Bull Back-fat 
being here—if he has any idea?” 

“As near as anything, I guess he counted 
on running onto you here.” 

“Well, he did. But what then?” 

“Well, he was pounding his chest this 
morning and giving out that he intended to 
keep you from going on down north to your 

“Oh, he thinks that! He’s going to stop 
me.” Harl laughed shortly. “And Stanley 
backed off all ten of them with a belt-gun! 
How does he figure on stopping us?” 

“I can’t say. But lookee, Harl, it aint any 
funny matter. Y’ noticed they didn’t bring 
their women along. When they don’t take 
women with ’em, to tote their things and 
cook and like that, it means they want to 
travel light and swift.' They’s always some¬ 
thing up-wind when a bunch of Smokies 
don’t take their women. You know that as 
well as I do.”, 

Avery spoke up. “Harl, I think he came 
here with the intention of staging a show¬ 
down. You’ve said yourself there’s a show¬ 
down coming. And what you did to him 
just now wont help things any.” 
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“That’s all true,” Harl admitted. “But 
it’s also true that Stanley could have backed 
the whole lot of them into the river a minute 
ago. They’ve got intentions, all right, but 
not the nerve to carry ’em through. If I 
didn’t believe that, I wouldn’t expose 
Frances to danger.” 

He lit a pipe, as though dismissing the 
warning, and said: “Stanley, let’s go up and 
pitch our tent. Frances is staying with Mrs. 
St. Cyr. We probably wont sleep much to¬ 
night, but the tent will be a place to hang 
our hats.” 

Going up the steps Stanley asked: “Harl, 
you know these Indians better than Avery 
or Hubbell do. If you say they wont at¬ 
tack the brigade, I’ll quit worrying about it.” 

“They wont attack it, Stanley. There’s no 
danger—” 

“But I don’t mean to the brigade. I 

“Yes, I know what you mean, Stanley. 
But no danger of that. If I wasn’t sure, 
dead sure, I wouldn’t take any chances. 
God, I wouldn’t dare! Not with her.” 

But Stanley could not quit worrying. He 
thought again, “Harl may be blind to dan¬ 
ger.” And he remembered with a shudder 
the sub-chief’s intent, burning stare at 
Frances down on the landing. 


Chapter Nine 

W HILE Stanley and Harl were pitching 
their tent, the scientist noticed a big 
flower-garden behind the St. Cyr cabin; and 
he thought, “I ought to find a good collec¬ 
tion of the blossom insects there.” When 
he finished helping Harl, he started over to¬ 
ward the storeroom to get cyanide jars and 
his nets. 

The afternoon was very warm and so still 
that yonder in the woods even the leaves of 
the trembling aspens were not quaking. The 
sultry quiet meant rain or a thunder-storm 
before many hours. A dead hush, a waiting 
expectancy, was in the air. 

Far away north a range of blue-misty hills 
stood up, low and hardly visible. There, 
Harl had said, was located the mission post 
of God’s Mercie. In actual sight now—the 
place where Harl and Frances had planned 
to be married! Stanley stopped for a mo¬ 
ment ; and as he gazed down north at those 
blue hills rolling back from the ancient 
peneplain of the river, a fear shook him. 

| That blue cleft where the river flowed was 
I like a gateway to the Arctic plains on be- 
I yond; a portal through which he and 
Frances and Harl must pass, and where the 
momentous hour between the three of them 
could no longer be averted. And Stanley 
dreaded that hour. Sometimes it seemed to 
him that the plans and intimacy and com¬ 
radeship of years between Frances and Harl 
were like a slow, powerful stream that would 
flow on to its goal irresistibly, and that 
neither he nor they could stop it now. 

In the storeroom he found Meti Paul 
checking the freight. The ’breed did not 
offer to help him look for his things, but 
pulled out a long dirk-like knife and began 
sharpening a pencil. Searching through the 
packs for what he wanted, Stanley felt those 
narrowed eyes boring into him and he knew 
what use the ’breed would like to make of 
that knife. 

As he straightened up with his things, 
Meti Paul spoke to him slowly in French. 

“Will M’sieur look yonder?” Through the 
open door he pointed out along the slope. 
“Is that not a picture that is, blessed in the 
eyes of le bon Dieul” 

Frances and Harl were going up toward 
the flower-garden. Perched in state on Harl’s 
shoulder was a little tot whom Stanley had 
noticed at the St. Cyr cabin—a tiny girl not 
much more than two years old. With black 
curls and big black eyes and wistful little 
patrician face, she looked different from the 


usual half-breed child; Stanley thought that 
the white ancestral strain must have come 
to the fore in her. She had lispingly con¬ 
fided to him that she could count to five and 
her name was Franchise and Tyee Harl had 
promised to bring her une poupee that would 
cry. 

Meti Paul continued in his bland, purring 
tones: "La p’tite, she was named after 

Mam’sclle Frances. She was bom when 
Radisson St. Cyr and his jemme were down 
north on some trip. That was just before 
Mam’selle Frances went out to Les Etats. 
And does M’sieur see how proudly Tyee Harl 
carries la p’tite?” 

Stanley wondered what on earth the ’breed 
could be driving at. That veiled language 
again, hinting at something dark; vague 
words that could not be used against him, 
yet would make their sinister effect. 

Curious, he led the ’breed on: “Yes, I’ve 
noticed. Both of them seem much engrossed 
with the child.” 

“ Comment! It may be that now they will 
take the child with them to their home in 
the White Wolf Hills. Has M’sieur noticed 
how—by accident, to be sure !—la p’tite has 
the great resemblance to Mam’selle Frances?” 

Stanley drew back his fist to strike the 
’breed. But Meti Paul jerked away from 

“Damn you!” Stanley cried. “I ought to 
shoot you. You’re not fit to walk in the 
sunshine. You lied to Harl about her and 
me, and now you try to make me think the 
less of Harl and her—by a lie like that!” 

“A lie?” Meti Paul was all astonishment. 
“What lie, M’sicur? What does this sud¬ 
den anger mean? I cannot comprehend.” 

Meti Paul was whetting his knife on the 
palm of his hand, and the pantomime was 
not lost on Stanley. It was another warn¬ 
ing to stand clear of Frances, a hideous threat 
against his life, if he didn’t. 

He thought: “I’ve got to tell Harl. This 
’breed wont lose time now. He’ll try to 
carry out that threat, and he’ll do it tonight.” 

A MONG the wild-flowers, so tall and riot¬ 
ous that one could hide behind them, 
Harl was cutting a bouquet for Frances to 
wear that night at the dance, and she was 
arranging the blossoms as he gave them to 
her. With little Frangoise St. Cyr, Harl had 
shot square; the tot was hugging a poupee 
that would cry, and Frances had made for 
it the tiniest little corsage of dainty Arctic 
primulas. 

The St. Cyr cabin, neat and cozy inside, 
with flowers all around it and even a plot of 
mignonettes and fairy trumpets on its sod 
roof, was a most agreeable change, Harl 
thought,- from the usual bleak miti shack 
with piles of bones behind it where the men 
in winter time flensed the animals they 
brought back from the fur path. This flower 
garden and his hour here with Frances repre¬ 
sented a side to life which Harl had had 
little time to know. But he was hungry for 
it, with the hunger of a man who has lived 
against raw reality. This was so sunlit, so 
alien to the usual with him, that it hardly 
seemed actual. 

A pair of crested flycatchers, very arrogant 
and pugnacious toward Wheeskeejaun the 
moose-bird, and toward that black-and-white 
pirate the butcher-bird, were darting out 
above the garden to snap up insects in their 
clicking bills. Near at hand a fox-sparrow 
sang his rich, clear notes. Over by the woods 
edge some bird which neither Harl nor 
Frances could name was sending up a song 
like a shower of silver sparks. Not much 
else disturbed the afternoon. A brooding 
quiet, imminent of a storm, hung over the 
clearing and pine woods and majestic river. 

Bess Avery, carrying empty vases for 
flowers, broke in upon them. Bess was 
hostess of the dance that night, Lafe Hub- 
bell being unmarried; and she was getting a 
kick out of this affair, for it was along her 
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Skin Clears 


Right Up! 

In any case of pimples, blackheads, sore 
or itching skin, you must do TWO things! 
You must clear the skin of the pimples, 
blackheads, scales and blotches and also 
heal the sore and broken tissue. That’s 
what Itowles Mentho Sulphur does — the 
sulphur clears the skin while the menthol 
heals. That’s why this great combination 
is putting an end to skin troubles. One 
night sees a great change in the skin. In 
two or three days the skin is of a new, clear 
healthy whiteness. All druggists carry 
Itowles Mentho Sulphur. Be sure it’s Itowles. 



...and it certainly 
makes good syrup 


S ugar, water and Mapleine — that's 
all! And almost instantly you have 
pure, sparkling syrup of tempting and 
delightful flavor for your waffles, pan¬ 
cakes or French toast. 


You’ll find it so easy to make this rich 
golden syrup at home and so convenient. 
Economical, too—Mapleine cuts your 
syrup bills in half. 


MAPLEINE 

For syrup , for flavoring 


Winter Sun helped out by thumping on a 
bear-gut sowyunga. 

The dance seemed to flow along smoothly, 
but under the surface there were ugly dangers 
that Stanley did not fail to notice. All eve¬ 
ning Meti Paul had been watching him— 
watching to see what would happen between 
him and Harl and Frances. Waiting —a 
crouched cat ready to spring. And Stanley 
knew that Harl, aware of the tautness, was 
keeping a sharp eye on the ’breed. 

And Bull Back-fat was there. Earlier in 
the evening he had remained away in a sulk, 
but his bucks came in one by one, and after 
a while he joined them. Stanley marked that 
he was contemptuous of Indian girls and 
women; he wanted to dance only with 
metisse girls. They were afraid to dance 
with him, and yet afraid not to. To a couple 
whom he was persecuting, Harl went up and 
spoke a few low words, and thereafter they 
took courage and refused the Indian. He 
had not offered to molest Frances; but Stan¬ 
ley saw how his hungry glance followed her 
about the floor. “There’ll be an accounting,” 
Stanley thought, “between him and Harl.” 
And he prayed to be with Harl then. 

TF Bess Avery was hostess of this affair, 

Factor Lafe Hubbell was the incarnation 
of its jollier side. Hubbell was a man who 
took life like the weather, as it came, good 
or bad, with no attempt to remold it nearer 
to the heart’s desire. He was old King Cole 
personified, “with pipe and bowl and fiddlers 
three.” Being somewhat short of wind, he 
had to rest every other round—to his intense 
chagrin. Sitting on a barrel at the edge of 
the floor, he would clap his hands and stamp 
his foot to emphasize the beat, and call “Hip- 
hip!” at the exciting moments; and his 
hearty, booming: 

"Hawk flies out and birdie flies in — 

Swing to the left and come in ag’inl” 
shook the rafters of the trading room. When 
the Indian dogs assembled outside the door 
and started to howl, he would sally out and 
scatter them with thunderous language. The 
finishing touch, to him, was the garland of 
flowers which Bess had tossed around his 
neck. Watching him swing the girls about, 
Stanley thought of the Falstaff lines: 

"All flesh is frail; 

The more flesh, the more frailty.” 

Hubbell was a very stout man. 

There was no drunkenness or even signs 
of it in the crowd. Hubbell had opened a 
big keg of mild spruce beer for the Indians 
and metis. “Better than nothing, ’y golly; 
it’ll keep ’em contented. Got to give ’em 
something, ’y golly, or they’ll trade with the 
Freres next winter.” Privately he had laced 
a small caque of beer with high-proof whisky 
for those men whom he could depend upon 
not to get drunk. 

A trapper with stentorian voice called the 
names of dances—“The Gent’s Chance,” 
“The Kiss,” “Colonel By of Bytown.” But 
the names seemed to make little difference 
with the dancers, and the measure of the 
music made still less. Most of them knew 
only one step, a sort of sliding shuffle ; and 
whether Johnson was playing “The Cincin¬ 
nati Hornpipe,” “Old Zip Coon,” or “Go to 
the Devil and Shake Yourself,” or whether 
he lowered his strings for the time-honored 
“Red River Jig,” they used their shuffle just 
the same. 

Harl kept order with a stern hand. In 
such a gathering it was natural for quick- 
flaring jealousies to spring up between the 
young hot-bloods. “Come outside, you; just 
come outside, and I’ll show you how to butt 
in—” Whenever two men started edging to¬ 
ward the door, Harl stepped up to them. 
“If you two go outside, you don’t come back 
in here.” An incipient fight was nipped, and 
invariably he had them laughing again in a 
minute. 
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Stanley could look within himself and 
know what a strain Harl was under. He was 
amazed that the man could be such a tower 
of strength to others. But there was a limit 
to what Harl could endure; Stanley noticed 
that he had grown a little impatient, a little 
feverish, as the dance wore on. 

With Frances in mind, Stanley was think¬ 
ing fearfully: “If Harl ever snaps—” 
Frances had danced with Harl several times 
that evening, but not once with Stanley. She 
had shunned his presence as completely as 
formerly she had trusted and confided in him. 
He could not understand. He had no con¬ 
ception of what passed in her heart. 


A VERY, who had been working on Hub- 
^ bell’s new radio set, had just got the 
instrument in a receptive mood; and now, 
during a lull between numbers, was tuning 
in on a Winnipeg station. After much 
squealing and whistling, he caught a dance 
piece fairly clear. 

With grateful relief Johnson laid down his 
fiddle. The metis and Indians, some of 
whom had been drawn a hundred miles by 
the rumor of the strange thing Hubbell was 
buying, gathered around the speaker. For a 
little while they were spellbound by the 
white man’s magical contraption which could 
pick music and human voices out of the air 
as easily as theif shamans could summon 
familiar spirits and drive out devils. But 
then the irresistible jazz lilt got into their 
blood and made their feet start moving; and 
presently they were on the floor again, danc¬ 
ing with quickened step, with gayer abandon. 

Frances was free now. Harl went up to 
her. She nodded to the question of his eyes, 
and he took her in his arms; and stepping 
out upon the floor, they mingled with the 
other couples. 

Harl said softly: “Frances, look up—at 


Frances looked up at him, her black eyes 
a little wider. “What, Harl?” 

“I just wanted you.I didn’t want 

you to be so far away.” 

“I wasn’t far away, Harl. I was think¬ 
ing. Do you remember four years 

ago how you talked and talked with Dad 
Barton before he’d let me come down here 
to a dance? That was my first one.” 

Harl remembered, of that evening four 
years ago, how formal and physically aloof 
Frances had been when she danced with him 
—as though Missionary Barton had been 
present, gently disapproving. He could not 
imagine "Dad Barton” permitting her to 
study classical dancing at the university; 
rhythm of motion, beauty of body, were 
pagan things in the credo of the missionary. 
Frances was different now, Harl thought; 
her years Outside had given her a poise and 
a freedom of mind and a broader perspective 
of what was right and wrong. 

She did not try to hold herself away now. 
Harl thought: “She dances better than Bess 
Avery does. Bess tries to lead; she fprgets 
a girl’s part.” And he thought that Frances’ 
compliance was more than training; it was 
something of an index to her gracious, quiet 

Harl noticed how Meti Paul kept watch¬ 
ing the corner where Stanley sat. He could 
not understand the ’breed’s sinister hostility 
for Stanley. 

It seemed strange to Harl—dancing to 
music being played in a city hundreds of miles 
away. As he looked down at Frances’ dreamy 
lashes and black hair and felt the sway of 
her body, he said: “I’ll get a good radio the 
first thing I do. We’ll dance to it. We wont 
feel so all out of the world.” He used the 
word “we” from habit—the habit of years; 
it came unconsciously to his lips, though his 
heart was heavy with doubt and misgiving. 

Harl recollected Stanley’s offer of money. 
As he and Frances passed near the corner 
where Stanley sat, and the latter nodded to 
them, Harl thought: “He ought to consider 
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Won’t go out 
to play 


When healthy youngsters, usually 
full of mischief, suddenly lose their 
ambition to be engineers or police¬ 
men, they are probably full of cold 
germs. Loss of appetite, listlessness, 
or feverish condition, should put 
parents promptly on guard. 

As a rapid-action weapon against colds, 
no remedy is better known than GROVE’S 
BROMO QUININE. Easy to take and 
mildly laxative, it rids the system of poisons 
< aused by colds. The tonic properties keep 
vitality up. 

Because grip, influenza, and other seri¬ 
ous illnesses often begin with a cold, it is 
wise to obtain quick relief when any cold 
threatens. And equally wise, to make cer¬ 
tain of getting the right remedy. So empha¬ 
size GROVE’S, when asking for GROVE’S 


Bromo Quinine. Price 30c. 



THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S Depart¬ 
ment of Education will help you solve the 
problem of your child’s future training—see 
pages 11-21. 


Asthma 



■ lieving and preventing al 
1 tacks of bronchial asthmr 
permitting restful sleep 
Let its healing vapors em 
the terrors of your attack 
and bring comfort to you. * 

Sold by your 
druggist 

Send lor descriptive booklet. VAPO-CRESOLENE €1 
Dept. 274, 62 Cortlandt Street, New York City 


MERMAID AND CENTAUR 

(Continued from page 87) 


seal's box there at the station, and a load 
of fish at the market, take Rip along and 
go on out the road the other side of town 
about ten mile and find a good home for 
Rip somewheres along there. Anybody’d be 
glad to have as fine a dog as that, but tell 
’em they got to tie him up till he gets used 
to it. Make ’em promise to feed him good 
and treat him right, or—well—” 

“I understand, boss,” said Moe. “Anybody 
mistreats Rip’s got to answer to me.” 

Jason took pains to be out of sight when 
Moe drove away with Rip, but he could hear 
the mournful howls till they died out in 
the distance—and after that. 

He made an honest effort to do the thing 
handsomely, but when Zarna saw him again 
and asked why Rip had been so sad, he had 
to tell her. She saw in his eyes what it 
meant to him, and ran to him and kissed 
him, saying: 

“It was awful sweet of you!” 

That helped a lot, but still—Rip was a 
lot of dog to lose. 

J ASON did not ask Zarna to go over the 
farm again, and she was so busy unpack¬ 
ing and storing her trunks and installing 
Susanne in her new quarters under the win¬ 
dow that she forgot to ask to go. 

When Moe returned with Susanne’s house, 
there was more ado about selecting the right 
place for it. Late in the afternoon Zarna 
took Susanne down to the pond for a swim 
and Jason went along. He had not men¬ 
tioned the diving-board, and he hoped that 
Zarna would be surprised by it. 

She was, and greatly touched by his 
thoughtfulness. He made a memorandum in 
his soul that it was a good idea to do little 
thoughtful things for women you loved, and 
that there was probably no other invest¬ 
ment on earth where you got as much return 
for your outlay; but, like other great dis¬ 
coveries, this one was generally forgotten 
and had to be rediscovered at intervals. 

Zarna declined Jason’s invitation to try 
the diving-board. She was a little tired. 
She would be glad to forget swimming for a 
while. Susanne was having glorious fun 
pursuing fish, tossing them in the air, jug¬ 
gling them and letting them escape. She 
did not care for their odor and she did not 
think much of a fresh-water pond, but it 
was better than none. 

As Jason watched her, admiring her in 
spite of himself, he heard a yip that sounded 
familiar, and whirled to see Rip dragging a 
gnawed piece of rope, leaping toward him in 
frantic haste. He ran to meet the limping, 
footsore, dusty, weary dog, and was covered 
with shame by the boundless affection Rip 
showed him in spite of a most disloyal smell 
of seal about him. 

He knelt and hugged the dog and called 
him tender names until he heard a cry from 
Zarna. Susanne was cleaving the pond at a 
shark’s speed, and coming ashore to finish 
that deferred battle. 

Jason had to seize the rope and haul Rip 
away to the barn again and hide him from 
Susanne. Jason made far less noise than Rip, 
but he was no more pleased. He called Moe 
and abused him for failing to do as he was 
told. Moe insisted that he had found a good 
home for Rip and a distant one, and had 
tied the dog up himself. 

“Take him back and fasten him this time 
with a chain or a stout wire,” said Jason, 
and struck out for the farthest' field in the 
hope that he might not hear the parting voice 
of Rip the twice-denied. But he heard it. 

That night as he and Zarna sat with Rita 
in her room after supper, Jason kept put¬ 
ting out his hand to rub the kinky head that 
had always been at his knee. Missing it 
there, he kept leaning forward to find Rip 
on the floor at his feet gazing up in reverence. 


Remorse and regret preyed on his heart, and 
he was lonely in spite of Zarna. 

She seemed to realize this now and then, 
but her mind had its own reveries. This 
was the hour when Harry Querl would have 
been singing her praises to their public. 
Here she sat in a creaking rocking-chair, in 
a dim farmhouse, swapping commonplaces 
and yawns with a lone Reub and his sick 
sister. It was nice to be so cozy and all; 
but it was nice, too, to step out before the 
vast throng—she remembered only the big 
nights now, and forgot that business had 
ever been poor. It was nice to dive and be 
graceful and be applauded. 

Her name would be in the paper no more, 
nor on the billboards, nor the programs. 
The huge banner that had her picture on it 
would not be swung tonight at all on the 
grounds. Zarna was dead: she had died in 
giving birth to Mrs. Millie Brafford. 

Jason was barely visible next morning as he 
stole through the door and closed it after 
him softly. Zarna tried to submerge herself 
in oblivion again, but the sunbeams began to 
tickle her eyelashes and dazzle her eyelids, 
and she rose yawning to another day. It 
knocked her back, into bed to realize that 
from her point of view there was no more 
reason for getting up than staying down. 
There would be three hundred and sixty-five 
just such days and nights, all alike except 
for the weather at the window and the look 
of the fields. 

She heard Susanne threshing about in the 
cottage under the window, and when she had 
bathed and dressed and breakfasted with Rita, 
she took the seal down to the pond for a 

Then Jason appeared and shouted to Zarna, 
and she waved to him. As he began to stride 
toward her, he stopped and stared at the 
gate. Zarna looked the same way. 

There stood Rip, so weary that as they 
gazed he fell down, his dusty tongue lolling 
out over his white teeth. When he saw Jason, 
he advanced toward him with deprecation 
and appeal. His mouth was bloody from 
vain gnawings at the chain he dragged, but 
the morsel of wood clinging to the staple 
proved that he had torn its fastenings loose 
by leaping at it all night long. 

Z ARNA’S heart went out to the poor beast 
that would not accept exile from his mis¬ 
guided master, and she saw that Jason was 
overcome by the disobedience that had love 
as its excuse. He bent and patted the dog, 
and Rip tried to leap up into his arms on legs 
almost too tired to support him. 

But his watchdog instinct and his racial 
hatred gave him sudden strength, for he 
caught sight of Susanne, who had not 
yet caught sight of him, and was dawdling 
about, snapping at the ripples that swished 
about her. Rip’s ears went up; his nostrils 
winced at the smell of seal that poisoned 
the air for him; his eyes fastened on the 
foreigner profaning the sacred lake. 

Jason saw at once the cause of Rip’s sud¬ 
den ferocity and made a quick snatch at the 
chain, but he missed it as the Airedale made 
his rush with a bloodthirsty snarl that brought 
Susanne to attention. With a cry of fright 
Zarna tried to interpose. She ran toward 
Rip to drive him away and flung herself at 
the chain sailing through the air. She missed 
it and fell. Whirling on her side and rising 
to one elbow, she saw the dog with his red 
lips drawn back over his scarlet gums and 
the white knives of his teeth leap straight 
at Susanne, who waited him with whiskers 
bristling, eyes gleaming, fangs ready, and her 
head weaving like a rattlesnake’s. 

The fierce voices of both the animals were 
suddenly hushed as Rip’s teeth struck in 
Susanne’s sleek shoulder and the thick blub¬ 
ber under it. They brought the blood leap- 
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ing, but Susanne felt no pain, and with a 
sidelong rake of her razored jaws she slashed 
a deep red line in the dog’s flank. 

The first rush of the seal and the Airedale 
at each other’s throats had carried them 
both out of their elements. The dog could 
not check himself until he was belly deep in 
the pond. The seal was high on land. 

Before Rip had faced about, the seal was 
coming for him with an uncanny progress 
that stupefied him. Floundering in the 
water and dashing it into his own eyes, he 
saw the seal glide snakily into it and vanish. 
As the tail flukes followed, he felt her teeth 
scissoring his groin. He would have been 
hamstrung if he had not sprung high with 
a yelp. She shot higher and came down 
on him with all her weight, crowding him 
under. His teeth clamped on the flipper that 
slapped him in the face, and of instinct his 
neck swung with all its might, ripping her 
skin and flinging her on her back. 

Before she had recovered, he had scrambled 
ashore, but she was after him so fast that 
she nipped a hind foot as he left the water. 
He ran high out of her reach, and swung 
to receive her, growling so horribly that he 
could not hear Jason call. 

R IP would never have harried a she-dog, 
and often let the feeblest little female of 
his race drive him even from his bone. But 
Susanne was not of his people; her shape 
and her odor were an offence, and from her 
first insolent appearance in the car that he 
had been permitted to ride in only once, he 
had longed to tear her to pieces. Jealousy of 
his deluded master had smoldered till his 
heart was black. 

They feinted in short dashes, each chal¬ 
lenging the other to an uncongenial battle¬ 
ground that both had sense enough to refuse. 

When Jason and Zarna came on the field, 
shouting and scolding, Rip yielded to an older 
passion than obedience and ran away, keep¬ 
ing as close to the water’s edge as he could, 
his chain flying in air. 

When Zarna ran into the pond, Susanne 
flung backward, with eyes only for Rip, then 
scudded after him, paralleling his course in 
the scalloping sinuosity of a porpoise. 

Jason ran after Rip, but when they reached 
the dam, the ledge was too narrow for him, 
though Rip bounded across it. Now Jason 
must retrace the whole circuit of the pond 
while Susanne and Rip closed in a long 
deathlock that no one could interrupt. 

As Rip’s teeth slipped from Susanne’s 
sleek neck, they met once more in her fore¬ 
flipper. As if he had a rat in his jaws the 
terrier’s head vibrated at a dizzy speed, and 
be began to back away, dragging Susanne 
from the water. 

The farmhands were hurrying in from their 
chores. A plowman left his horses on a hill¬ 
top where they stared, pointing their ears, 
whinnying and lurching at their anchor. In 
the highway cars were stopping; people were 
climbing the fence and crowding forward, 
summoned by the rattle of deadly hatred 
that filled the air. 

Heedless of anything but his one purpose, 
Rip dragged Susanne up the bank, crunching 
her right wing so furiously that he hardly 
knew she was grinding his right foreleg in 
her molars until it crumpled under him 
and he went down on his right shoulder. 

She swept his feet out from under him 
and they lay on their sides biting at each 
other’s teeth. 

Jason, almost upon them now, could not 
but exult at the courage of his dog, though 
he was sick at heart for Zama’s sake at the 
evident doom of her pet. 

Zarna toppled after him, wringing her 
hands for the last of her six seals, and shriek¬ 
ing to a maddened dog fighting for life: 
“Stop! Stop! Don’t! Rip! Please!” 

But Susanne was not dead yet, nor lost 
to strategy. She gathered all her sinews into 
one steel spring, and with the irresistible 
power of her diving muscles, struck upward 
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under the dog so mightily that he soared 
through the air in a backward somersault. 
He landed stunned, in the shallow ripples. 
Before he could even fall to his side, she had 
whipped herself round like a leaping tar¬ 
pon, was up with him and tossed him into 
deep water where she was at home, and he 
blinded, smothered, strangled. 

Now Zarna, for all her regret, exulted in 
the bravery of her witty seal and laughed like 
a maniac as she drew near. And now it 
was Jason’s heart that was faint with terror. 

He ran into the pond, seized the dog’s feet 
and had to fling Rip’s dripping body across 
his shoulder to hoist him out of her way. 
Sounding her deafening rattle of anger, Su- 
sanne flung herself high and her teeth clicked 
in the air as she struck at Jason and sliced 
his calf open. 

W ITH difficulty Zarna succeeded in gather¬ 
ing Susanne’s whole bulk into her arms, 
rising with it and staggering to the house. 

She laid Susanne down in the box under 
her window and called to the staring Delia 
and the cook: 

“Run tell Miss Rita that everything is 
all right—just a little quarrel. Then bring 
me my first-aid kit. Mrs. Gumbert, fetch 
me all the hot water you’ve got, please, and 
all the salt. And tear up a clean sheet or 
a linen tablecloth for bandages. Go on. 
Hurry! Mrs. Gumbert, for God’s sake, have 
some pity, can’t you, and do as you’re told!” 

Delia had flashed away at once; Mrs. Gum¬ 
bert moved off in sullen disapproval of the 
seal, the woman, everybody. But she obeyed, 
and soon the three women were in attendance 
upon Susanne. 

Susanne was in a state of mind. She was 
sick with the aftermath of rage, prostrated 
with exhaustion, and in as much pain as a 
seal could feel with tooth-punctures and long 
rips everywhere in her fine skin. Yet she was 
so proud of her victory that these things 
seemed to matter little. 

She could not keep from talking about the 
fight, bragging even while she sobbed over 
her disarray. She made only a half-hearted 
effort to tear off the bandages as fast as 
Zarna set them in place. 

Suddenly Zarna remembered Jason. She 
supposed that if Rip died, he would turn 
Susanne off the farm and herself with her, if 
she tried to defend the seal. Still, her heart 
went out to Jason. She could understand 
how a solemn lonely man like that would 
brood over the death of a solemn lonely dog. 
She ran to find Jason, taking her surgical 
equipment with her. 

She found him as she expected, kneeling 
with Moe over the dog and doing his old- 
fashioned best for the wretched animal. 

She pushed Jason aside and dropped to her 
knees, saying: 

“Let me help the poor thing before you 
harm him worse than Susanne did.” 

Rip, seeing the friend of his enemy, and 
finding her reeking with the hateful scent of 
a seal, tried to rise and struggle away, but 
Zarna spoke to him tenderly. 

It sickened her to do what she must do, 
but Jason marveled at her learning and her 
deftness, and felt humble before her authority. 

Her tenderness to Rip touched him deeply, 
and the battle of their pets, that might have 
been the beginning of a mortal rancor, was 
the beginning of a new affection. 

Then Zarna noted that Jason’s leg was 
cut and made him sit on a bench with 
his foot in her lap while she embarrassed 
him by stripping his calf and working over 
it right before Moe. 

“I can’t tell you how sorty I am about 
all this, Jason,” she said. “I wouldn’t blame 
you for insistin’ on Susanne leavin’ the farm. 
And perhaps it would be best if I an’ she! 
went away for a while—leastways until she’s 
had her pup and we can decide what to do.” 
Jason stared down at her in amazement: 
“Are you talkin’ of leavin’ me almost be¬ 
fore you’ve got here? And all on a ant 


of a dog? Rip’s a nice dog, but the farm’s 
big enough for all of us, and if he don’t 
think so, why, he’s the one to go.” 

“Oh, Jason, I’d never forgive myself if I 
drove that poor thing away from the home 
he loves so much—and from you that he loves 
so much. Why, when I saw him come in 
that gate, all tuckered out and draggin’ the 
chain he’d tore loose, and his mouth all 
gashed from chewin’ at it—my heart just 
ached for him.” 

“But you can’t desert Susanne—especially 
now that she’s so near her time.” 

“No, I couldn’t do that.” 

“Well, then, seeing as I told you this was 
her home, too, and seeing as Rita loves her 
so much,—and Rip never paid much atten¬ 
tion to Rita; he’s no fun for her and she’s 
crazy over Susanne,—why, there’s nothin’ to 
debate that I can see.” 

Zarna hugged his arm tight, and prized the 
sacrifice the more for its costliness. Yet she 
was not happy in her victory. 

The problem of Rip’s future weighed on 
Jason’s heart. Zarna left its solution to him. 
She did not see the letter he wrote to the 
Eastern kennels whence he had taken Rip as 
a puppy: 

“Purebreed Kennels: 

“Dear Sir: 

“Several years ago I bought a dog off you 
answers by thg name of Rip and it being 
unconvenient to keep him here and not want¬ 
ing to give him away where he would be 
lonesome 1 am asking would you take him 
back where he could have freinds of other 
dogs and leave me pay his board and keep 
as long as he lives please wire answer with 
terms to 

“Truely yours 

“Jason Brafford.” 

The Purebreed Kennels telegraphed their 
willingness to accept Rip as a paying visitor, 
and though their price struck Jason as ex¬ 
orbitant, he and Moe constructed a crate, 
decoyed Rip behind the bars with hateful 
trickery, and loaded him on the farm truck. 

Zarna, sitting with Rita and hearing a woe¬ 
ful howl, ran to the front porch and saw 
Moe driving away with a little wooden jail, 
whence floated a wailing Miserere. 

She looked everywhere for Jason but 
could not find him. He was out behind the 
farthest hills, striding up and down across 
the fresh-plowed fields, hoping that he was 
too remote to hear Rip’s voice, and hearing 
nothing else. He was a boy again, and his 
heart was being robbed of its dog. 


Chapter Fifteen 

y ARNA was one of those who bring drama 
* J everywhere they go, even if only petty 
drama amounting to no more than an upset¬ 
ting of applecarts or old ideas. 

Any bride changes any community, of 
course; but Columbus and his caravels did 
hardly more for San Domingo than Zarna 
and Susanne did for that somber islet known 
as the Brafford fclace. She brought a new 
world to it and made a new world of it. The 
pond was no longer a dull flat where the 
ducks and geese held occasional regattas. 
Now it was the home of something un¬ 
heard-of, undreamed-of in the traditions of 
the countryside. A being of impossible figure 
and motion inhabited it, uttering a jargon 
unknown. She had fought a scandalous bat¬ 
tle with the master’s right-hand dog, and to 
their astonishment and deep regret, she had 
not been killed. An alien immigrant had 
whipped the native hero, and that is always 
unendurable. The dog vanished; his bark 
was heard no more. 

To Rita, of course, the coming of Zarna 
was almost a translation into heaven. Hith¬ 
erto the child had lain for years watching 
the same procession of monotonies go round 
and round with only the slightest variance 
in weather, mood or incident. Now she had 
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for a pet the strangest of animals, a seal 
comedienne that wore huge comic gloves 
bigger than Charlie Chaplin’s shoes—which 
she had never seen. Now for a relative Rita 
had the strangest of women, a combination 
of sister-in-law and mother, a lady whose 
picture she had seen diving bias across a 
whole page of paper—not exactly a circus 
queen but something even rarer. 

The promise of a baby seal disclosed new 
treasures of hope and worlds of mystery as 
vague and fascinating as the arctic regions. 
Rita wanted to know everything about the 
child that was coming to Susanne. 

“Little seals don’t even know how to 
swim,” Zarna told her. “It takes ’em months 
to learn unless their mother learns ’em how.” 

“Oh, if I could only see Susanne givin’ 
her baby swimmin’ lessons!” 

"I hope you can. But there’s no telling 
what Susanne will do. Up north you could 
tell, but captivity changes a seal’s whole dis¬ 
position.” She added nnder her breath som¬ 
berly: “They’re like other folks that way.” 

Rita continued to grope for knowledge: 

“When Susanne has her baby, how will it 
—how will it get its food?” 

“Like a calf or like any other baby gets 
its dinner. Her mother will nurse it—that is, 
she would up north; but down here in cap¬ 
tivity—you can’t tell. Sometimes they do 
and sometimes they wont. As I was sayin’, 
captivity changes everything, and there’s 
never any knowing what Susanne will do till 
she does it. That reminds me, I better get 
a bottle ready for Susanne’s baby, in case—” 

“Ooh, mayn’t 1 feed it, then?” 

“Surest thing you know. I’ll get you a 
lace cap and an apron and pay you twenty- 
five dollars a week to be a trained nurse for 

This was wonderful beyond wonder, and 
Rita grew reckless: 

“I almost hope Susanne don’t like her 
child. Then it’ll be mine.” 

“All yours, honey; God love you!” 

Zarna's eyes darkened with pity for Rita, 
tortured with a motherhood that she could 
never fulfill, contrasting her with herself, 
able-bodied, supremely fitted for breeding, 
mated to a man yearning for children, and yet 
devoid of any impulse, hating the thought 
of it. 

J ASON was in bed asleep at midnight when 
Susanne’s zero hour was called. It was 
pouring and the silly voice of the rain was 
stupefying. Zarna had heard above the lisp¬ 
ing syllables of the shower a thumping noise 
in Susanne’s box outside. 

She ran to the open window, put her head 
out. Something was going on down there 
in the dark. She called to Susanne and had 
no answer, though there was a sliding about 
and a bumping. 

She seized Jason by a big shoulder and 
rocked him back and forth. 

At last they were dressed, and while he 
hunted the lantern, she found raincoats and 
an umbrella and her flashlight, and they 

sallied out into the stuttering dark. 

Zarna was crying out at the miracle, and 
Jason was saying to himself over and over 
that he would be damned. Susanne was 
bleating like an hysterical ewe as she sniffed 
the remarkable little thing that was a dwarf 
seal that she had borne. She nosed it up 
and down, but if she discovered that her first¬ 
born was a son, she did not boast of her 
achievement. 

When Jason put out his hand to touch the 
wriggling infant, Susanne snapped at him 
and grkked at him to mind his own business. 

Zarna and Jason were warmed by their 
presence at an episode of such novelty to all 
of them, including the baby seal. But now 
that the climax was passed, they realized that 
they were drenched with rain and cold and 

“We better go in,” said Zarna. “We’ll 
catch our deaths.” 
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Which would have been an odd reward for 

seeing a seal catch its birth. 

They were both yawning shamelessly as 
they tore off their wet clothes and sodden 
shoes and dropped their heavy heads on their 
pillows. 

Zarna knew no more until she heard Ja¬ 
son's voice calling her from far away. It re¬ 
verberated down long canons before it 
reached her and dragged her awake. 

S HE sat up blinking. Jason was not at her 
side. The window was red with an omen 
of dawn. There was a blot against the crim¬ 
son, and it was calling her. It was Jason 
leaning in from outside, and shouting in a 
kind of loud whisper: 

“Millie! Millie!” 

“What?” 

“Come quick! Susanne's actin’ awful 
queer. I think she’s liable to kill her baby.” 

Zarna threw on a thick wrapper, thrust 
her feet into her shoes and ran out into the 
ambiguous starlit, sun-stained morning. Jason 
was standing by Susanne’s house. He ex¬ 
plained in great excitement: 

“I heard a lot of racket and peeked in, and 
the little feller was tryin’ to git at his mother 
and she kept yappin’ at him and pickin’ him 
up _and slammin’ him against the wall. He 
kept crawlin’ back, cryin’ for his breakfast. 
She’s bit him two or three times' till he 
squealed, and when I tried to pull him out 
she let fly at me and nearly got me.” 

Zarna knelt by the door and stared at a 
scene that violated every standard of ethics 
for every species. 

Susanne might have been an ideal mother 
in a cave or on a rocky shore, but in this 
wooden box everything was as unnatural as 
her hostility to the helpless visitor whom she 
had not invited, desired or found a comfort¬ 
ing tenant. 

Her anger was weak only because she was; 
but her exasperation mounted with her 
waxing strength, and she mauled the persis¬ 
tent little idiot that knew but the need of 

With a quick clutch Zarna caught a little 
flipper and dragged the few pounds of squall¬ 
ing misery toward her. The little seal had 
a temper of his own, and nothing told him 
that he was in friendly hands. He snarled 
and spat like an angry kitten. His teeth were 
sharp, but his jaws feeble, and he did no 
damage. 

Zarna gathered him in her arms so that he 
could not nip her and carried him into the 
house, calling to Jason: 

"Go ask Mrs. Gumbert to heat some milk, 
and put it in that bottle with the nipple on 
it. Hurry! He's turning cold with hunger.” 

Mrs. Gumbert brought in the milk herself, 
and Delia, as a messenger from Rita—frantic 
for news—stood peering over her shoulder. 
Jason watched from a chair and Moe leaned 
in at the window as Zarna put the rubber 
tip between the pup’s jaws and squeezed the 
milk into his throat. Before long he had 
learned the lesson of the modern child and 
sought his pabulum thereafter in the bottle. 

A ND now the pup entered upon intensely 
confusing schooldays. He was greedy of 
information and .eager to oblige, but the 
spoonful of gray matter under his low brow 
was sorely agitated by the contradictory 
counsels. 

If he had been the ugliest of all beasts, 
Rita would have accepted him as a marvel; 
but since a young seal is the most bewitching 
of all infants, she found him adorable and 
held out her arms to him. 

Zarna cautioned her to beware of his quick 
temper and the needles of his teeth, and kept 
close to guard her against him, but the 
anxiety was wasted. Because he understood 
her inability to harm him, or her good will 
or liked her odor, or for some reason, he 
adopted her at once as an ideal substitute 
for his unworthy mother. 


He fastened on the bottle she held for him 
and guzzled the milk until it overflowed at 
the corners of his mouth. Then he settled 
back with a grunt of satisfaction with his 
flippers draped in the most delightful manner, 
and thrust his fat little belly up to be rubbed 
with one of her hands while he took a finger 
of the other hand into his mouth as a teeth¬ 
ing ring. 

Even Jason could see that Rita had found 
at last the fulfillment of her hunger for a 
baby of her own. A miracle had been 
achieved. This foundling was her very child. 
And the seal disowned its disowning mother, 
forgot her as completely as he was forgotten. 

When he felt it safe to leave Rita with her 
adopted scion, Jason remembered that he had 
a farm to, conduct and took his leave. He 
bent to kiss Rita, and she said: 

“Kiss my baby, too.” 

He did, and with a shameful lack of dis¬ 
pleasure. And he kissed Zarna, right before 
Mrs. Gumbert and Delia—and Moe, who had 
come round to another window. They all 
took their leave with Jason in a sudden pre¬ 
tense of feverish activity. 

R ITA was not long in finding “it” and 
“him” too vague for her babe, and she 
demanded of Zarna: 

“What name shall we give the darling?” 
“Don’t ask me,” said Zarna. “He’s yours, 

Rita’s narrow chest swelled high at that. 
She mentioned the first words that occurred 
to her, “Jason, John, Rex, Fido, Tige—” but 
they were all too homely. She alarmed 
Zarna with a sudden query: 

“Captain Querl’s first name is Harry, didn’t 
you say?” 

“I don’t believe I’d name him after Cap¬ 
tain Querl,” Zarna pleaded. Her uneasiness 
did not escape Rita. 

“I s’pose not,” she sighed. “But Querlie 
would have been a beautiful name, wouldn’t 
it? Querlie! Querlie—Curly! Do you 
think Curly would be all right? It would 
remind me of the Captain without being his 

“Well, all I can say is, that Curly would 
be a pretty crazy name for the straightest- 
haired animal that ever was.” 

“I s’pose it would. Oh, dear! Names are 
hard things to find. He’s just like velvet. 
How would ‘Velvet’ do?” 

“Sounds like a piece of dress goods to me. 
Besides, he’s more like gray plush.” 

“Chiffon is nice. But it's not very manly, 
and he’s a hero, a little prince.” 

“Whyn’t you call him Prince?” 

“Ooh! That’s the name! Prince! Just 
the name.” 

So the fat waif was inducted into the 
royalty. Rita tucked her chin into her bosom 
and gazed down under her great eyelids at 
the heir to all her fortunes, murmuring: 

“Prince, my love, how do you like your 
name? Ssh! he’s asleep.” 

That was the final touch of grace, and she 
was so drugged with bliss that she fell asleep 
too. And Zarna sat rocking quietly, feeling 
herself a grandmother with none of the 
expense. 

Every day Zarna bathed Prince in Rita’s 
presence, and he hated the water, kicked and 
wriggled to escape it, and choked and sput¬ 
tered in fine proof of his ancestral reluctance 

Rita was impatient to see him learn to 
swim. To oblige her, Zarna finally got out 
the bathing-suit that she had put aside as 
the mere keepsake of a surrendered past. 
Rita’s cradle was carried out, on the porch, 
and Zarna with her bathrobe roped around 
her, and Prince in her arms, walked down 
to the pond. 

The diving-board that Jason had installed 
for her awoke in her a forgotten sensation. 
It evoked old scenes. But standing out above 
a mudbank with a platoon of poplar trees 
aligned between it and the road, it seemed 


lonely and forlorn. It needed canvas about 
it. The pond should have been a box of glass 
and translucent to the depths. 

Above all she needed the inspiration of a 
certain voice, saying: “Yewniversally con- 
cee-did—” 

She was overcome with timidity. It would 
have been simple to come out before a crowd 
and pose while the bally was chanted. But 
to throw off her bathrobe and let Mrs. Gum¬ 
bert and Moe and Delia see her bare legs, and 
dive for a few staring cows and mules, was 
more than she could attempt. 

She set little Prince down at the water’s 
edge, and gathering her bathrobe up to her 
knees, waded in, trying to entice him to fol¬ 
low her. But he hobbled off the other way, 
walking on all four flippers like a rheumatic 
bear cub. 

When she caught him and dragged him in, 
he wept and implored mercy and quaked 
with fear. 

“You’re just like folks, aint you?” Zarna 
grumbled. “You fight like sin against doin’ 
the very thing you’ll soon be fightin’ against 
quittin’. But I’m a swell one to criticize you. 
Come on, you fat-head, before I have you 
made into a sealskin tippet!” 

She was about to give up and call it a day, 
but she saw that Rita was watching anxiously 
from the porch, so she threw off her bath¬ 
robe, tossed it te the dry ground and stood 
forth before eyes peering from porch and 
windows, eyes widening in cars passing in the 
road, eyes of all sorts staring across fences 
and from tie boughs of trees. 

Delia gasped to Mrs. Gumbert: 

“Aint she beautiful? Did you ever see so 
swell a shape?” 

“Humph!” said Mrs. Gumbert, her moral 
ideals stunned for the moment by her first 
glimpse of Grecian religion. 

Jason, coming from the stable, caught sight 
of Zarna, and though he was shocked at the 
sight of her alone and unconcealed, he could 
not but straighten and whisper to himself: 

“Mine! She’s mine. A blue ribboner! 
Pure bred!” 

Zarna set Prince on her shoulders, holding 
him by his foreflippers as if he were a great 
bird. As she waded out, her toes resented the 
mud oozing up between them, and her flesh 
disliked the pond thick with silt, but she 
pushed on, descending an invisible stairway 
and was gradually reduced from a statue to 
half a statue and finally to a bust. 

She bent her knees and let the water 
swirl about Prince, but he was in a panic. 
Nothing told him what to do, and he was 
not ready to die. 

Holding his fins out like extended wings, 
Zarna pushed off and swam without using her 
arms. Then she turned on her back, clasping 
Prince about the body and trying to en¬ 
courage him to use his fins. But he strangled 
and wriggled, and she had to take him ashore. 

Z ARNA could hear the neglected Susanne 
shrieking and threshing about in her 
locked box, and she felt that she ought both 
to give Susanne her exercise and the baby an 
object lesson. Susanne had refused all food 
for days, and had lain up in mournful weari¬ 
ness, aching and whining. 

Throwing her bathrobe about her, Zarna 
ran to Susanne’s cage and released her. She 
came lolloping after as Zarna raced back to 
the pond. Susanne caught sight of Prince 
and he caught sight of her. He struggled 
after her, but she would have none of him. 

Zarna prevented her from attacking her 
child and forced her to the water’s edge, 
where she answered Zarna’s command and 
launched forth in the pond. 

Prince bawled and pleaded for milk as 
he stumbled along the shore, but Susanne 
ignored him. He tried again and again to 
screw up the courage to swim after his rec¬ 
usant mother, but the feeblest ripple was 
a tidal wave to him and put him to flight. 
Zarna was herself again for a little while. 
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young again, in fettle again. She forgot that 
she was observed with eyes of criticism or 
of illicit approval. She was a sea nymph 
and Susanne was her sister. They disported, 
pursuing one another, diving under one 
another, racing, resting, reveling in the play 
of their muscles. As Zarna floated face up to 
the sun with Susanne idling alongside, she 
could see nothing but the sky. She might 
have been in midocean, a mote in the uni¬ 
verse, feeling as humble as an atom and as 

She clasped her hands beneath her back- 
flung head with her breast high, her body, 
legs, feet inclined slightly downward, and 
was content just to be. 

When she closed her eyes, it seemed that 
she was once more where she had often gone, 
far outside the breakers on a calm day with 
Harry Querl at her side, his hands beneath 
his head, his breast high. They would re¬ 
main so for half an hour sometimes, not 
speaking yet communing somehow with one 
another and with everything, the only sound 
the wind and the lap of the ripples topping 
long slow surges that were only patterns of 
force heaving the water and letting it fall. 

Her muscles, reminded of their old de¬ 
lights, swung her over and she drove for 
shore. But she saw now that she was in a 
muddy pond in a farm’s back yard. The 
surf was a little flipping of ripples as thrill¬ 
ing as a petticoat flounce. 

On the beach there were no gaudy parasols, 
no crowds of brown-skinned burrowers in the 
sand—only a few cattle looking through a 
fence, an ogling jackass, a cock-eyed bluejay 
on a bough, a porch, a barnyard and a tall 
granger devouring her with his eyes. And 
that was her husband. And he could not 
swim. He must learn to swim—he must, 
he must! 

Her knee struck mud. She stood up, 
waded through the slime to the hard ground, 
regained her bathrobe and scooped up little 
Prince just in time to save him from getting 
at his mother or her at him. 

Susanne limped alongside, denouncing her 
offspring, and the foolish little seal wriggled 
to get down to her. He was afraid of the 
water, but he was not afraid of that far 
greater peril, his mother. 

Zarna carried Prince up the porch steps 
and restored him to Rita’s arms, where a 
bottle of warm milk satisfied him as a foster 
parent. Susanne made a great ado about 
climbing up to be with Rita, but Zarna fore¬ 
saw a battle and thought the cradle a poor 
place for it, so she compelled Susanne back 
to her house, and ran in to wash off the scum 
of the pond. 

W HEN Zarna saw Jason next, and he 
asked her how she liked the pond and 
why she didn’t try the diving-board, she said: 

“It’s no fun swimming all by myself. 
Jason, you gotta learn to swim, you just 

“Can you see me in a bathin’ suit ? Some 
night after dark I might, but not whilst any¬ 
body could see me.” 

It came over her like a confession of 
bankruptcy that her companion for life was 
devoid not only of the least desire for grace 
or rhythmic expression, but of the frame and 
the ability as well. 

Every day she took Prince to the pond 
and tried to make him swim, but she had no 
fun from the task. To please Jason, she went 
out on the spring-board one day, and he 
thought her divine as she poised. He waved 
to her. For his sake she dived. But she 
knew that he knew nothing of the high art 
she practiced, and she simply launched herself 
headfirst into the water. 

Her listlessness had led her to forget that 
the pond was none too deep, and she drove 
her head into the mud. She might have 
broken her neck if the ground had not been 
so soft, but she came up cursing with her 
hair caked and her eyes black with slime. 
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efficiency, we continue to combat 
these symptoms day after day instead 
of attacking the cause. 
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And now she had lost all inclination to 
swim or to have Jason swim. She was noth¬ 
ing but a farmer’s dowdy squaw, and she 
might as well settle down to the life of a 
Digger Indian. 

The discovery that in throwing away her 
past she had thrown away also her future, 
cast a fog over her soul. The evenings with 
Jason grew so dull that she wanted to leap 
up and shriek just to break the spell. She 
was sleepy all day and pop-eyed with sleep¬ 
lessness all night. It had not taken her 
speedy being long to run through the charms 
of marriage and agricultural delight. At 
times the farm seemed wonderful, but her 
moods of indifference came oftener and 
stayed longer. The book was finished, for 
her: she had peeked at the last page and 
she anew the plot. The plot was that there 
was no plot. 

She hobbled about hamstrung, and on dull 
rainy days she reached the Scriptural estate— 
she said in the morning, “Would God it were 
even!” and at even, “Would God it were 
morning!” 

A T the dank morose close of a particularly 
futile day, Jason sat with her in Rita’s 
room reading aloud from the Midfield paper 
—the gossip of the town and the gossip of 
the big towns. Suddenly he started: 

“Here's somethin’! Well, of all the—” 

He read on to himself and seemed to be 
much agitated, but Zarna was too much 
drugged with indifference to show a whole¬ 
some curiosity. Rita was lying in her cradle, 
chattering baby-talk to Prince and paying 
no heed. 

Jason finished what he was reading, hesi¬ 
tated, made to speak, changed his mind, 
conned the rest of the paper in silence, and 
sat a long while in uncertainty. Zarna re¬ 
alized that something was worrying him, but 
she could not rouse herself enough to care 

At length he rose, walked to her chair, 
and laid the paper on her lap with a big 
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nowadays she never did anything more 
strenuous than go all day and dance all 
night—but mentally. She simply could not 
think coherently. It was absurd, that pleas¬ 
ure could dull one’s mental faculties where 
mere drudgery never had. Pleasure. That, 
in reality, was what the Enchanted Kingdom 
had turned out to be. The enchanted king¬ 
dom of Luxury and Pleasure. Everything 
she had never had before, Ronnie had given 
her. Every place she had ever mentioned 
wanting to see, he had shown her. The 
Riviera, Italy, Egypt, Algiers, then back to 
Paris—all crowded into a breathless eight 
months. 

The enchanted kingdom—it had been all 
that at first. Especially Paris. She shopped 
—Paquin, Lanvin, Chanel and Worth. She 
lunched—Ciro’s, Cafe de Paris, in the Bois 
and at the Ritz. She dined—Voisons, 
l’Hermitage, Tour d’Argent, Le Grand Ecart. 
She danced—Les Ambassadeurs, Josephine 
Baker’s, Zelli’s, the Florida. 

Round and round and round—a brilliant, 
ceaseless carrousel. Ronnie rode that round¬ 
about with her, but jumping off more and 
more often for conferences and meetings, air- 
flights to London, mornings on the Bourse. 
For he had gone deeper and deeper into 
affairs, joining a merger, manipulating syndi¬ 
cates, leaping agilely from one brilliant 
financial crag to another. 

O NE day he would buy her a carved em¬ 
erald at Cartier’s—the next a pink villa 
overlooking the blue Mediterranean. Things 
—things—things! And money—every day 

more of it and less of him. 

Candis hailed a taxi and went back to the 


thumbnail marking a paragraph. Then he 
left the room. 

She glanced down dully—her eyes sharp¬ 
ened into focus; her fingers clenched the 
paper. She read: 

“CARNIVAL MAN HURT.” 

“Newbury, June 18. Special Dispatch. 
During the performance here of the 
Spivey Shows last night for the benefit of 
the Police Fund, Captain Harry Querl, 
high diver, missed his calculation when 
he made his plunge from the top of the 
tent, struck the side of the tank and fell 
unconscious into the water. 

“He was pulled out hastily and taken 
to the hospital, where Dr. Singleton re¬ 
ported that he had several bones broken, 
a fractured skull and possibly internal 
injuries. He had not regained conscious¬ 
ness at the time of writing, but is ex¬ 
pected to recover, though he may never 
dive again. He has no known relations.” 
Zarna leaped to her feet. She must go to 

The room swam. She sank back into the 
agitated rocker and nearly fell to the floor. 
She sat with her hands on her knees, her 
knees apart, the newspaper fallen to the floor. 
She picked it up and read it again, smoothing 
out the crumpled lines. 

Rita had not even noticed her alarm. Her 
face was buried in the throat of the purring 

The impulse to go to Harry had no sooner 
electrified Zarna than it was quenched in a 
realization of her plight. She was no longer 
his partner. She was the partner of a farmer 
named Brafford, who hated Harry and had 
fought him almost to the death. 

If she tried to go to Harry, Jason would 
forbid her. She laughed. Nobody could boss 
her about-- He would use force; his huge 
arms would hold her; he would lock her up. 
She laughed. As if anybody could prevent 
her from going anywhere she pleased! 

But invisible withes stole up about her. 

ENCHANTED KIN 

(Continued, from page 69) 
house in the Parc Marceau. She found 
Ronnie bent over the typed reports of a new 
oil syndicate forming in Mesopotamia. 

She said swiftly: “Dear—don’t you want 
to go home?” 

He looked up at her, trying to concentrate. 

“I mean America—New York.” 

He smiled. “Darling, New York isn’t 

America.However, I do have to run 

over for a conference next month, but I 
thought you’d rather stay on here—-the 
height of the season and all that.” 

She denied this. “Let me- come too,” she 
coaxed. 

“But I shall be horribly busy. No time 
for pleasure or squiring you about at all.” 
“Then you don’t want me?” 

His quick kiss answered her. 

“Then I shall go with you.” 

But she didn’t. 

At the very last moment she came down 
with—most unromantic of all illnesses!—the 
measles; and Ron had to sail without her. 
But not for long— 

In June, Candis went to London. In 
July, she went to Scotland. In August, she 
went to the Lido. In September, she was 
still at the Lido. 

And Ronald was still in New York. Busi¬ 
ness—a gigantic proposition ■ concerning oil 
concessions in Russia. New York was 
ghastly, the out-of-town places deadly, the 
people a bore. She was better off in Europe. 
Each day he expected to sail. 

And when Stephen Trent appeared on the 
scene, Ronald was still expecting to sail. 

They met on the beach, Candis and Trent 
did. She lay with her bright head pillowed 


Shackles snapped on her heart. She owed it 
to wifehood, to duty, to appearances, to a 
thousand things, to stay put. 

That hula girl was there. But what did 
she know? What could she do? Perhaps 
Harry had been drinking again. He had his 
streaks of lushing, but she had always been 
able to keep him off the drink, except when 
they had quarreled. 

She saw him now bidding her good-by. 
She had never quite realized how much it 
must have hurt him to wish her happiness 
She had been in such a hurry that she had 
never until this moment really seen the ex¬ 
pression on his face. She could see it as 
plain now as if he stood before her. His 
smile was one to break your heart. His voice 
had been under the leash to keep it from 
breaking. His hands ha’d slipped from hers 
as if he were drowning and he had released 
it to keep her from drowning, too. 

She was to blame for his fall. She had de¬ 
serted him, run off with a man who had 
tried to kill him, abandoned her career to 
drown herself in a bog. He had given her 
fair warning of what it meant to him. 

And here she was! And there he was, all 
but dead, and calling for Zarna by now, no 
doubt. She could hear his voice whispering 
in the dusk, “Zarna! Zarna!” But she was 
only “Millie” npw. And she had no right 
to go to him. 

But hadn’t she? She was under obliga¬ 
tions to her husband. Of course! What of 
it? Did it mean she must let her oldest, best 
friend die while she sat in a rocking chair 
and counted the clock-ticks ? 

She had a duty-to Jason, of course! But 
that new duty didn’t wipe out her older, 
higher duty to Harry Querl, did it? Or did 
it? Or didn’t it? 

Did it—didn’t it—did it—didn’t it—she was 
going mad with irresolution, her brain rock¬ 
ing back and forth in her aching head. 

(With the next installment this unusual 
story comes to a climax of the deepest in¬ 
terest—in our forthcoming May issue.) 
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against the darker sand, her beach pajamas 
a vivid splash on a golden palette. 

Some one, anyone, said, “May I pre¬ 
sent—” or perhaps, “My dear Candis—” and 
then a few more unintelligible words and the 
introduction was accomplished. 

Candis sat up; Trent sat down. 

She said conventionally: “You have been 
here long?” 

As if, had he been, she wouldn’t have seen 
him! Hard not to see, Stephen Trent. 
American, of course, in a tall, wide-shoul¬ 
dered, narrow-hipped, all-American way, 
with dark hair and dark eyes, and a darker- 
than-dark skin except when his swimming- 
suit moved unexpectedly, and then it was a 
clear golden color. 

He smiled. “No. Just arrived. Came 
over from a little place on the Dalmatian 
coast. Awfully dull. But I like quiet. 
That’s why I come to the Lido out of sea- 

His sentences were like himself. Lean, 
and without superfluous padding. An in¬ 
triguing man—but nothing warned her a 
dangerous man also. 

Vaguely, he reminded Candis of Ronnie. 
But without Ron’s warm fascination, with¬ 
out Ron’s innate charm of manner. Still— 

C ANDIS returned to Paris late in the 
autumn. She had lingered on in Venice 
even after the last of the faithful vanguard 
had taken wing and flown northward. She 
found much to distract her. 

Ronald had taken a brief vacation from 
New York’s heat and grind by going on a 
yachting cruise—“within reach of the ticker” 
—late in August. 
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He wrote her from Newport: “It is 
deadly dull and I have lost ridiculously at a 
cutthroat game they call ‘contract,’ and the 
yacht is most uncomfortable. I wonder why 
I don’t turn the rest of the cruise up and 
take a train back to N. Y.? Certainly no 
one would regret my going, for my temper 

But it was another two months before he 
finally joined her at the house in the Rue 
Hubert. 

“Candis—sweetheart—you look marvelous 
—beautiful!” And he kissed her hungrily, 
holding her a long minute. 

She drew away from him a little sharply. 

“Rest,” she replied with a faint smile. 
“I’ve had a wonderful rest.” 

His eyes swept her face; she felt it go hot 
under his swift glance. 

It was the first lie she had ever told him— 
it caused a strange, rather curious sense of 
amazement within her. 

She decided swiftly that she would not 
write, nor see, Trent again as she had 
promised. 

But something happened to change her 
mind—a slight something, a fragile excuse, 
but sufficient. It happened a week after 
Ronnie’s return. It was Gelda Blair. She 
was utterly impossible, people said. And 
then they’d invite her to week-ends and on 
yachting parties. She had been on the 
yachting party to Newport. 

So Ronald and she were, more or less, old 
acquaintances when Gelda appeared on the 
Paris horizon with chiffon banners flying. 
She had “run” over to shop—to spend a 
brief fortnight with dear Laura Payson. She 
remained the entire winter—though not with 
dear Laura Payson—and went south to 
Cannes when the Carltons did. 

Candis didn’t mind—at least, not much. 
Oh the whole, Gelda amused her. She was 
so obvious. She would say, laughing her 
throaty little gurgle: “Confidentially, Ron¬ 
nie is my secret sorrow. But the poor man 
loathes it—” 

He did, and avoided her on all possible 
occasions. “No, I don’t dislike her, darling, 
but she—she gets on my nerves.” Poor 
Ronnie. But he did like Trent. The latter 
was visiting at a near-by villa, and with the 
amusing Gelda, they constituted at times an 
agreeable foursome. 

But in February, Trent sailed for South 
America. And in March, Ronnie again went 
to New York. This time Candis went with 
him, but the going seemed to- bring her no 
nearer to him. When a man rises at seven, 
breakfasts at eight, and is chained to busi¬ 
ness by nine, there is little time for romance. 
They met at dinner. And he was usually 
tired—a different, deeper weariness than of 
those Sola days. “A hard day,” he would 
smile wryly, then add: “But soon, darling—” 

I N the mind of many an important financier 
of the Wall Street world there was a grow¬ 
ing impression that young Carlton was one 
of the phenomena of the Street. True, most 
of the striking personalities of that world 
had come up in Carlton’s fashion from the 
dark obscurity of nowhere. Still, each of 
these was one in a thousand. And unde¬ 
niably this special young man, arrived but 
a year or two before from the wilds of Texas, 
had by some God-given miracle brought with 
him a brain of precisely correct caliber for 
the true “haute finance." His combination 
of cool determinedness and brilliant audacity, 
coupled with an almost uncanny knowledge 
of what he was about, was perfect. And 
one day Ronald realized that he was pos¬ 
sessed of a fortune large enough to give him 
a unique position among the millionaires of 
his native country. At the age of thirty- 
six he was in a position where he could lay 
down all business cares for good, and with 
Candis—his beloved princess—enter their en¬ 
chanted kingdom to dwell happily there, in 
true fairy-tale fashion, forever after. 
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Meanwhile, there were a few odd strings 

to gather up and untangle. 

One bright hot morning Candis said: 
“Ronnie—let’s run away—drive up to the 
country for the entire day.” 

His eyes fell upon a sheaf of papers. 
“Dear, I must go over these.” 

“Sooner than come with me?” 

“Not sooner—but I must.” 

She opened the door, looking back at him. 
“I’m sorry.” And she went out. 

That night she wrote a long letter to 
Trent in Montevideo. And six weeks later, 
she lunched with him at the Colony. 

U NTIL their coffee arrived in a globular 
crystal percolator, they ate almost in 
silence; then Stephen Trent looked deeply at 
Candis, and said abruptly: 

“Have you decided?” 

“Decided what?” She looked at him with 
cool, unstartled eyes. 

“Decided that without love you are as 
wan as a flower without sun.” 

She said quickly, resentfully, “Ron adores 
me!”—then flushed for her bad taste. 

Trent smiled. “No doubt. But he has a 
largesse of that adoration—for Gelda Blair 
among others.” 

.• She said, white-to the lips: “You lie.” 

He went on, smiling. “No, I don’t— 
though I would if it were necessary, for I’m 
not the least of a gentleman when it comes 
to getting what I want. But fortunately—- 
and caddishly—I have the proofs in this 

She continued to stare at him whitely. “I 
said I don’t believe you.” 

Trent shrugged. “Arnold Nelson, my most 
intimate associate, was on the yachting trip 
with your husband and Gelda Blair.” 
“Well?” Her voice was cold, hostile. 
“Nelson was playing, at that time, the 
role of Gelda’s—protector. They split— 

rather nastily—over your husband.” 

Candis stood up. Her face was so white, 
Trent sprang instinctively to her side. 

She said in a clear, even voice: “Filthy 
gossip never interested me—nor the people 
who repeat it. Good-by, Mr. Trent.” 

But he would not let her go so easily. 

He said swiftly: “Candis, for God’s sake, 
don't be a fool! Candis, you know I love 
you. And I swear by God I’m not lying— 
nor that Nelson lied to me. I saw Gelda’s 
letter to him—it broke him up, admitting her 
affair with Carlton.” 

Candis turned, and with unseeing eyes, 
walked out of the restaurant, got into a cab, 
gave the address, drove home. 

Ronald was out. She went to his room, 
opened his desk, searched it coldly, me¬ 
chanically. It yielded nothing. But in his 
old leather dressing-case she found it— 
found the letter that had come their first 
week in America, addressed boldly on the 
thin, violet envelope—“Ronald Carlton, Es¬ 
quire”—and postmarked Monte Carlo. 

The morning it had come, Ronnie had 
opened it impatiently, read it swiftly, put it 
carelessly into his coat pocket. She had pre¬ 
tended to ignore it, recognizing his embar¬ 
rassment and sensing his distaste for the 
writer. 

But now— 

In her own room she read it, standing by 
the open window. “Of course, it’s all over, 
Ron darling, but it was so sweet while it 
lasted. I know now I should never have 
followed you—such an anticlimax was un¬ 
forgivable, in rotten taste. But I thought 
you might still care a little—for you did care 
a little that sweet, short month, didn’t you, 
Ronnie? I did appease your loneliness, even 
though I always knew you loved your wife. 
But this time you ran away from me de¬ 
liberately. Surely not because you were 
afraid of me, afraid I’d give you away to 
your pretty little Candis—” 

The letter fluttered to the floor. Candis 
was cold—deathly cold and deathly sick. 
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She thought remotely that she had always 
known this, ever since Ronnie, away from 
her, neither came nor sent for her. But 
even as she admitted this thought, her heart 
cried out: “He couldn’t—Ronnie couldn’t 
do this ghastly thing to me. Even she said 
he loved only me.” 

But Ronnie had. No use to ask him to 
deny it—no need of a scene and vulgar re¬ 
criminations. Just to go away, quietly, leav¬ 
ing behind a little note—and he would know, 
would understand. 

She thought of Trent, hating him for giv¬ 
ing her this bitter knowledge. Then thought 
of him suddenly, wonderingly, in regard to 
herself. Blaming Ronald, was she herself en¬ 
tirely inculpable? Unsuspicious of Ronald, 
she had indulged a rather dangerous inter¬ 
est in a rather dangerous man. Loving 
Ronald, she had permitted herself to become 
involved in, at best, a lukewarm flirtation. 
For at no time had her regard for Trent 
been other than in the nature of a mild 
salve applied to the smart of Ronnie’s neg¬ 
lect. For her, there was no excuse. At that 
time, not even the excuse of an injured wife. 
Merely a deliberate playing with fire, a con¬ 
scious feeding of her wounded vanity. 
Where was the Candis of those dim Sola 
days? What had happened to that Candis? 
Perhaps Perella Santes could have answered 
her daughter’s question. A certain wild 
strain of pride, a certain reckless tendency, 
the definite need of not only being loved, 
but the constant demonstration of that love— 

Candis sat down by the window. She 
tried to think, but could only feel. The 
dreadful ache within her was so sharp at times, 
she wanted to cry out. But even the relief 
of tears was denied her. Once she thought: 
“Our enchanted kingdom! Oh, God, the 
travesty of it 1 Ronnie unfaithful, and I ir¬ 
retrievably cheapened.” 

It was after six o’clock when she finally 
rose, changed her frock, packed a dressing- 
bag and left the apartment. 

Behind her, on the top of Ronnie’s desk 
and beside the thin violet note, she left a 
second note: 

“Our enchanted kingdom was a mirage, 
Ronnie. And in its horrible desert we have 
become lost to each other. Good-by, my 
dear. And forgive me—as / want some day 
to forgive you. < — Candis.” 

R ONNIE stared at those two notes with 
a queer wonder. Then with a violent 
shudder he tore the tinted one into shreds 
without even a passing thought, save one 
of savage hatred, for the writer. He had . 
kept that note as an instrument of flagella¬ 
tion, loathing himself whenever he thought 
of it, loathing its writer. For him, she did 
not exist—had never really existed save for 
a brief, bitterly regretted moment of lone¬ 
liness, in a world that held only Candis and 
himself. 

Candis! What had she done? What 
might she do? That passionate pride of 
hers—where would it carry her? Away 
from him certainly—but where? Where to 
look for her? Not back in Kingscombe, 
certainly. 

It was after daybreak, that the thought 
came so swiftly, so terribly surely, that he 
could not tolerate it at first. Trent, of 
course. Trent was back. Trent was in love 
with Candis. He had seen that in Cannes— 
and Candis had read him Trent’s letters, 
some of them—not all, perhaps. 

An hour later Ronnie had located Stephen 
Trent in his hotel overlooking Central Park. 
The lift shot violently to the' fifteenth floor. 
“To your right,” said its operator. 

Before the number Ronnie paused a brief 
moment. Then he knocked swiftly. 

Trent opened the door almost immedi¬ 
ately. He was in dressing-robe and slippers, 
and he said without surprise: “Hullo, Carl- 

Ronnie said briefly, but evenly: “I beg 


your pardon for the intrusion, Trent. But 
Candis has disappeared and I felt you might 
know of her whereabouts. Do you?” 

Trent smiled faintly. “I’m sorry—but I 
haven’t the slightest idea.” 

Ronald looked at him: the man was tell¬ 
ing the truth. 

He said: “In that case, I’ll not keep you 
longer. I regret having disturbed you so 
early.” 

“Not at all,” said Trent courteously, and 
held open the door. 

But as Ronnie stepped into the hall, he 
called to him, as an afterthought: “Oh, 1 
say, Carlton—” 

Ronnie turned abruptly. Trent had gone 
to the front of the room. He came back, 
bearing in his hand a small dressing-case. 
He held it out to Ronnie. 

He said: “By the way, here is something 
you may wish to take with you.” 

And staring down at it, Ronnie recognized 
the bag—read the small initials C. C.—then 
he looked up and met squarely the taunting 
eyes of the man opposite him. 

'T'RENT dropped without a sound. And 
Ronnie, taking Candis’ bag from his re¬ 
laxed grip, closed the door behind him, 
walked quietly down the long corridor, and 
rang for the lift. 

It was a scarft month later that Ronald 
Carlton descended from a train at Sola, 
Texas. 

Sola and August. That had been the com¬ 
bination six years ago when he and Candis— 
He closed his eyes swiftly, as if to shut out 
an entering pain. 

Everywhere that he could look for, he had 
searched—a battalion of clever men had 
searched; but from that moment wherein 
she had walked out of Trent’s apartmept, 
leaving that mute evidence behind her, she 
had disappeared as though actually swal¬ 
lowed by that black gulf which lay be¬ 
tween them. 

The shack beyond Devil’s Horn was more 
sun-scorched and desolate than ever. But 
there was life within it. Some one had 
rented it, for its kitchen door stood open 
and there were three pots of oleanders bloom¬ 
ing palely on its blistered veranda. 

Ronnie stood just beyond the veranda 
steps, staring unseeingly at those waxy 
oleanders. He had come back—for here lay 
their real enchanted kingdom, their years 
of enchanted happiness. But strangers dwelt 
in it now—had found the wonder and beauty 
of it. 

She came suddenly out of the open kitchen 
door. She wore a pink-checked gingham 
dress, and her arms were bare and brown. 

She looked at Ronnie and said very slowly, 
almost dreamily: “I knew—I always knew 
—you’d come back—just as I came back—to 
our enchanted kingdom.” 

But he did not move toward her. 

He said, a little catch in his voice: 
“Candis, I’ve—I’ve been so wretched.” 

And only then, when he saw her eyes, did 
he go to her. 

She said swiftly, “Oh, I know, I know. 
.... But it was all just a dream, dearest. 
I found that out the night I ran away—ran 
away from one horrible dream into another. 
I thought I’d go away with Trent—to make 
you suffer as you had made me. But when 
I saw him, when I realized the cheapness of 
my motive—I woke suddenly, woke to the 
knowledge that our real enchanted king¬ 
dom ^was just ourselves, Ronnie—just you 

She broke off and for a long moment their 
eyes held. Then Ronnie dropped to his knees, 
buried his face against her side. 

“Oh, Candis—forgive me,” he whispered, 
“—and love me—love me!” 

Candis did not answer. But she pressed 
the dark head closer to her heart—for that 
dark head was her heart—would always be 
her heart. 
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Step into the laboratory, and see why 
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full strength is effective against 

SORE THROAT 


W HY is Listerine full strength so successful 
against colds, sore throat and other infections? 
The test outlined below answers the question 
scientifically and convincingly. It discloses the power 
of Listerine—unchanged in 47 years. 

Step into the laboratory a moment. In one test 
tube are 200,000,000 of the M. Aureus (pus) germ. 
In another, 200,000,000 of the B. Typhosus (typhoid) 
germ. These are used by the United States G overnment 
for testing antiseptics. 

Now Listerine full strength is applied to them. A 
stop-watch notes results. Within 15 seconds every 
organism in both tubes is dead, and beyond power 
to harm the body. 

With this evidence of Listerine’s germicidal power, 
appreciate why you should gargle with Listerine at 
the first sign of sore throat—for sore throat, like a 
cold, is caused by germs. 

Listerine full strength may be used with complete 
safety in any body cavity. Time and time again it 
has checked irritating conditions before they became 
serious. You can feel your throat improve almost 
immediately. If not, consult a physician. The matter 
is then no longer one for an antiseptic. 

For your own protection use Listerine system¬ 
atically through the winter months. It may spare 
you a long siege of illness. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


A 

Prevent a cold this way ? 
Certainly! 


Millions of ordinary colds 
start when germs carried by 
the hands to the mouth on 
food attack the mucous 
membrane. Being very deli¬ 
cate it allows germs foothold 
where they develop quickly 
unless steps are taken to 
render them harmless. 

You can accomplish this by 
rinsing your hands with Lis¬ 
terine, as many physicians 
do, before each meal., Lister¬ 
ine, as shown above, is pow¬ 
erful against germs. 

Use only a little Listerine 
for this purpose—and let it 


dry on the hands, 
act may spare you a nasty 
siege with a mean cold. 

It is particularly important 
that mothers preparing food 
for children remember this 
precaution. 
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A SHORT time ago a promising young busi- 
ness man, happily married and the father 
of two children, one seven and one nine, 
showed unmistakable signs of failing health. His 
doctor suspected the cause at once. A searching 
examination confirmed the doctor’s suspicions. 
Tuberculosis. He was ordered to give up his 
business immediately and go to a sanatorium for 
proper treatment and care. 

An uncle of the young man was greatly shocked 
when he heard the report. It didn’t seem possible 
that it could be true. He asked for the evidence. 
They handed him x-ray photographs which 
showed that his nephew’s lungs were seriously 
affected. The uncle asked permission to show 
the photographs to his own doctor. 

When that doctor saw the photographs he said, A 
“The right thing was done. Your nephew will 
probably get well. Now, what have you done for 
the man’s family, especially the children? Have 
they been examined? You have no time to lose. 
While tuberculosis may not have made any seri¬ 
ous inroads on their health as yet, it is hardly 
conceivable that his wife and children are 
entirely free from infection. An appearance 

^- 

This year there will be a great forward step in the battle 
against tuberculosis. Efforts will be made to protect “the 

others”—the family and friends of the stricken person-- 

even before the signs of tuberculosis show themselves, but 
while the disease may be latent. 

Organizations for the prevention of tuberculosis—na¬ 
tional, state and local—will warn people of the infection 
which may follow living in the same household or asso¬ 
ciating with one who is suffering from tuberculosis. 


of ruddy health does not exclude the possibility of 
tuberculosis.” 

Every child who at any age has had prolonged ex¬ 
posure to tuberculosis should have an immediate, 
thorough physical examination, especially including 
the tuberculin tests and x-ray photographs, to deter¬ 
mine whether or not active or latent disease is pres¬ 
ent. While tuberculosis usually attacks the lungs, it 
may attack any part of the body—eyes, ears, nose, 
throat, glands, joints, bones or vital organs. 

It is now believed that many cases of tuberculosis in 
adults are the direct result of infection in childhood. 
The germs may have been taken into the body when 
the person was very young and have remained dor- 
^ mant for many years. 

■ l Boys and girls who are apparently healthy ma 
\ have latent tuberculosis; without a sign of ir 
fection—no cough, no loss of weight, good 
color. But years later, when some extra strain 
is put upon the body, the symptoms appear— 
loss of weight, persistent cough, “indigestion ’ 
and fatigue. 

When every child is properly fortified against 
the ravages of tuberculosis, the final victory 
over this deadly enemy will be in sight. 


Their action-inspiring slogan, “Early discovery—Early 
recovery,” will be displayed on billboards, car cards 
and banners all over the country. 

By checking tuberculosis in its earliest stages, before the 
germs have had time to destroy bone or tissue, tens of thou¬ 
sands of fives can be saved. Send for the Metropolitan’s 
booklet, 49-R—“Tuberculosis”. It will be mailed free on 

HALEY FISKE, President. 
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(HOME MOVIES IN FULL COLOR) 



How Kodacolor—the Sensational New 
Eastman Achievement—Brings Home 
Movies One Step Nearer Life Itself 

H AVE you been denying yourself the 
modern and most enjoyable pastime 
of home movies? The thrill of making 
your own films? The opportunity to 
record in living pictures your family 
and friends ? 

-If ever there was any justification for 
this sacrifice ... of taking the money 
that a home movie outfit would cost and 
putting it to some other use . . . that 
chance is gone today. 

For now you are able to take your own 
movies in color! Not only the form and 
the action are projected on the screen, but 
every hue ana tint that met your eye 
when you focused the camera. 

Figures Vividly Alive! 

You make the most wonderful living por¬ 
traits of those you love. All the color in 
their eyes, their hair, their clothing . . . 
even the delicate flesh tones . . . come out 
rfiarvelously true to life. 

To get such a result as this, you’d 



willingly go to a good deal of trouble, 
but, strange to say, you don’t have to. 
Like every other Eastman development, it 
has been made simplicity itself. The same 
Cine-Kodak (/. 1.9 model) that takes black 
and white pictures, takes color. The same 
Kodascope (model A or B) that projects 
black and white, projects color. You 
simply use a color filter and a special film 
when making or projecting Kodacolor. 

The Cine-Kodak's Simplicity 
Did you know that with the Cine-Kodak, 
movies are as easy to take as snapshots? 
All you do is press a lever. You send the 
film to us for development and the cost 
of this is included in the price you pay 
for the film. It comes back to you all 
ready for your own home screen. 


It’s as simple as that! Unbiased'by the 
precedents and prejudices of professional 
cinema camera design, the men who made 
still photography so simple have now 
made home movie-making equally simple 
for you. 

Ask your Cine-Kodak dealer to show 
you some Kodacolor pictures. Let him 
show you home movie outfits (Cine- 
Kodak, Kodascope and screen) that may 
be had at a surprisingly low price. Let 
him tell you, too, about black and white 
pictures to supplement your own films, 
Kodak Cinegraphs. These are 100-, 200- 
and 400-foot reels of comedy, travel and 
cartoons that become a permanent part of 
your film library. Write us for a booklet 
that tells more of this fascinating story. 
EastmanKodakCompany, Rochester, N.Y. 








































